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No. 1 | & 


ae ee ee A. A. FRASER, | 
ee. Clerk of the Committee. ~ 
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4 = [) SOrOssD AMENDMENTS To Brut No. 12, AN Acr ResPectine GRaINn 


53. very failway: company and: every oie: common carrier subject to 
1 he Pe itigdiction of Parliament shall furnish free transportation on all its lines 
thin Canada, for the commissioners, the secretary of the Board and the 
ciple officers in charge of the inspection service and of the weighing service 
under the Boar and free transportation within the western division for the 
assistant grain commissioners and within the eastern division for the principle 
inspection officer under the Board in that division. 

4 ~. 


68. Except as hereinafter provided, each .car available for the shipment 
rain at any shipping point for which a car order book has been issued shall, 
ving regard to its capacity, be placed by the railway agent in accordance with 
e outstanding unfulfilled application recorded in such order book which 
= the lowest consecutive number. a ® 


es) If the Board is of opinion, by reason of special circumstances to be 
2 Bearded by it, that the placing of cars as aforesaid would operate inequitably 


ch point otherwise than as aforesaid, and in any such case the directions of | 
e Board shall be on with by the railway agent. | 


be de by any licensee for any services performed = ae pursuant te 


Beale ihercot ‘with the Board sa airich case no eae ae than ‘those 
ecified in the schedule shall be made by such licensee until three days after 


h schedule has been withdrawn or superseded ‘by another. . 
a ae 


94. The operator or manager of any licensed elevator shall upon payment 
ee Ce in respect of ene el agin ee any elevator or ware- 


(2) The provisions of this section shall not apply to the division of any 
ator or warehouse receipt issued by the operator or manager of a terminal 
vator unless such operator or manager consents to such division. 


ay 


: 


any specified shipping point, or would prevent the immediate shipment there- = : 
ym of seed grain or of grain which has become or is in danger of becoming Re 
of condition, it may direct the placing of cars without discrimination at 


et, 


s licence unless such licensee desires to make es ee than those SOs 2 
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ae ce Reference,—Re Handling and Marketing Agricultural Products. 


‘WITNESSES: 


. Es Brown, Member firm of William Brown, Manchester, England. — 
, & MacMillan, Chief of Sheep and Swine Div., Dept. of Agriculture. 


‘Statement of Spread in Prices in the Marketing of Eggs. 


OTTAWA 

F, A. ACLAND 
_ PRINTER TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY 
1931 


4 ; MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


i. House. oF COMMONS, 
. Tuurspay, June 11, 1931. 


The meeting came to order at 11 o’clock, a.m., Mr. Senn presiding. 


__ Members present: Messrs. Barber, Bertrand, Blair, Bowen, Cayley, Coote, 
ie snelly. Garland, Goulet, Hay, Loucks, Lucas, McKenzie, McMillan, Moore, 
Motherwell, Mullins, Myers, Perley, Pickel, Porteous, Senn, Shaver, Simpson, 
Sproule, Stirling, Taylor, Thompson, Totzke, Tummon, Weir (Melfort), Young. 


g The chairman directed the attention of the committee to the necessity of 
some line of procedure being adopted with respect to the naming and calling of 
v witnesses. 


= 


Mr. Bowen moved that Messrs. Tummon, Campbell, Gobeil, Perley and 
Totzke be appointed a sub-committee to recommend the names of such witnesses 
as it may decide should be called and to report to the main committee. 


Motion carried. 


Hon. Mr. Weir introduced Mr. W. L. Brown, a member of the firm of Wm. 
Brown of Manchester, Eng., Cattle Dealers; the Minister explaining that Mr. 

Brown was in Canada ‘buying cattle for the English market and had been eG 
Fy him to address the meeting, if the committee so desired. | 


With the unanimous consent of the committee Mr. Brown then proceeded 
to address the committee on the subject of beef cattle conditioning, buying, 
transportation and selling on the English market and answered questions relative 
thereto. 

At the conclusion of the address the thanks of the committee was accorded 
Mr. Brown. 

a Mr, A. A. MacMillan, Chief of the Sheep and Swine Division of the 
Department of Agriculture was then called and addressed himself to the subject 
of hog grading and marketing. 


At one o’clock the committee adjourned, sine die, Mr. MacMillan to appear 
at a subsequent meeting to give further information. ue 


a : & A. A. FRASER, 
| Clerk of the Committee. 
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Filed by W. A. Brown, Chief Poultry Division. (See No. 1, June 9.) 


XN \IEMORANDUM CONCERNING THE SPREAD IN PRICES IN THE 
--—s«* MARKETING OF EGGS THROUGH VARIOUS TRADE. 
CHANNELS AS OF JUNE 10, 1931 


The following illustrations of prevailing price quotations in different parts 
of Canada indicate the prevailing price spreads in the various channels of trade. 

In the majority of the instances cited it is assumed that the producer is 
rketing eggs through the country merchant. It should be noted, however, 
it the producer is quite at liberty to eliminate any of the intermediate 
ndlers if he so desires. Thus may producers sell eggs to city wholesalers, 
y retailers and even city consumers, The price which they receive for eggs 
$0 ae will be approximately those as given below for the class of trading 
concerne 


3 Davput, Man = 


23 Merchants paying producers. . gos AGP eee eee Ca gestae ORAS eo CODE: 
Firsts 10 cents. 
- Seconds 8 cents. 


Merchants rotailane docally oe he eee ck es extras 16" cents: 
Firsts 14 cents. 
Seconds 12 cents. 


= Merchants shipping to Winnipeg receiving from whole- Extras 14 cents delivered. 
salers there. Wipe Firsts 12 cents delivered. 


Seconds 9 cents delivered. 


E 4 
Merchants shipping to retailers in Winnipeg receiving.. Extras 16 cents. 
. Firsts 14 cents. 

Seconds 11 cents. 


Winnipeg wholesalers selling to retailers... .. .. .. .. .. Extras 19-21 cents. 
Firsts 15-17 cents. 
Seconds 12-14 cents. 


Winnipeg retailers selling to consumers.. .. ..... .. .. Extras 22-26 cents. 
Firsts 17-20 cents. 
TS ss Seconds 14-18 cents. 
Moose Jaw, SasK.:— 

pitty meronants paying 2h. et sees ee ke ones deers: 10 cents: 
Firsts 8 cents. 
Seconds 5 cents. 


= ee Wikclesalerd paying country merchants or producers, Extras 14 cents.. 


3 delivered Moose Jaw. Firsts 10 cents. 
Ben = Seconds 7 cents. 
Be City. Srenauts: PayiNe  PIDUMCETSs <a. tok ey woe ess daxtras 12; cents. 
Bes ee Firsts 10 cents. 


Ss Bee : Seconds 7 cents. 
© Wholesalers selling to retailers.. .. .. ....+... -. +. Extras 20 cents. 
a ; Firsts 14 cents. 
re Seconds 11 cents. 


= Wholesalers selling in carlots to the East.. .. ....... .. Extras 18 cents f.o.b. 
pe ee aaa : Firsts 13 cents f.ob. 
pk = Seconds 11 cents f.ob. 


Retail store AP Peet acta anes ari Sio9 Salad ob-ce mca ae oe at .. Extras 19-25 cents. 
es eae oak Firsts 15-20 cents. 
Seconds 10-20 cents. 
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3. YORKTON AND MELVILLE, SASK. :-— 
Merchants and dealers paying RE Ph 


Eggs retailing locally.. 


Dealers in Yorkton and Melville district shipping to 
Montreal are receiving approximately. 


4. WEYBURN, SASK.:— 
Merchants paying producers.. .. .. . 


Beggs retailing locally... .. 6. se ee ee ee ee oes 


The producers’ Pool in Manitoba is advancing to its 
shippers at loading stations. 


The advance being made in Saskatchewan is.. 


6. LANARK CouNtTy, ONTARIO :— 


Country merchants in Lanark county paying - producers 
for small lots a flat price of.. : de gh. = 


The UFO. Grading Station at Perth is paying either 
country merchants or producers.: 


* 


These eggs are being sold in Montreal to wholesalers at 
approximately. 


Montreal wholesalers would pay country merchants or 
producers in Lanark County.. 


Wholesale prices of eggs to retailers in Montreal..... .. 


Retail prices to consumers in Montreal.. 


7. LonpDoN, ONT. :— 
Western Ontario merchants generally, paying producers. . 


Country dealers buying from country merchants... 


Country dealers selling to Toronto wholesalers, delivered. 


Toronto wholesalers selling to retailers.. 


Retail prices to consumers Toronto.. 


Extras 12 cents f.o.b. 
Firsts 10 cents f.o.b. 
Seconds 7 cents f.ob. 


Extras 14 cents. 
Firsts 12 cents. 
Seconds 8 cents. 


Extras 184 cents f.ob. 
Firsts 134 cents f.o.b. 


Seconds 114 cents f.o.b. 


. » Extras 11 cents. 


Firsts 8 cents. 
Seconds 6 cents. 


Extras 15 cents..: 
Firsts 12 cents. 
Seconds 10 cents. 


Extras 13 cents. 


‘Firsts 9 cents. 


Seconds 5 cents. 


Extras 12 cents. 
Firsts 8 cents. 
Seconds 5 cents. 


14-15 cents. 


Extras 17 cents. 
Firsts 12 cents. 
Seconds 10 cents. 


Extras 22 cents. 
Firsts 17 cents. 
Seconds 15 cents. 


Extras 20-22 cents. 
Firsts 16-18 cents. 


Seconds 13-15 cents delivered. 


Extras 24-26 cents. 
Firsts 21-22 cents. 
Seconds 17-19 cents. 


Extras 29-34 cents.. 
Firsts 25-28 cents. 
Seconds 20-25 cents. 


Extras 15-16 cents. 
Firsts 12-13 cents. 
Seconds 9-10 cents. 


Extras 16-17 cents. 
Firsts 13-14 cents. 
Seconds 10-11 cents. 
Extras 19 cents. 
Firsts 16-164 cents. 
Seconds 134-14 cents. 


Extras 21-22 cents. 
Firsts 18-19 cents. 
Seconds 17 cents. 


Extras 24-28 cents. 
Firsts 21-23 cents. 
Seconds 19-20 cents. 


a eS a ee pean Mase PT Pe ee ahd ee ee 
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8. LBERTA Se cans 
With very few exceptions country merchants in Alberta 


are paying producers for eggs at the present time an 
average of 8 cents per dozen. The following are 
details of two shipments of eggs from country 
merchants to wholesalers in Edmonton :— 
(a) 15 dozen eggs from a country merchant 
Lamont shipped to an Edmonton Whole- 
Gd saler 
1 dozen and 9 Extras at 13 cents. 
9 dozen and 2 Firsts at 11 cents. 
3 dozen and 7 Seconds at 8 cents. 
4 Cracks at 6 cents. 
2 Rots at .. cents. 
The average return for this shipment.. : 
(b) 15 dozen eggs from a country merchant in 
Amisk shipped to an Edmonton wholesaler 
5 dozen and 6 Firsts at 10 cents. 
8 dozen and 10 Seconds at 7 cents. 
8 Cracks at 6 cents. 

The average return for this shipment.. .. 

The average returns from Edmonton wholesalers to 
country merchants at the present time are $2.50 per 
case or slightly in excess of 8 cents per dozen. 

- Wholesale prices of eggs to retailers at Edmonton. . 


Wholesalers selling in carlots to the East.. .. .. ... 


Retail prices to consumers. 


). SASKATOON, Sasx.: ae 


- 


eS 


— 


Country merchants in the Saskatoon district paying pro- 
ducers. 


_ Saskatoon dealers paying country merchants.. 
Wholesale prices to retail stores in Saskatoon.. 


Retail store prices in Saskatoon... .. . 
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103 cents per dozen. 


8 cents per dozen. 


Extras 22 cents. 
Firsts 20 cents. 

Seconds 16 cents. 
Cracks 13 cents. 


Extras 17 cents f.ob. 


Firsts 12 cents f.ob. 


Seconds 10 cents f.0.b. 


Extras 22-25 cents. 
Firsts 20-22 cents. 


Seconds 16-19 cents. 


Extras 9-13 cents. 
Firsts 8-10 cents. 
Seconds 5-7 cents. 


Extras 13 cents. 
Firsts 10 cents. 
Seconds 8 cents. 


Extras 17 cents. 
Firsts“15_ cents. 
Seconds 12 cents. 


Extras 22-25 cents. 
Firsts 17-20 ¢c ents. 
Seconds 14-15%c 
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= to deal with the naming of witnesses who should be required to come before the 
og committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 
Houses or CoMMONS, 
THurRspAY, June 11, 1931. 


eo The Select Standing Committee on Aericulture and Colonization met at 
ans 00 o’clock a.m., Thursday, June 11, 1931, Mr. Senn in the Chair. 


The CuatrMan: I suggest, gentlemen, that a sub-committee be appointed 


Moved by Mr. Bowen that Nears. Tummon, Campbell, Gobeil, Perley and 


2 Totzke be a sub-committee to recommend such ‘witnesses as they may decide 


os 


~ should be called, and to report the same to the main committee for approval. 


The Cuatrman: Gentlemen, Mr: MacMillan was asked to come here to 
give evidence with regard to his department, but I am told that we have with us 


to-day Mr. Brown of Manchester, England. He will be here to-day, but he will 


a 


‘not be available on any later occasion. Mr. Brown had charge of the shipments — 
of cattle which were made to the Old Country, and I would suggest to the com-— 


q mittee that we hear Mr. Brown. 


49 


-Hon. Mr. Weir: May I say that Mr. Brown represents his firm which is _ 
located in Manchester, and his firm sold about 90 per cent of the Canadian © 


= eattle that have gone to the old land since last fall. He came ont to Canada last 


aa 


fall. On that occasion he did not go further west than Toronto, so I persuaded 


E- ~ him on this occasion that he had not seen Canada—lI say that with all due - 


~ deference to Ontario—until he had visited Winnipeg and Calgary and had seen 
the sheep and cattle of western Canada and thus derived a first hand knowledge 


of that part of Canada. Mr. Brown will give us a short talk and then he will 


a 


a 


on 
. 


4 answer questions. 
es 


Mr. W. R. Brown is called. 


Mr. Brown: On this occasion, instead of staying in Toronto, I went further 
west. We had in the spring a certain type of western animal that has been very 
pe asiory to the trade in England. Before this year Westerns didn’t have a 
very good reputation. We were getting a class of cattle that were not exactly 
“suitable for feed and not exactly suitable for butchers, but this spring the cattle 
- that have come across from western Canada have been very suitable for either 


4 purpose; so much so that people who have not had these Westerns in England 
a and could not be persuaded to buy them before, have bought them this spring 


¥ 


ee 
2 


-and have definitely been able to make a nice little profit. J am speaking of the 


farmer who has fed these cattle. These people now have an appetite for more 


’ Ee ‘ef these Canadian cattle of the right class, and if this right class comes across 


this fall there is no doubt there will be a ee demand on the other side. At the 


2 present time, of course, everyone is looking for space to ship their cattle. The 


prices on our side are one cent and one cent and a half profit on this side, but 
every one must remember that that is only a phase of the trade, and it will last 


_ for only two or three weeks longer now, and anyone shipping caitle across must — 


be prepared to face the prices that are ruling in regard to the open trade with 


_ Ireland, because when August comes we have a decline in prices. If the right 
& class of cattle is Bent across to the other side they will hold their own in com- 


35 
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petition with our own cattle. You have as good western cattle coming across 
this year as I have ever seen in our own country—among the Herefords and the 
Blacks, and the farmer over there would be very pleased with them. No doubt, 
some of you will want to ask questions, and I shall be only ‘00 pleased to give 
you information and answer your questions. Our firm has handled, roughly, 
90 per cent of your cattle. My Grandfather was in the trade, and our firm has 
followed this Canadian trade all the way through. 

Mr. DonneEtty: Is it a private concern? 

Mr. Brown: Private. | 

Mr. Muuutns: I can strongly recommend this firm. I know all about it. 
A year or two ago I did a lot of business with them. I have been shipping to 
them for a long time. In fact, I was a partner with them in some shipments in 
the earlier days. I don’t know whether my business was with your Grandfather 
or your Father, Mr. Brown, time has slipped away so rapidly. But they are a 
very old firm in Manchester, and a very reliable firm, and anything that will 


come from Mr. Brown I can tell this committee will be absolutely bona fide. I- 


want to say this that it is nice to see Mr. Brown come out here and put his own 
money up to buy cattle. What I claim to be the right system is a system whereby 
the farmer sells his cattle at home. 


Mr. Brown: Absolutely. 


Mr. Mutuins: Sell your cattle at home; sell them on your farm; let the 
other man come after them; let the buyer, the shipper, the cattle dealer or any- 
body else come after them, and let the farmer make his own bargain and sell his 
cattle. I would like to see that method brought back again. I do not want to 
see this new order of things. I would like to see more of these men coming out 
- from England, ready and willing to put their money up against the trade and 
buy the cattle in this country, take them home and take the risk of the ocean 
voyage and the risk of the markets—the various risks that obtain in the cattle 
trade. Mr. Brown has shown his faith in the cattle industry. He has been 


trading on different markets. I can strongly recommend his firm because of my_ 


association with it over a number of years. I have always had a fair deal from 
them. They have treated me right, and I think probably I am one of the oldest 
shippers left in the trade who has been dealing with that firm up until the trade 
stopped in 1926. ears 

With regard to his suggestion, I want to say this: there is a different type 
of cattle used by Manchester from that used by Liverpool. There is a different 
type in demand for Glasgow from the type in demand in Liverpool or Man- 
chester. I think if you ask him the question he will tell you the types of cattle 
needed for Manchester and Liverpool and the type which is in demand in Glas- 
eow and other centres in England. That makes all the difference in the world— 
the type-of cattle required for these various markets, and how you ship them 
and select them; and Mr. Brown is in a position to explain that. 
. The Cuarrman: Mr. Brown is ready to answer any questions you may see 

fit to ask him. 

Mr. Porrrous: Are these cattle sold principally to the feeder trade? 


Mr. Brown: No, the cattle at the present time are not, except in exceptional 
circumstances, sent to feed; they are all for the butcher. That is because your 
class of animal going across at the present time, apart from Scotch cattle and 
maybe the select cattle the north country, are of better quality than can be 
eenerally obtained, and that is why these Canadian cattle are drawing the price 


they are to-day. This is the off season; we are between our stall feeds and our. 


crass cattle, and the demand is generally just a wee bit on top of the supply, 
and your cattle are meeting that demand, and the quality enables the butcher to 
take that supply right away. : 


The CHairMAN: Is there a market for grass cattle? 


Pe rae Tee eee 
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Mr. Brown: Oh, yes, there will be a market for feeders later on. 
_ Mr. Lucas: This same class of cattle that is going over now will be the 
feeders in the fall? 
Mr. Brown: Yes. Even in the fall of the year we have the butchers 
still going among your cattle. 
Hon. Mr. Were: The class of cattle going over now is butcher cattle? 
Mr. Brown: Yes. They are going into consumption. 
Mr. Mvuuurns: You buy short keeps? 
Mr. Brown: Yes. 
Mr. Muuutns: What we call fat cattle in this country; they take them 
for short keeps and hold them for thirty days and then turn them back into 
the market rn | 
- Mr. Brown: Yes, that is correct. The butcher to-day can afford to give 
more than the stall man for those cattle. If the stall man was buying those 
cattle to-day he would have to buy them at the highest price of the year and 
sell them at the lowest. That rules him out of the question for the time being; 
but when September comes and prices have eased a bit he will buy those cattle 
to stall feed. . | | 
Mr. Pertey: What is the best class of cattle sent in the fall? — 
Mr. Brown: We find that the Herefords which are sent over from the 
west are the type they-are after, and the weight. Of course, they prefer a small 
beast—anything from 900 to 1,100 pounds—that is, weighed here; but your 900 
pound beast is pretty well ruled out of the question because of the expense 
of shipping as compared with the 1,100 and 1,200 pound beast. The weight 
asked is for a beast of from 1,000 pounds to 1,150; and also I might say age 
is an important factor. If they are young cattle they will command a ready 
market. : : 
Hon. Mr. Weir: What month would be the best month for butcher cattle? 
|. Mr. Brown: For slaughter? - The best months are April, May, June and 
part of July. That is our dearest part of the year. 

Mr. Muuurns: And for steers, im the fall? — 
Mr. Brown: Yes, steers in the fall. 
Hon. Mr. Weir: What about February and March? 
9 Mr. Brown: In February and March the prices usually show an increase 
over the back end, but not a great deal. We have always to wait until the 
month of May generally before you get any increase in prices. Our cattle 
prices never altered from last September—from last October up to four or five 
- weeks ago there was no fluctuation at all. Since then they have raised only 
a penny a pound. © 
a Mr. Muuurns: For the information of these gentlemen, will you tell 
~ them—will this not be correct, that a three parts finished steer weighing about 
1,100 pounds in the fall of the year is the most profitable one to ship? For 
instance I sold you a bunch of steers of about 1,100 pounds, three parts finished. 
' They can raise these cattle in western Canada, they. can feed these cattle in 
the west, but not finish them to make them fat. They can raise them exten- 
sively in western Canada on cheap feed and they can three parts finish them. 
Ys that not a profitable animal provided that ocean freights are reasonable? — 
j Mr. Brown: The animal that is three parts finished is the animal the 
 eattle man will go after on the other side for short keeping. 
Mr. Muturys: Where did you send these cattle you bought from me? 
_. Mr. Brown: You sent some cattle over this last back end. There were 
some cattle that came over, some small cattle, Herefords, that had been out 
on the grass the whole time, and those cattle would be Just about ready, and 
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the farmer would be about ready to sell them this month. That farmer told | 
me that he never had cattle that did as well as those; and although we had | 
hard work to persuade him to buy Canadian beasts—he had never bought | 
one in his life before this year—he is prepared to buy three or four hundred ~ 
for himself, and the farmers around about are all looking on wanting to get’ | 
the same class of cattle as this man has had. Those are small cattle. I suppose = 
they weighed here 900 pounds, and those cattle are the only cattle that that — 
farmer happened to have that left him any profit. His Irish cattle did him 7 
very little good. eee ’ 
Mr. Muuuins: It is very nice to have you here and hear you say that. Is © 
it not a good thing to let a good dairy cow go into England at the present time — 
three parts gone for calving purposes? Do you remember the sales we used to ~ 
have at Stanley Market where we used to sell one thousand a week? Is that i 
not a good thing for Canada? | 3  @ 
Mr. Brown: You have asked me a question that I cannot discuss. From a — 
personal point of view, with your heifers and cows it would be a very good thing,” — 
but our Board of Agriculture in England has set its face against allowing the 
free transit of cows and heifers, and I am afraid that no pressure could alter it. 
Hon. Mr. Wetr: Have the Irish females access? | 
Mr. Brown: Yes, free access. We realize the hardship when there is. a dis- — 
tinction made between Ireland and Canada; but we have our political question, — 
and I would not like to discuss it. aS 
Mr. Muuuins: You remember going with me into a place where there was 
a pile of calves lying on the dock. We looked at them. They were all calves — 
taken out of cows or heifers, and if our cows were permitted to that market that — 
would be a wonderful market in England for our cows three parts gone in calf. — 
If we could get into the British market at the present time with our dairy cows, | 
it would be a good thing. Of course, Ireland is opposed to it and is fighting 
strenuously to keep us out. I want to make that statement on the floor of the 
House. I do not know whether I am going to be able to get to it or not. Ii'we. 4 
‘could get back on the British market with our Springer cows we could raise 3 
- them plentifully, and get them three parts gone in calf, and ship them for. calv-_ 
ing purposes. We sold one thousand at Stanley Market years ago. If we could ~ 
eet back to that condition would it not be to the advantage of Canada? aa 
Mr. Brown: It would be to the advantage of Canada and to the advantage — 
of England. é; 4 
Mr. Mvuuins: That is the point. It would augment the milk supply. 
Mr. Brown: First of all, you must make our Board of Agriculture and also ~ 
our government see the point. Now, you have the sympathy of a lot of farmers, — 
but maybe the majority of our farmers may be opposed to Canadian cattle. — 
You can see my point. If you are going to put all those cattle on the other side — 
--our cattle business is bad enough—if you are going to put all those cattle — 
there you can quite understand that those people are not going to give your — 
cattle a hearty welcome. Suppose, on the other hand we started to ship cattle 4 
into Canada, I am afraid they would not receive a very good reception in Can- 
ada. But there is a section, and a big section in Great Britain that wants your ~ 
Canadian cattle, and can take care of them. You must remember that you ~ 
cannot get all the boats you want to carry the cattle, and if you did get the 
boats the only thing you would do on the other side is nick our market and — 
yours. If you had one other boat a week running into Birkenhead, one boat — 
more carrying four or five hundred cattle, you would not get the same returns. — 
It would break our market over there. You must remember that our trade, — 
the meat trade of Great Britain is governed purely and simply by the chilled and — 
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frozen meat trade and not by our own produce. If the quantity of chilled meat 
‘is so great that we have to take these, very low prices, we cannot expect buyers 
to come along and buy this fresh meat at two and two and a half times the price. . 
Mr. Muuiins: Will you explain to this committee the difference between 
“South American chilled meat and Canadian fresh live cattle? 

_-_-Mr. Brown: If you were to go into a restaurant and have a joint of each 
cooked I would defy you to pick the right joint four or five times out of ten. 
_ That is the difference when the meat is cooked. There is no use arguing that 
“the chilled meat is not of the same quality as the fresh meat.» We know that 
the fresh meat is better, but it is not worth twice as much. That is the price 
it is to-day. We had frozen lambs in our country selling when I came away at 
anything from four pence to six pence a pound with your home grown article 
at a shilling and a penny, or one and tuppence. With all the depression in our 
country, you cannot reasonably expect they are going to consume much of the 
fresh meat. 

| - Hon. Mr. Wet: By placing an extra boat for some other point, it would 
not have the same effect? — | Zi | 
Mr. Brown: If it went to some other point well and good, but the only 
boats we are likely to get at the present time are running to Birkenhead, and 
another boat into Birkenhead would spill that trade. - 

Mr. Muttins: Is the trade in chilled beef from the Argentine dropping off 
any? | : 
-_-Mr. Brown: I do not know. It showed signs when I came away of being 
a bit higher in price. . 

Mr. Mutts: There is the question of the relative price between chilled 
and fresh meat. 

Mr. Brown: It is the relative price between those two articles that governs . 
the trade. Te | 
Mr. Donnetuy: Will not chilled meat get a more favourable percentage? 
Mr. Brown: Absolutely. The percentage of chilled meat—there is not 
much frozen meat—it is_nearly all chilled meat—we have the figures, and you 
will find there has been a general increase from year to year. 

Mr, Donnetiy: Has there been an increase in price? 

Mr. Brown: It is cheaper than it was two years ago. 

Mr. McMinn: All meats are cheaper. 

- Mr. Donnetiy: Yes. But relatively speaking, chilled meat is receiving a 
more favourable reception. | 

Mr. Mutts: In 1925 I was in Manchester and Liverpool, and I found at 
that time that Canadian cattle were ousting a great deal of the Irish stock from 
its former markets; but after a time our competition seemed to fall down and we 
were not holding our own. I wonder if Mr. Brown could tell us why it was? 
_ Mr. Brown: 1925? Well, if I remember rightly one thing that stopped 
your exporting cattle from that time onwards was that you had such an increase 
in prices here that you could not send your cattle across. We were in the trade, 
but I do not think the trade finished until 1926. In 1926 we had a very bad 
year, and there was a lot of money lost. Your price went up here; our price 
did not alter much over there—but your price went up and when you started 
getting ten and eleven cents a pound for your cattle out here, there was no dearer 
spot in the world for cattle. Your price had gone up, and our price had gone 
down. I suppose supply and demand from the American side made your cattle 
go up, but our prices have stablized themselves around about the last few years. 
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Mr. Muuutns: Their ability to pay had something to do with their turning 
to the cheaper meat of the Argentine? ne 
Mr. Brown: Argentine meat started coming in stronger and cheaper. There 


was no need for any further increase in fresh killed meat. But you prices were 


going up, and that finished the trade. Then it started again in 1930, last back 
end, but the mistake that 1s made every time is that you make a few shipments 
and just because, I suppose, you do not get a profit, you think that things are a 
bit better here and you discontinue shipments, then when things get a bit 
better over on our side you say you want to ship your cattle there. You cannot 
expect the steamship lines to carry cattle for a month or two and then have the 
boats idle. If you can guarantee a regular supply of cattle you will find 
shipping facilities for them. : 

Mr. DonneLLy: ‘The same is true with us. We are not going to ship 
cattle over there if we can sell them for more at home. 

Mr. Brown: There is another side to that question. If you are going to 
base your export trade on prices realized on the other side in competition with 
prices realized over here, I do not think it will work to the best advantage. If 
you are willing to take the prices prevailing on the other side and you will only 
ship five per cent of your stock to the other side which is losing money based 
on the price it can realize here, it is, at the same time, helping you to keep 
your market on the other side for the five or ten per cent going out of your 
country. When the States shipped their cattle years ago they did not look for 
a profit on their shipments, but 90 per cent of the cattle made so much more 
a pound. Now, the same thing applies to you gentlemen here. : 

Mr. Gartanp: Would that not rather be true in connection with the cattle 
industry of this country, so that any loss in the export trade would be upheld 
by those who are selling the home trade? 

Mr. Brown: That is an arrangement among themselves. 

Mr. DonneLLy: It is hard to make a man export cattle when he is going 
to Yose money on it. 


Mr. Brown: Yes. I quite agree that no one likes to export cattle if they 
are going to lose money; but then do not come back with the cry afterwards, — 


“where is our shipping space?” That is what occurred in Canada. We have 
been shipping cattle all along, cattle purchased on our own account in Canada, 


since last September, and up to the time of my going away the profit and loss | 


account was on the wrong side, and well on the wrong side. When I come to 
Canada and start knocking about every one says, “vou have so much space 
why cannot I ship you a few cattle? Give me some of your space.” That 1s 
hardly a fair thing to expect. I had to stand the brunt of purchasing the cattle 
all through the bad times, and when things come my way where should I be? 
These men would leave me in another month, and I should have to go back on 
my own game again. 

Hon. Mr. Weir: With regard to selling some cattle in order to improve the 
market here, that is what has been done by the western dealers, not only last 
fall but this spring. They agreed to market the stuff and contribute 5 per cent 
each to the carloads that were shipped, just to demonstrate that they could 


cet them out of the country. At that time they thought there would be a loss. _ 


The CHARMAN: Now, gentlemen, we have another witness to-day. I do 
not want to cut off the discussion if there is anything of interest to discuss, 

Mr. Sproute: Are there any American cattle going into the Old Country 
at present? 

Mr, Brown: No. 
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3 Mr. SprouLte: Your argument would cover boats going out of Montreal 
to the Old Country market. Would that same thing apply to the cattle over 
‘there when they are cheap? 
-Mr. Brown: When our cattle are cheap and you send your cattle over 
_ you take a less price. 

Mr. Sproute: Yes. It would help to do the same thing that you mentioned 
a moment ago? | 
} Mr. Brown: Certainly. You have to take your own price. If you are 
- going to send cattle over you can get only those prices which prevail on the 
_ other side. We cannot give you any guarantee that the price is going to keep 
_ up, that you are going to receive seven or eight cents, or whatever it is at the 
_ present time. I tell you candidly that when August comes along you will receive 
less if you ship your cattle because you have to have an outlet. 
: Mr, Sproute: Pardon me. I do not think you have understood my state- 
_ ment. I think you mentioned a moment ago that all those boats and cattle 
going on the market would knock the market to a certain extent? 
‘ ‘Mr. Brown: Yes. Our market. 
Mr. Sproute: The same thing would apply, as you say, if you sell your 
— cattle there—the same thing would apply on the lower market; it would send 
it lower? : 
Mr. Brown: Yes, but you forget this point: as the price of your cattle 
_ decreases on the Old Country market, so does your consumption come up, and 
_ where we can take care of two or three boats at the lower price this would not 
- break the prices as much as two or three extra boats at these high prices. If the 
butcher has to charge two pence or three pence a pound more for meat at the 
_ present time, it stops your consumption. 
4 Mr. Sprovute: I think you are quite correct; but I believe that the supply 
- and demand is pretty nearly the same all over; but at the present time, 
_ unfortunately for the Canadian cattle, I guess we haven’t got space enough, and 
- maybe later on we will have space enough when it is not needed? 
Mr. Brown: That is exactly what will happen. You will have all the space 
- you will require, and you will not fill it. The steamship lines will lay the ships 
_ up and scrap the fittings and there would be no boats, and no more boats will 
be fitted out again. I will tell you that if we had not been in the trade and 
kept these boats going, there would not be a boat to-day to take the cattle 
across... ; 
; ‘Mr. Lucas: Does the retail trade reflect the price paid? 
, Mr. Brown: In what respect? As your price goes up consumption decreases, 
as your price goes down your consumption grows. It is only natural. There 
_ is only so much money to be spent, and if they can get so many pounds for so 
many shillings that is as much as they are going to spend that week. When 
_ the meat gets cheaper— : 

Mr. Lucas: Does the retail trade reflect immediately on that price? 
_ Mr. Brown: Pretty soon after the price is altered. 
Mr. McMiiuan: You do not expect any boats to go to Glasgow? 

; Mr. Brown: There may be a boat or two. If boats go to Glasgow some of 
_ the Glasgow fellows will come up and buy these cattle for keeping. 
_. Mr. Muttins: There is one point I would like you to explain. There is an 
_ agitation here that we should start packing plants and that we should ship dead 
beef. That is absolutely impossible? — 
q Mr. Brown: Yes, on that point, yesterday I was with Mr. McLean of 
_ Harris Abattoir, and he was very keen on that point of shipping meat. He 
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took me in the cooling houses and showed me all the meat, and asked me about 
meat landed in that condition in England, and what price it would make. I 
said if he would land the meat in the same condition in England as I saw it 
then it would make as much as any meat as we have got in England. 


Mr. McMutan: Even live cattle? ; 
Mr. Brown: No, this is dead meat. But there is one factor that you cannot 
get over. This meat is kept in a temperature around thirty-five degrees, or 
somewhere around there, and that meat, when it gets to England, has to go\out 
onto the market in a temperature at this time of the year of maybe anything up 
to seventy degrees. Now, that meat when it goes out is going to sweat, and that 
meat when it starts to sweat looks very mediocre, and they could only sell that 
meat there frozen or in competition with the chilled meat. They could never | 
make it pay. It has been tried, and I believe the firm that made the experiment — 3 
said it cost them $35,000. Ii you send that meat over to England you must 
be prepared to face prices ruling for chilled meat, and since that is four pence 
farthing and four pence half-penny, you can see that it is not going to be possible 
tO Gib . 
Mr. Mutuutns: It has been tried, and it is not possible to ship dead beef 
alongside of live cattle and get the results you want. Oa 
Mr. McMuitian: If you told them what the cattle you are shipping were — 
sold for— . 3 a 
Mr. Brown: Which cattle? ; 
Mr. McMitian: There are cattle landed in the Old Country; what are they 
bringing now live weight in Manchester? as : Fo ae 
Mr. Brown: These are the results given me since | have been out here. 
We have figures for cattle ranging in the west from six and a quarter cents up 
to seven cents according to the class of: animal; on cattle ranging in Ontario 
up to seven and half cents, net back. Of course, this only makes the demand — 
for space for shipping greater than ever, because those cattle naturally must 
be showing the person that is shipping them a difference of—he must be making 
- fifteen or sixteen dollars more than here. | : 
Mr. Mutus: About fifteen dollars a head? ; 
Mr. Brown: Yes, about fifteen dollars a head. That is only a passing 
phase. : 
! Mr. Porreous: When procuring space, do you have to contract for space — 
the year around? : 
3 Mr. Brown: Not exactly the year around, but | make arrangements — 
for space as far back as the beginning of March, and you gentlemen could 
have had space up to a few weeks ago, but you have all waited until that 
market firmly established itself before you would send any cattle across. You 
did not want to take advantage of the risk. You started shipping cattle in 
September, but you haven't got enough to keep on shipping. Therefore, you 
did not do so. Our firm has done all they could to foster this trade. They — 
have purchased the cattle, and there are other firms in England that are willing ~ 
to purchase cattle in Canada and are not asking you gentlemen to send them 
on consignment and take all the risks. I think cattle should be purchased out 
here by the firms that are going to handle them, as I have stated. a 
Mr. Mutuins: It is much more satisfactory to the producer here. 4 
Mr. Brown: It is more satisfactory for everybody concerned. 2 
Mr. Pertey: The important thing is for the producer here to realize that 4 
that type of cattle are marketable. = 
Mr. Brown: There is a market for any class of cattle at a price. 
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Mr. Tummon: Could you not very briefly give us a description of the 
types that are most acceptable? I think that is necessary. zg think the general. 
public would like that information. 


_ Mr. Brown: The type that is best suited for the markets of Birkenhead, 
J anchester and the Midlands is a class of animal ranging in weight, say, from 
1,000 pounds to 1,150 pounds, finished meat, the same as you have in the Here- 
Bord: type. That Hereford beast is a very compact animal. To look at an 
‘animal you would say that it weighs 900 pounds, and when you put it on 
the machine you find it weighs 1,100. Now, that is the type. Another type 
is the big rangy beast that looks to weigh a ton and only weighs about half 
of it. That class of cattle, of course, does not command the best price. Your 
Herefords and your good Black cattle have made prices that have not been 
obtained by a lot of our own cattle.’ On any boat you can always sell a few 
Hereford cattle. You should mix them. You do not want the whole 500 cattle 
‘on the boat, say, of 1,100 pounds. So long as you do not send a boat that is 
going to land 500 cattle weighing around 1,400 pounds, you are all right. If 
you mix them in the ratio of 75 per cent small cattle and 25 per cent big cattle 
on a boat you will be all right. 

Mr. Moutns: I have one of your bills of sale up in my room. You sold 

. bunch of heifers for twenty-four pounds a piece. Do the good quality 

Be ifers sell in Manchester? 

_ Mr. Brown: The heifers have to be killed at the Port of London, which is 
Birkenhead, and they can be shipped to any part of the country as good meat, 
but the expense of killing at Birkenhead is about two and a half per head, and 
hat, of course, detracts from the net returns on the beast. A good heifer, and 
by a good heifer I mean a pure heifer, commands in our country the best price 
of any—a good heifer, weighing 1,000 pounds—950 pounds to 1,000 pounds 
commands the best price in the country. There was always a question in the 
west concerning branding cattle. If we had a beast that was branded it took 
o much off its hide that it made the value of that beast so much less. At one 
time last September the difference between a branded hide and an unbranded hide 
-the branded hide sold for four pence and the unbranded hide sold for eight 
ence. A hide from a western. beast that was branded had half the value of 
1e hide of an unbranded beast. But to-day the price of hides varies. I cannot 
(plain this. The price to-day is five pence half-penny and a branded hide sells 
t three pence. The difference between the price of a branded hide and a not 
randed hide is not taken note of. Five pence is paid for the best clear hides, 
nd there are very few that are clear. The funny thing about branded cattle is 
iat they are not warbled and a lot that are not branded are warbled. Actually, 
that we have seen is that branded hides have made more than the clear hides. 
‘he clear hides have been warbled, and the average price for.a lot of cattle is 
bout four pence a pound. 

Mr. Garuanp: That last statement of Mr. Brown’s introduces a stienuae 
uestion which would be immensely interesting to prove, that is, whether the 
ae of hides stops warbling or not. 

Mr. Brown: I do not think that is so. It happens to be a coincidence. 
Mr. Speakman: I think it is because of the different conditions under which 
the ordinary branded cattle run. 

a Mr. Brown: On branded cattle to-day the hides come into as much money 

s what we call clear. 

_ Mr. Mutitns: We have a very important gentleman doe and we must not 
hurry him away, because his evidence is very important to western Canada. 
Ve are getting very valuable information from this gentleman, and this cattle 
ndustry has so many angles to it that it is just as well to get all the infor- 
- 2046-2 | 
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mation we can-while we have Mr. Brown here. It is not often we can get him, © 
and a gentleman who comes out here and puts his own money up is the kind of 
man we like to see in this country. a | 
The CHAIRMAN: I am sure we all appreciate that. The only point is that 
we want Mr. Brown to do the talking, and we will ask the questions. : 
Mr. Cayuey: In view of the prices, is the industry increasing in the Old — 
Land? Are the farmers going in more and more for stock raising so as to get- 
their home market? ; Sere a 
Mr. Brown: No. What is causing the increase in price this year is that 
the supply of stall fed cattle is finished and the grass cattle are not ready, so 
there is a scarcity of good cattle at the present time. That will occur. every — 
year, and that is where we get our high prices—owing to the break between the 
finishing of stall fed cattle and the grass cattle. In the last year or two the — 
crops in Scotland and in different parts of England have been very great, and, — 
at the same time practically worthless, ‘so that the potatoes were fed to the | 
cattle, and the farmers put in a second crop of cattle, and the consequence was | 
that there were more cattle in the spring of the year than were required. They 
had such a bad time with them last-year that this year they have been shy and— 
have put less cattle in, and that has caused an increase of price this year. 
Mr. Cayney: You do not think they will go on increasing cattle? 4 
Mr. Brown: No. As a matter of fact I do not know the numbers, but I do 
not think in our country there is any increase at all; rather the reverse. | 
Mr. McMrttan: You expect the Irish cattle before the beginning of August? 
Mr. Brown: Not in any numbers. The bulk-of the cattle start in August 
right up to October. October and November are generally the worst months. 
Mr McMituan: You buy some cattle in Dublin? : 
Mr. Brown: Every week. okt 
Mr. McMnan: You prefer buying them in Canada? 
Mr. Brown: Our first consideration— : : 
Mr. MeMruian: You are buying Canadian cattle because they are better 
_ eattle? 3 
Mr. Browx: As a matter of fact every country has its advantages. 
 Jreland is the same to us as the States are to you. Ireland is just across from 
us, sixty miles away. They can get the cattle into the country easily. A fellow 
cannot go across Canada and buy cattle easily; it is too far to come. The only 
point with regard to Canadian cattle is that they are good meat and good cattle. 
They are holding their own with any cattle from Ireland or anywhere else. I 
will not say they are better or worse. | | : 
e Mr. McMrttan: The Old Country man knows a good bullock. ! 
Mr. Brown: If you killed a Canadian, Irish and Scotch beast and. hung 
them up together in the Manchester market, your Canadian meat would be 
marketed at the same price, neither more or less than the Irish meat. : 
Mr. Muuutns: How about the offal? | 
Mr. Brown: The offal in the Canadian beast is sounder. 
Mr. Mvutuins You have no fluky livers? 


Mr. Brown: Asa matter of fact, your cattle ought to be all offal; the livers 
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are so sound. 
Mr. Muturns: A big percentage of the Irish cattle have fluky livers. 


Mr. Brown: A big percentage of the Irish livers are condemned and if 
not condemned, half of them are cut away. The difference between Canadian 
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0! Pal take one hucand offals out of one ‘hundred Canadian cattle and out of 
one hundred Irish cattle, and the difference in money would amount to half 
a dollar a piece more in favour of the Canadian cattle. 

Mr. Muturns:. I have made that statement and it has been contradicted. 
“JI am glad to hear you make that statement, because our offals are far see 
Phan the Irish offals—that is, heart, liver and tongues, 

Mr. Brown: I will give you this information—I don’t know how many 
thousand cattle have been shipped out by us—but out of all the thousands of 
cattle we have shipped over since 1924 we have had, I think, three beasts con- 
demned on account of tuberculosis—three out of thousands. 

~_ Mr. Muuuns: That is a pretty good record; and there is a very close 
watch, of course, kept on them. 

Mr. Tummon: Would it be safe to assume that in succeeding years there 
is pokey to be a fair market for the proper type of cattle? 

Mr. Brown: Provided you can afford to raise cattle here and export vee 
rt ‘to the Old Country. You used to have a big trade years ago. Well, your prices © 
then were nothing akin to what they are now. You have fallen off. Things are 
‘doing so badly. They are getting five and a half cents for cattle in the west. 
In the old days there was more in cattle in the west. I grant you that grain-fed 
cattle are nice animals, but there is nothing wrong with the other. I do not 
think in any country you will see cattle any es I should say the reverse 
would be the case. Cattle will have to become cheap. You are always fighting 
against that chilled meat, and in this country to-day you are now importing 
frozen lambs. Now, we eed on a small scale ourselves, and look the hold 
they have got to-day. It is the chilled meat and the frozen ‘lambs that rule our 
trade. Of course, you are not affected by it here as we are over there. 

Mr. Muturns: Smithfield market is full of frozen mutton and chilled meat. 
Mr. Brown: Yes. 75 per cent chilled and frozen, and 25 per cent English. 
- am not certain of those figures. 
' Mr. McMiuian: I may say that after shipping cattle from 1880 to 1900 
we decided we would sell at home if we could get five cents per pound. 

e Mr. Brown: You cannot expect—you do not want seven or eight boats 
in the service each week to ship these cattle. You just want to know what 
I umber of cattle our country can absorb without’ upsetting our own markets, 
because if our markets are upset it must react back to you, 

Mr. Cayiry: - Outside of Ireland and Canada, what other countries are 
selling live cattle? 

Mr. Brown: None. But I found out since I have been over here that one 
of the cheapest places to buy cattle is the United States right now. I do not 
d oubt they are actually cheaper than you are. In regard to the actual net 
return on cattle bought in Toronto and cattle bought in Chicago, it was just 
touch and go which were the cheaper cattle. 

S Mr. Mututws: The best high selling meat in England is the Scotch fed 
“beef? 3 

_ Mr. Brown: Yes. But don’t run away with the idea that all Scotch cattle 
are good. They are not. The Black Pole does not command a good price. 
* scotland also has a lot of commercial animals that run the same as any Irish 
eattle. 
3 Mr. Muuurns: The Canadian steer feeds well. It goes into the feed lot 
and comes back onto the market and sells as a home fed beast. 

Mr. Brown: Yes, that is correct; and it sells at the top of the market 
if it has been fed in England. 
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Mr. Mutuins: No matter how short or how long, it brings the top of the | 
market; is that correct? | 3 
Mr. Brown: Yes. I have ordered Scotch cattle from Perth. Those cattle 
came down. There were all sorts of breeds among them. When we killed those — 
cattle every one had a branded hide. They were Canadian cattle. But that > 
was no detriment to them. : It was only the hide which was branded. We. 
gave a good price for those cattle. a 
Mr. McMiuuan: The feeders used to like to buy our cattle and feed them | 
on the grass for a little while and then turn them in and sell them as best — 
Scotch. 4 
Mr. Brown: Yes. There is no harm in that, because the Scotchman is — 
importing his cattle from Ireland too, and they come out as Scotch cattle. 
Mr. Mvuuns: They put a little finishing touch on them and they come — 
back on the market as home fed cattle. Mr. Watson sold a number of them | 
for me. They were on feed thirty days. 3 4 
Mr. Brown: I sold some Canadian cattle. I sent them up to Perth. They ~ 
were sold at twenty-four pounds a piece in Perth. This farmer kept them for — 
twenty-six days. He need not have kept them that long if he had evaded the - 
order. He put those cattle onto his local market, and he had a very good thing. — 
That is why our farmers to-day like buying your cattle, because they are 
getting what we call a fat animal. They have only to keep its condition up, : 
never mind improving it, and they can put it on the market. in a short time. 
Now, that is what makes a lot of those farmers go after your cattle; they are - 
in such good condition. They start to thrive right away, and they are ready — 
for the market right away. If they buy some of our own cattle they have to — 
keep them a considerable time. They always take three or four weeks before © 
they start to do well. The Canadian beast starts to do well right away. — 
Mr. Muurns: The Irish cattle do not respond as quickly as ours? 

Mr. Brown: No. We do not feed any cattle, but that is the information 
I had. : 

Mr. Mvuuuws: That is valuable information for the committee, because | 
the Canadian steer does start from the time it goes into the feedlot 

Mr. Brown: Yes. The only thing against western Canada steers is that 
they are wild. In our country we have all these small farmers in close proxim-_ 
ity to the towns, and the cattle are driven through the streets, and you cannot 
expect them to be able to handle those western cattle the same as they do here. 
If you saw those western cattle when they get off a boat and when they are 
put on a train—they clear the streets. That is the only thing against them. 
Anyway the people are using these cattle and feeding them, and they know 
how to treat them. Po nate Ewe 

Mr. Bowen: What is the difference between a good feeder and a good 
finished article over there? 

Mr. Brown: A good feeder at the present time would, I suppose make 
roughly forty-eight shilling a hundredweight, and you would have your fat 
beast that would make very little difference— 

Mr. McMituan: That is forty-eight shillings per one hundred and twelve 
pounds. But as regards your feeder cattle— . ti 

Mr. Brown: What our farmer wants is what we call a fat beast—never 
mind using the term “feeder” or “stock beef,” keep to the term “fat”; and that 
is what he wants. He does not want an animal that wants too much feed. He 
wants from a three parts to a fat beast. 

Mr. McMiuwan: Can you tell us what is the cost from Toronto to Man- 
c, ester; what is the entire cost? AL Ps 
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- Brown: Of selling and yon thiae? 

_ McMiuian: Everything. 

. Brown: Twenty-eight dollars. 

. McMinuan: From Toronto to Manchester? 

. Brown: Yes. 

Mr. McMiuuan: Including transportation? 

»  #£=Mr. Brown: Yes. 

_ Mr. Speakman: I was going to ask you if there was any preference for the 
-dehorned animal? _ 

' Mr. Brown: They are all dehorned. Of course, there are some western 
cattle that come with a tremendous reputation, but, unfortunately, they come 
‘out badly, I have since learned from a person who had those cattle that the 
cattle had done badly. I saw him when I was out in the west this time. He 
had asked for a criticism of his cattle, and he was pleased to see that it was 
justified, as he had found out what had happened to his cattle. I will tell you 
¢ candidly that you cannot find any nicer meat anywhere than grain fed cattle. 
Take the cattle that came with a special consignment of two hundred odd; 
4 there was hardly a middling animal in the two hundred cattle. When that beet 
was hung up it was almost as white as chalk—a good selling colour. 

@ Mr. McMuuan: In the case of those cattle that did not kill out well, they ~ 
‘could not have been sufficiently well fed? 

~ Mr. Brown: No. Your grass beast out of the west does not kill as a rule 
to a good colour, either the animal is shipped too old or the colour is against 
‘the sale of the meat; and that is why the people at one time, even up to a short 
time ago, would run clear of a western animal, and that is why we never our- 
elves attempted to buy western cattle, but always Ontario cattle, because the 
eolour of your grass fed western cattle was altogether wrong. This year the 
colour of that meat is different. It has made people naturally ask for western 
eatitle j in preference to Ontario cattle. I had a cable this week from my brother 
stating the fact that in contrast western cattle had a better value than Ontario 


yr 


cattle. Now, that is the reverse. 

3 2 Vr. Mee: That is out of the feed lots of the west? 

' Mr. Brown: Yes, out of the feed lots of the west. — 

_ Mr. Mutts: But if they come off the grass they kill light in the kidney. 

- Mr. Brown: You can buy plenty of good cattle, fat cattle, and they kill 
\ ery nearly a red colour. That is against the sale of ‘that meat. 

| Mr. Cayuey: If you could buy cheaper in the United States would you buy 
from them? 

-- Mr. Brown: No. I could buy fat cattle over in the States. I will not say 
‘they were offered to me, but I have heard the suggestion thrown out about pur- 
chasing some cattle there. You must remember that those cattle have not quite 
the same facilities as yours. A feeder going to Birkenhead must be killed at 
Birkenhead. So long as I can purchase Canadian cattle and can make Canadian 
‘cattle profitable on the other side, I should not trouble about United States 
cattle. 

a Mr. Caytry: The question comes diane to this: how can we solve this 
problem of a steady supply from Canada to your market? It seems to me that 
at lies between the buyer and the producer. 

F. _ Mr. Brown: It is a very difficult question. 


Hon. Mr. Wetr: The producer must know when is the best time for the 
r narket and readjust his plans. 
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Mr. Brown: Here is the difficulty we are under. I am giving this from” 
our standpoint. We are purchasing cattle in Canada. Now, practically the only ~ 
points we can purchase cattle at in Canada are Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg ~ 
and Calgary. That is all right as far as it goes; but if we can afford, for” 
argument’s sake, to give six cents in Toronto for those cattle, the farmer who” 
owns them, whoever he may be, may have to fetch those eattle two or three ~ 
hundred miles on the railroad. He has all those charges to bear, and he may — 
get a net return of five and a half cents. Now, if we are going to purchase those a 
cattle at five and a half cents at home, see how much better he would be than 
with six cents at Winnipeg, because your expense would be no ereater than it 
is from Toronto. But, I have been around this country, and I have offered six. 
cents in Winnipeg for cattle. I have offered five and a half in Calgary. These 
self same cattle will go to the market and they are not going to make that price 
unless your market is considerably improved. _ 2 

Mr. Muuiins: You get the benefit of the through rate. See 

Mr. McMiuuan: So far as western Ontario is concerned, we cannot ship. 
our cattle to Montreal without feeding them in Toronto, and if we make the — 
connections we can ship them in about a quarter less than the thirty-six hour 
limit. I have had it-up with the Railway Commission. This comes under 
the criminal law, and it prevents us from having cattle on the train longer than 

hirty-six hours without feeding. | os - 
Hon. Mr. Wein: Is there any possibility of you getting a train load of 
cattle? siaae oe 7 
Mr. MoMinuan: Mr. McLean of the Railway Commission has said they” 
might relax the regulation to allow us to ship. 3 ‘3 
ee Hon. Mr. Wetr: In that way you cut the shipping time from Calgary to” 

Montreal by two or three days. =. 2) ae 

Mr. McMiunan: I may say that in years gone by when the railway; 
accommodation was not so good as it is now we always shipped from our markets 
to Montreal without feeding, and never had any difficulty in twenty years. — 
In 1921 when I sent my cattle across I had to feed them in Toronto according © 
to the regulations, and I think an effort should be made to do something in~ 
‘this regard. : = 

Hon. Mr. Werr: That is what they do in the west. They get a lot of cattle 
together there and make a trainioad and they cut two or three days off the 
journey. ; Soa 

Mr. Sproute: That law does not apply to-day. You can feed your eattl 
and send them through the same as you used to. a 
— Mr. McMinuan: Not according to my information from the Railway Com-— 
“mission. . 3 See es 

Mr. Sprovte: I can tell you of a man who is shipping cattle and for four 
~ weeks he showed me his papers. I know what I say to be right. oe 
Mr. McMittan: From what station has he been shipping from? 3 

Mr. Srroute: From your riding. He loaded the cattle out on four Satu 
days one after the other. Se eae 

The Cuatrman: I think the thanks of this committee is due to Mr. Brown 
for coming here and giving us this valuable information. a 

Mr. Brown: Gentlemen, if there is any further information you. want, I 
shall be only too pleased to supply it. Vhere is the vexed question as to how 
we can keep a regular supply going. I will make this very short. We have ha 
to keep that trade going, and I do say this, and I wish it to be borne in mind, 
that I do not think that the shipments should have been allowed to lapse from 
last September right up to a week or two ago. Out im the country the return 
from those shipments showed that they male the lowest markets of the year. 
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The three shipments were made and then you were finished. Now, it would be 
much better if the farmers had gone on all the time. I think you will have 
more boats on the service now, and you would have got into more channels in 
‘England. We got the trade going and then cut it down, and we have to start 
‘it up again. 

: Mr. McMinran: Shipping from St. John or Halifax? 

Mr. Brown: We ship all the time through St. John. We reckoned it up 
just before I came away, and we were on the wrong side, and we lost money. 
© We were shipping. cattle, and I was paying men commission out here buying 
cattle. But the farmer has got his cattle at home and can ship direct to the 
‘other side. I say this, that from last September up to the present time he 
should have been able to send cattle across; = @ 


Mr. McMituan: Is there any detriment to cattle from the extra shipments? 
' Mr. Brown: Yes. He does not get as good prices as obtain around Mont- 
real, but the detriment is not so great as to prohibit the shipment. 

; Hon. Mr. Wetr: The big difficulty is in our method of marketing. 
The Cuainman: Before going any further, I would like to make the sug-- 
gestion to the committee that in all probability some discussion will take place 
on the marketing of grains and fruits, and any member of the committee who 
ishes to have witnesses called should go to members of the sub-committee and 
make their wishes known. As soon as we found out what witnesses are to be 
ealled, we can open up discussion on these different questions. | 

» Mr. A. A. MacMiian: Chief of the Sheep and Swine Division, Department 
of Agriculture, called. 2 

> Mr. MacMinran: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I shall endeavour as 
briefly as possible to give you a review of hog erading since its inception in 
1922. Previous to the passing of the hog grading regulations a hog conference 
was called at Ottawa. That conference was called because, following the war, 
Canadian bacon was selling in the Old Country at a discount of around 
80 shillings per ewt. at that particular time, and that was such a serious 
handicap to our Canadian farmers, and affected the price of hogs so seriously 
here that the producers and packers became very much alarmed and the govern- 
ment was asked to call all interests together to see if some solution could not ~ 
be found for the problem which existed at that time. Now, that conference 
consisted of packer representatives, producer representatives, commission men, 
and representatives from the provincial governments as well as the Federal 
Government. Definite recommendations were made; and the main suggestion 
“that came out of the conference was that hog grading regulations be established 
under the Live Stock and Live Stock Products Act. The packers agreed that if 
these hog grading regulations were passed, there would be a premium for 
select bacon hogs of 10 per cent, and when the hog grading regulations went into 
effect, having passed in October, 1922, trading in hogs was established with a 
‘premium of 10 per cent for select bacon hogs. I should also say that the Swine 
onference agreed that outside of a fixed differential for select hogs, that all other 
hogs were to be sold on the markets throughout Canada according to the law of 
‘supply and demand. That is, there was to be no fixed differential between any 
of the other grades. The seller and the buyer were to get together and create 
. market demand, and the price would be establishd from day to day and 
week to week. After the hog erading regulations became operative, it naturally 
took some little time to get the trading switched from a flat basis to a sale 
according to grade. On some markets that was easier than on others. Toronto 
and the west fell in line quickly. Montreal was a most difficult market to get 
the trade switched over to a sale on a graded basis. I might say that even yet 
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market. But gradually as the grades became known, trading in hogs became 
established on a graded basis, and the ten per cent premium was paid for select | 
bacon hogs, and then prices were established for thick smooths and the other _ 
grades such as heavies, extra heavies, lights, feeders, and the rough hogs, sows | 


The CuairmMan: The basis of that price was on thick smooths? a 

Mr. MacMitian: The basis would be on the thick smooth grade, and 10 | 
per cent premium was paid for the select bacon hogs. There was a great deal 
of improvement work undertaken by the Provincial Departments and by the 
Federal Department, and as time went on hogs throughout Canada gradually 
became better. I can remember when hog grading went into effect first being 
out at certain shipping Stations, and it wasn’t uncommon to see the different | 
erades, and I remember in one case where we saw nine different grades of hogs, | 
white-blacks, red-blacks, red-white, and various colours, and all kinds of hogs 
up to select bacon hogs. 

Mr. Caytey: What had the colour to do with, it? 

Mr. MacMinuan: The colour represented lack of polish. 

Mr. Caytey: It would not play any part in the grading? 

Mr. MacMiutan: It did at that time. 

Mr. Coote: What part did it play? . 

Mr. MacMitian: Hogs are divided into bacon breeds and non-bacen breeds, ~ 
and particularly in western Canada the Poland-China and the Duroc-Jersey — 
were quite in evidence when the hog regulations commenced. | 

Mr. Coots: Is not the Poland-China the same colour as the York? ‘ 

Mr. MacMiuuan: No. The Yorkshire is white-blue, and the Poland-China ~ 
is black. Improvement went along hand in hand with the application of the ~ 
hog grading regulations. About 1925 the west began to clamour for some effort — 
to be made for a farmer to produce bacon hogs. We had a special meeting to © 
deal with that phase of the swine industry. It was very difficult to find a solution — 
at that time. Time went on until 1927. I might say that in the meantime, when ~ 
the hog grading started, Canada was exporting over one hundred million pounds ~ 
of bacon. So, the consumption here gradually increased and our supplies © 
for export gradually fell off. Then, in 1927 the packers found that this 10 per ~ 
cent premium which they had agreed to pay at the start became too much of 
a burden. That is, in the meantime, the supply of hogs for export had fallen ~ 
off and the bulk of our product was going on the Canadian market. : j 

Mr. Muuuins: Was that due to the grading? 

Mr. MacMinuan: No, it was due to gradual industrial development in 
Canada, and a period of prosperity which we were passing through, and also to © 
the fact that our quality of pork was steadily increasing, and we were able to © 
give our Canadian consumer a much better quality of product than he had — 
been receiving previous to the time hog grading was established. During the ~ 
last five years our hog population in western Canada has jncreased to a greater — 
extent than for any other five year period in the industry, and consumption has — 
been fairly high; in fact, over eighty pounds per person. 

Hon. Mr. Weir: Is that a year by year average, or an average for five years? | 

Mr. MacMituan: In 1930 our hog population, according to the Dominion — 
Bureau of Statistics was 4,000,000, which is down as compared with the previous 
year; but taking the five-year average our hog population has been considerably — 
greater over that entire five-year period.” Of course, 1924 was our big hog — 
production year in Canada. | : 


Mr. Muuuins: The farmer is pretty well educated now as to what you want? | 
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Mr. MacMintan: Yes. Just to give you an idea of ee we stand with 
1 regard to hog improvement in Canada— 

* Mr. Coote: You said your supplies for export were pale off ; oe meant the 
F quantity supplied to the trade was falling off? 


Mr. MacMituan: No. our consumption in Canada was steadily increasing. 
Mr. Coorr: You meant that there was less left: for export? 


Mr. MacMituan: Yes, less left for export; and our price here in Canada 
became somewhat similar to what exists in the cattle trade—as the price 
;- ‘Increased it became more difficult to export, and following the coal strike in 
fl | Great Britain, prices dropped to such an extent that the packers in the export 
_ business at that time suffered very considerable loss. The price paid for hogs in 

' Canada was altogether out of line with the price of, bacon in Great Britain. 


7 Mr. Coote: Has not the price of bacon in Canada been constantly higher 
_ than in Great Britain all this year? | 


Mr. MacMriuan: Yes. 

Mr. Sproute: You said that the packer at that time could not afford to 
- give the premium on the select hogs. Didn’t he have the right to buy all the 
hogs at any price he liked regardless of the select hogs? 
Mr. MacMiuuan: Regardless of the select hogs? 
© -. Mr. Sproute: Yes. 
P Mr. MacMutan: Yes. 


g Mr. Sproute: Why should he put up that argument? Why was the argu- 
ment brought in there? 


Mr. MacMiuian: Because the hogs in he. five year period—w ee the hog 
 erading started you had about. 60 per cent of all the hogs in Canada thick 
4 smooths, and a large percentage of the thick smooth grade was on the low edge; 
& that is, they were what is known as lard hogs. After five years of hog grading, 
the thick smooth grade became improved, or we had in that erade a large per- 
a ~ centage of hogs that were off the bacon breed; they were approaching the select 
bacon type and they were hardly good enough to go into the select bacon grade. 
' They made out that the 10 per cent premium as between selects and thick smooths 
- was not justified. 
_ The Cuarrman: May I suggest to the committee before Mr. MacMillan 
pr oceeds, that we have only a limited time to hear this witness this morning, and 
: that you should allow him to make his statement, and when we have his evidence 
in print at the next meeting, these questions can ‘be asked. I would suggest that 
~ unless something comes up of great importance. I do not want to dictate to the 
- committee. 


Mr. MacMiuran: The 1927 conference, ain was the second one, was 
largely ‘called at the request of the packing industry to consider the basis on 
4 which trading in hogs was to take place; and the packers at that time put up 
the argument that the 10 per cent premium which had been agreed upon at the 
outset was not then justified, and it was suggested it be decreased to 5 per cent— 
cut in two. That agreement was reached at the second conference, and the pro- 
ducers at that time asked that greater consideration be given to the matter of 

, - vetting the premium back to the producer. Now, I must say that when the hog 
~ grading regulations were first initiated, it was expected that when trading in 
- hogs became established on a quality basis, and a price was established for vari- 
cus grades, that that price would work through from the packer, through the 
’ commission merchant, through the drover or shipper or the cooperative organiza- | 
- tion, back to the producer of the hogs. Now, I might say that while we found 
that was true of the cooperative and true with certain shippers and drovers, 
there was a great percentage or a great number of men who were handling the 
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hogs and buying hogs flat from the farmers in the country. If they would get a : : 
load of hogs or a good number of selects in their load, they would sell those hogs — 


to the packer, or through their commission firm to the packer, on a graded basis, 


but the graded price would not go back through to the farmer. Naturally, the 4 
farmers were interested in seeing some of that 10 per cent when it existed, and © 
latterly when the agreement was revised following the 1927 conference—par- © 


ticularly at the 1927 conference—the producers representatives were insistent 


that the regulations be revised to make that condition workable under the hog J 


erading regulations. Consequently, following the 1927 conference the Joint 


Swine Commission which was charged with the responsibility of studying the : 


matter, recommended to the department the revision of the hog erading regula- 


tions and the inclusion of clause 11. Now, clause 11 requires that all shippers _ 
and drovers should grade their hogs at the local shipping point. That was a | 


ew venture and a new feature of the regulations. Previous to that time, the 


erading had been all done at the stockyards or at the abattoirs, and the farmer 4 
saw very little of the grader. The new regulations were passed shortly after — 


the 1927 conference, requiring all shippers and drovers to orade hogs locally. 


The idea was that the farmer would drive his hogs into the local shipping point ~ 


and would actually see the grading performed for himself. There was an excep- 


tion made to that, that if the drover felt that he could not erade himself, he had: q 
the option of marking each farmer’s lot of hogs so that when they went forward — 
to the stockyard or the abattoir they would be graded by the official grader, — 
and the information would be sent back to the farmer so that he got a definite — 
erading. Now, it took a long while to acquaint the farmers and the drovers — 
with the official hog grading regulations; then, after the revision took place in ~ 
1927, it took a lot of contact work—persuasion in some cases—to get the shippers — 
and drovers acquainted with the regulations, and with what was required, and to - 


eet the drovers and shippers to know the standards for the official grades. One 
by one these drovers started in to grade locally, and in that way the farmers 


cot better acquainted with the grades, and the hog improvement work continued — 
to go forward. Since 1927 hog grading has been more generally applied through- 


out Canada, improvement has gone forward; and I would just like to give you 
briefly the statistics showing where we stand to-day. In all Canada to-day, 
fifty percent of our hogs are of the select bacon or bacon grades. I will give 
you the figures of the select and bacons for the various provinces: Alberta has 


35 per cent of select bacons and bacons; Saskatchewan at the present time has — 
around 16 per cent of select bacons and bacons; Manitoba has 35 per cent, — 


Ontario 80 per cent, Quebec 45 per cent, the Maritime Provinces 60 to 70 per 
cent. Now, when hog grading started in the first place, the percentage of selects 


was around 12 to 15 per cent, but 60 per cent of the hogs were of the thick smooth — 
or second grade. In the orading of hogs to-day they are divided into two classes, — 
those that go into the bacon grade, and those again are sub-divided into bacon — 


and select bacon, the select bacon being the first grade, and bacon being the 


second; all other hogs are of the non-bacon type, the first grade being known 


as butchers. 
The CHAIRMAN: How much is taken off for that? 


Mr. MacMinuan: That varies on the different markets. Usually the price ; 
for butchers will be 35 per cent per cwt. below the price for bacon, and under — 


the present basis of marketing, select bacon brings a dollar per head more than — 


the bacons. The percentage of butchers varies. It runs from about 35 per 
cent in some of the provinces down to well, for instance, Alberta has 58 per cent 
butchers. In 1930, Saskatchewan had 56 per cent, Manitoba, 35 per. cent, 


Ontario 12 per cent. Ontario has the smallest percentage of butcher hogs of | 


any province. Quebec had 31 per cent in 1930, and the Maritime Provinces | 


had 24 per cent. The percentage of butchers for all Canada for 1923 was 33.17 — 
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total percentage of heavy hogs graded in all Canada was just under 2 per cent, 
‘and the percentage of extra heavy hogs is under 1 per cent. 
The CuarrMaAn: The heavies would not include sows? 
& Mr. MacMinuan: No. Now, we have a fair percentage of lights and 

feeders. That of eourse varies from year to year. 1930 was probably the lowest 
_ year for lights and heavies of any year we have had. The reason for that was 
_ the drop in the price of grains, and the relative steadiness of the price of hogs 
in relation to the price ab grains. That is, the farmers found it quite profitable 
Fic put hogs up to the proper market weight. In western Canada for a while 
last year fore were months when it was almost impossible to buy feeder hogs 
at all, and the percentage of feeder hogs dropped all over this country; but feeder 
_ hogs vary from year to year. In 1930 the percentage of feeder hogs for all 
Canada was 8.64 per cent. That was quite a low percentage. Now, at the 
F Present time, feeder hogs are gradually increasing, and I might say ee for a 
while last winter there was a tendency in all markets for hogs to be over- 
finished, to be, fed right up to the maximum of weight limit, and the packers 
; - found that. those carcasses In many cases were too fat for the popular consumer 
_ demand of Canada. 

. Mr. Caynumy: Were they waiting for the raising of the market? . 

Mr. MacMiuuan: They found that hogs at around eight to ten cents were 

3 quite profitable to feed, and grain was cheap; consequently they just fed them 
-to the limit. 
g Mr. Mutuins: How much did they take off a hog two pounds over the 
- heavyweights; how much did the packer take off the producer? 
= Mr. MacMruan: That varies. It depends on the market. It usually 
- runs around three and a half a hog. 
Mr. Mvuuurns: A three hundred pound hog has seven and a half mae 
- per pound taken off in our markets. 
’ Mr. MacMituan: It might run that high. It does not run that high in 
all the markets. 
Mr. Cayvutey: Would it pay to over- Stee elop these hogs? 
‘Mr. MacMittan: No. It is just what this member says, on certain hogs 
the cut is $7. If you get a hog over 230 pounds which is the maximum in the 
3 ~ select bacon erades, then he goes into the heavy class, and instead of getting 
~ 12 and 14 pound hams, he would get a ham w eighing around 17 and 18 pounds 
. with a heavy covering ‘of fat. ; 
7 Mr. Caytey: The discount for that Ginn be how much? 
a Mr. MacMinzan: That ham is not a popular ham to sell. 
g Mr. Cayitrey: The grading of it? 
— Mr. MacMiian: The cut? 
Be Mr. Caytry: ~ Yes. , | 

Mr. MacMiuuan: It varies on different markets from two and a half cents. 
- Montreal would be considerably less. 

. Mr. Muuuins: Have you a list of the Ce er taken off the various hogs 
from the producer? 

Mr. MacMituan: I can give you the prices for the last week at Toronto. 
This is the week of June 4, the official market report. Quebec, the price for 
_ bacon was seven and a quarter, close at seven and a half, selects at a one dollar 
premium per hundred pounds, feeders made $7.75, sows four and five dollars. 
Se LG oo not say anything about the cut. on heavies there. 
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Mr. THomrson: While there has been a marked improvement in the © 
class of hogs being produced, particularly in Ontario, since the grading started, — 
yet there is great dissatisfaction with the manner in which the grading is done. — 
The drovers have papers that they must put in at Montreal. Probably there 
are a dozen wagons driving up to be handled. The drover has not the time 
he claims to grade those hogs, but after he gets on the train he makes out his 
papers and he signs them and he puts them in and makes a guess at it. The = 
erading is not being properly done, and there is a great deal of dissatisfaction. 
Take the light hogs. They are discriminated against. You go down to buy 
‘one of those light hogs to cut up and they are selling at a premium at the — 
packers. If you want to buy from the packer to-day a light hog to cut up, 
it will cost you more money than a heavy one, and yet they are buying them 
at a discount. 

Mr. MacMinuan: You mean in Montreal? 

Mr. Tuompson: Yes, and right here in Ottawa. You can go down on 
the market to-day and buy a light hog that weighs 140 or 150, and you have 
to pay probably one, two or three cents more than you would have to pay for 
a 200 pound hog. . 

~ Mr. MacMruan: The regulations do not interfere in any way with the 
selling of those light hogs. 

Mr. THompson: Here is the point. The drover does not grade those hogs, 
and there are very few farmers to-day who are getting any returns back. I 
am shipping hogs all the time; I am raising them; the buyers come out and buy 
them at a flat rate, and the farmers are, in very few cases, getting any return 
back at all. I was talking to one of the largest drovers in the country. He said, 
‘we make out our papers after we get on the train.” The only man to-day 
who is receiving a fixed benefit from our grading regulation is-the packer. It 
it is a nuisance for the drover, and it is no benefit to the farmer, and the 
packer is making the profit out of it. | 

Mr. Buarr: The drovers have a similar complaint to make. They main- — 
tain that the grading in Toronto is pretty much the same to-day as it was when 
the grading started. I see you have 80 per cent of selects? 

Mr. MacMiuian: Selects and bacons. | - 

- Mr. Buarr: I went to the Toronto market on several occasions and all ~ 
you can get there in selects will be 25 per cent, and looking back to the year ~ 
the grading started the condition was the same. I would like to have your 
report verified in Toronto to see how that 80 per cent of select bacons was 
obtained. 4 

Mr. MacMiuuan: I am speaking of the whole of Ontario. . . 

Mr. Buairn: The buyers in my district are very anxious that the gradin 
will be done on the rail and that the farmers will get some return. They also 
say that it is much cheaper to bring the pigs up and fatten them, and not have 
them select. 

Mr. Brown (lasgar): We do sell our hogs to the drover. The drover 
sells them at a certain percentage. ‘ 

Mr. Muuuins: There is a case I know in Winnipeg where a buyer from — 
Montreal ordered four cars of hogs, and they picked out the selects and sold 
86 selects in Winnipeg. The buyer wired that he did not want the selects, not 
to ship the selects to Montreal, to sell them out in Winnipeg. They picked — 
out 86 and sold them at a premium in Winnipeg, and the rest of the hogs went 
on to Montreal. When they got to Montreal the grader said, “how many ~ 
selects did you have in Winnipeg?” ‘The shipper said, “86.” .The grader said, 
“T went over them and could only find 84.” He graded them again and found 
84. There were 86 in Winnipeg. Maybe at the next meeting you could tell 
-us something about that. That story is very prevalent in Winnipeg. It gives 
you some idea about the grading, because they found 86 in Winnipeg and they 
found only 84 in Montreal. x 

The Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


_ House or Commons, 


Tuurspay, June 18, 1931. 


The committee came to order at 11 o’clock a.m. Mr. Senn presiding. 


Members present; Messrs, Barber, Blair, Bowman, Bowen, Boyes, Camp- 
oll, Cayley, Coote, Gobeil, Loucks, Lucas, Moore, Motherwell, Mullins, Myers, 
ley, Pickel, Rowe, Seguin, Senn, Shaver, Simpson, Sproule, Stirling, Swanson, 
mpson, Totzke, Tummon, Weir, (Melfort), Weir (Macdonald) | 


Mr. A. A. MacMillan, Chief of the Swine Division, Department of Agri- 
ulture, again, by request of the committee, addressed himself to the subject of 
og grading and marketing. 


~ Mr. MacMillan agreed to file certain statements. 


Mr. F. E. Todd of the Canadian Packers, who attended before the com- 
uttee, by request, was unable to be heard up to the time of adjourment and 
greed to appear before the committee on Thursday, June 25th. 


The committee adjourned sine die. ea 


A. A. FRASER 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, 


4 | Tuurspay, June 18, 1931. 


is The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
10 o’clock, a.m., Thursday, June 18, 1931, Mr. Senn in the Chair. 


_ The Cuarrman: We will now proceed with Mr. Weir’s Order of Reference on 
the handling and marketing of Agricultural products. Mr. MacMillan, who was 
in attendance at our last meeting, has not quite finshed his statement. We also 
ave Mr. Todd who represents the Canadian Packers. 


— Mr. MacMitran: Mr. Chairman, Hon. Mr. Weir and members of the com- 
nittee, I will continue on from where I left off last day. I will endeavour to be 
yery brief. I would like, briefly, to substantiate a couple of statements which I 
ndeavoured to make before. The first is that since hog grading started there 
_has been a continuous improvement in the quality of Canadian hogs from year 
to year; the second is that as the quality of Canadian hogs improved, the hog 
grading regulations have been revised from time to time, and those revisions have 
been made with the full approval of the packing industry, the producers organi- 
gations, the Federal Government and the Provincial Governments. From the 
questions that were asked last day I‘judge that there are three things upper- 
most in the minds of a number of members of this committee. One of the 
juestions asked by Colonel Mullins brought into question the ability of the 
graders to grade on a uniform basis. The statement was made by Colonel 
Mullins that there were four carloads of hogs purchased at Winnipeg in which 
were found eighty-six select bacons which had been purchased in Winnipeg, and 
that the purchaser in Montreal had wired that the selects were not wanted on the 
narket, and consequently they were sold at Winnipeg; that when the four car- 
oads went to Montreal the buyer there said to the grader—the grader said to 
the buyer, “how many selects were there among those hogs at Winnipeg?” 
Mr. Mutuins: I said there was a report to that effect. 


' - Mr. MacMitian: A report. The buyer was said to have made the state- 
ent that in Winnipeg there were eighty-six select bacons, and the grader was 
said to have made the statement at Montreal that there were eighty-four. In 
‘eference to that question I would like to say that hogs are graded officially only 
at one stockyard; that is, if those hogs were officially graded at Winnipeg they 
would not again be officially graded at Montreal. Furthermore, if there were 
tour carloads of hogs bought at Winnipeg, and if eighty-six selects were taken 
out of those four carloads at Winnipeg, the buyer or the man who shipped 
those hogs to Montreal, would have to go out on to the Winnipeg market and 
pick up eighty-six hogs from a number of other cars. Probably three or four 
ears would be involved before those loads could be completed. Eighty-six selects 
constitutes a full carload in itself. So that just to make that point clear I 
should say that at Winnipeg, in the case of hogs going on to that market through 
the pool or from a local drover or shipper, each separate load would be graded 
according to the grade as it came on to the Winnipeg market; there would be so 
many selects, so many bacons, so many butchers, and so many of the other 
grades, depending upon the quality of the load, and a separate and distinct release 
certificate would be issued by the grader for each ¥¢ t/1, or part load, or truck load, 
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or whatever separate shipments come on to the Winnipeg market. I might say | 
that in the case of all shipments going east—and there are some from Albertal 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba, some of the local shipments are not graded at 
Winnipeg; they go on through; but any hogs that are graded at Winnipeg by | 
eraders, are not graded again at Montreal. I may say that the grading statistics | 
are used as an official record in compiling the number of hogs shipped through- | 
out Canada; they constitute the basis of the statistics of the Dominion Bureau | 
of Statistics. Now, with regard to the point which has been raised, the man | 
who made that statement made it with the idea of giving the impression to | 
Colonel Mullins that it would be possible for the grading of hogs to be so) 
absolutely uniform that it would be possible, say, to take out cighiytoaa| 
selects at Winnipeg and that another grader at Montreal might find eighty- | 
six or thereabouts, if he had not been told that the hogs had been taken out at 
Winnipeg. Now, I would like to inform the members of the committee that our 
graders receive a thorough course of training before they start out grading hogs. | 
Mr. Muuutns: Whereabouts? a 4 
Mr. MacMiuan: It depends on where they are going, or the province 
they are going to work in. Suppose we are taking on a new man in the province 
of Ontario, he would receive a course of training under one of our best men at 
‘Toronto or at a packing plant located, say, at Hamilton or Peterborough, or some-_ 
where else in th province. z | 
Mr. Mututns: Where do you get your hog graders? 
Mr. MacMiuian: Our hog graders? The Civil Service Commission adver-_ 
tises in the usual way, and applications are received. The applicants have to 
pass an examination in the first place. Those who qualify are appointed. Follow- 
ing their appointment they are located somewhere for a period of training. « It 
takes from three to six months to train a hog grader, so that he can be put out” 
on his own and grade correctly in accordance with the official regulations. ‘ 
Mr. Muuttns: May I ask you where you get them from? 
Mr. MacMiuuan: The bulk of our graders are agricultural college graduates. 
Some of them come from the trade. Some of them are practical hog breeders.” 
The majority of our men have been on our staff now for eight or nine years. 
' There are some who have been more recently appointed; but these older men 
have had eight or nine years experience. s 
Mr. Tummon: A man put on in Toronto and trained in Toronto could be 
moved and would work just as efficiently at Montreal, or any other place, 
would he not? ag 
Mr. MacMituan: Absolutely. I might say that in addition to getting the 
best type of men and the best trained men that we can, we have one man whose 
duty it is to do nothing else but visit the various hog grading centres throughout 
Canada and check up on the grading work being done there from time to time. 
You might put a man grading at Hamilton where he might be all alone, and 
it is possible that he might get a little bit out of true, so, we have a man to go 
around regularly to check up on the work of the graders. = 
An Hon. Memper: Who is that man? 
Mr, MacMruzan: William Jones. 
Mr. Caytey: Who trained these men? 4 
Mr. MacMiuuan: In the first place we secured the assistance of the com- 
mission men, the packers and the buyers, and the best authorities that could 
be obtained on hogs. . 
Mr. Caytey: They are not here in Ottawa? : 3 
Mr. MacMituan: No; on the stockyards. You must train these men where 
hogs are being handled. “3 
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Mr. Seance: Vee ae ae mean to say that two graders would grade alike? 


| Mr. MacMituan: Yes. We check up. I might say that these men are 
E tl rained to check repeatedly. 


_ Mr. Sprouts: You say that hogs are graded at one place, and if graded at 
"one place they are not graded at another; but if accidently there was a load of 
| ae went through and went to another point, and there was a buyer who got 
| those for a load of selects, would you believe that? 

i Mr. MacMiuuan: There might possibly be an odd case. There are some 
ta hogs known as liners. 

| Mr. Sproute: That is the point I am getting at. 

— Mr. MacMit1an: That is a condition that occurs in the judging of live 
: stock or the grading of live animals. Generally speaking when we check up on 
_ our graders, we usually get eight or ten of them in together. For instance we 
4 have in the Province of Ontario thirteen graders. 


Mr. Tuompson: What about grading by the drovers at the point of ship- 
m ment? 
Mr. MacMiuuan: If you will let me finish, you can ask your questions a 
| little later on. Once or twice a year we get our graders together. We select 
perhaps two or three carloads of hogs—they do not see them at all—and these 
| hogs are gone over very carefully, and the graders are sent out to grade them 
: one by one, and we make a complete record. Now, we have occasions where 
there would be one or two hogs different. We might put ten graders on those 
two or three carloads of hogs and they would be within one or two hogs of — 
pene correct all the way through. Now, if we had a grader on our staff, and 
hogs were graded efficiently at Winnipeg and showed eighty-six selects and 
the grader at Montreal eraded eighty-four selects after they were taken out of 
Winnipeg, the man’s job would not be worth ten cents the next day. 
Mr. Moututns: How does it exist now? 
Mr. MacMiutan: It does not exist. You have on the stockyards the pool 
: Bice the commission men and the drovers who are watching the grading of 
_ these hogs. Now, they represent the selling end of the trade, and if they think - 
Bcy are not setting all the selects among those hogs, you can be very certain 
hat those sellers will raise a kick right away. On the other hand, we have the 
Backers’ buyers who are paying a premium for those hogs, and if they think 
that the grade is not correct and they are paying too much money for selects, 
Bey are going to kick also. Now, we have the two influences there. 
Mr. Muuurns: Have they ever kicked? 
Mr. MacMitran: We have had cases. 
4 Mr. Muuiuns: From the packers? 

-Mr. MacMitnan: From the packers, from the commission man, from the 
pools and from the cooperatives. | 
Mr. Picxie: From the farmers? 
3 ~ Mr. MacMirzran: And from the farmers. 
4 Mr. Buarr: Last day you said that our hogs in Ontario had improved 
from twenty per cent up to eighty per cent. You also say in your own report, 
The reports from Toronto say that the selects have decreased in percentage from 
tl e first year up until this year, and this year there are less selects in the city 
of Montreal than there has been in Montreal during the hog grading season. 
Consequently, your hog grading system must have changed every year, or else 
your hogs must have depreciated in the type of hog produced. This statement 
has been given to me by the buyers, by the cooperatives in Toronto, that the 
graders are grading hogs on a lower percentage of selects every year. And yet 
your statement says that many have vastly improved ; that they have been 
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raised from twenty per cent to as high as eighty per cent to represent the | 


improved value of the hogs, although your graders are giving a lower number 
of selects every year? / ) 


Mr. MacMitian: At’ Toronto. The Toronto stockyards. The farmers — 


there sell wherever they can find a market. In the Province of Ontario the 
packing industry is not centralized as it is, say, in the Province of Manitoba 
where you have all the packing plants at Winnipeg, or, say, in the Province 
of Alberta where the packing plants are located at Calgary or Edmonton. 


When hog grading started there were certain packing plants in the Province — 
of Ontario that at once undertook to buy all their hogs on the graded basis, — 
and they found when they bought a lot of select hogs and were able to turn 


out a quality of product that was above the average, or of a particularly good 
quality, that their trade increased. Now, during the last nine or ten years 
there have been new packing plants established in the Province of Ontario, 


one was opened a few weeks ago at Barrie, and I will give you instances of | 
where packing plants in the Province of Ontario which were killing probably — 


five or six hundred hogs a week when hog grading started, are to-day killing 


upwards of two thousand hogs a week, and some of those plants are turning out ; 


a product that requires that they buy a high percentage of select hogs. Now, 


in the Province of Ontario—-if you take the province county by county—you ' 


will find that there is a great deal of high quality hogs. To give you an example 
of that, Brant County in 1930 had 34 per cent of select bacon hogs, 59°9 per. cent 
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of bacon hogs, and only 7-9 per cent of butchers. Now, I will give you the | 
opposite of that. Essex County had 4-2 per cent of selects and 31-4 per cent — 


butchers. Now, the counties in the Province of Ontario vary in regard to the ~ 
percentage of select hogs they produced, and in regard to the extent to which ~ 
improvement has gone forward. Naturally the packing plant that wants good © 
hogs is not going to buy those hogs on the Toronto market—they may buy 


some of them there—but vou will find that the majority of the local plants in 


the Province of Ontario are getting from 70 to 90 per cent of their kill locally, 
or in districts where they know they can get a good quality of hog. The © 
counties of Essex and Kent may ship their hogs to Toronto altogether. They — 


may ship them to Montreal or Toronto. A percentage of them go into these 
plants where they want the best hogs. 


Mr. Mutins: Why do the hogs pass Toronto to go to Montreal? 
Mr. MacMriuian: Because Montreal is a market. 
Mr. Muttins: Do you grade hogs officially at Montreal? 


Mr. MacMiuian: We grade hogs officially at Montreal. You must. remem- , 
ber that Montreal has a population of one million people, and you can sell — 


almost any quality of hog in Montreal. 
Mr. Tummown: It is a better market for butcher hogs? | 
Mr. MacMiuuan: There is a good market for inferior stuff. | 
Mr. Sprout: Is the grading of hogs required in the city of Montreal? 


Mr. MacMuttan: Yes, all hogs are graded in Montreal: officially. What 


does exist in Montreal is a certain percentage of hogs that are not sold on a 
eraded basis. 


Mr. Sprouts: That is what I say; there is no compulsory grading? 
Mr. MacMitian: The grading is carried on in accordance with the regula- 


tions of the law as it now exists. There has been a request from Montreal that — 
the grading regulations be revised and made stiffer to improve to the point where ~ 
it will be required that all hogs purchased by packers or any subsequent buyers — 


shall be bought and sold on a graded basis. 
Mr. SprouLtE: You mean they will be fixed on a set spread? 
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_ Mr. MacMinian: No. The regulations have nothing to do with set spreads. 
‘The hog grading regulations define the grades, and the sellers and buyers are 
left absolutely free to establish the market price of hogs from day to day and 
week to week. That is why, for instance, hogs from Essex and Kent may go 


4 


to Montreal: because the local shippers, or the local drovers know that if they 
offer those hogs at Toronto and try to sell them there, Toronto will probably 
want to discount them one dollar per hundred over the grades. But in the case 
of Montreal, owing to the fact that they have one million people there, a cosmo-: 
politan population, lumber camps adjacent, and big industrial developments 
around the city, you have a much wider variety of outlay. Consequentiy, 
Montreal will probably buy more of the lower grade of hogs than would Toronto. 
‘Toronto will take a certain percentage of low grade hogs which could not be 
put in a local plant, say, at Kitchener or Hamilton. 

The CuairMAn: Who sets the spread between selects and thick smooths? 
_ Mr. MacMiuan: They have no thick smooths to-day. The spread between 
' bacons and selects is one dollar per hog. That is an arrangement which was 
' made between the packing industry and the producers’ representatives at the 
' second Swine Conference in 1927, that is a gentleman’s agreement. There is 
~ no law covering that. The packers have agreed to maintain a fixed premium as 
_ between bacon hogs and select bacon hogs of one dollar per hog. It used to be 
_ ten per cent. Now, all the other grades are sold according to the law of supply 
/ and demand. The seller goes out in the morning and asks a certain price for 
_ his butcher hogs and bacon hogs, and the buyer goes out and offers a certain 
' price for them. By ten o’clock they may get together, sales may start, and at 
_ three o’clock, if there is a shortage of hogs, the price established may move up 
_ twenty-five cents on all the grades, or on a certain erade. } 

Mr. Sprouts: It was two dollars. 
Be Mr. MacMinian: No. It was ten per cent. It varied. At times the premium 
was as high as two dollars. : 3 | 
a Mr. Sproute: When the thick smooths were in quantity it was two dollars 
~ per hog. 
a Mr. Brown: Ten per cent. 

___. Mr. Sprouts: I think I could show you enough bills to prove that it was two 

dollars per hog. 

Mr. MacMituan: It was ten per cent on a two hundred pound hog—say two 

dollars. 

; Mr. SpRouLE: Very true. It may have been the average of the hogs that 
they took it at. ~ 

_.. Mr. MacMirian: That depended on the price. If the price was thirteen 

cents a pound, the premium went higher; if the price dropped to ten cents or 
less than ten cents, it still remained ten per cent of the price for thick smooths. ° 
4 Mr. Muuuins: How much of a deduction would be made on a hog, say, 
of three hundred pounds—a nice smooth hog? : 

Mr. MacMixian: Do you mean on the basis of last week’s market? 
| Mr. Mutuins: What would a packer take off a three hundred pound, 
straight, smooth hog; how many dollars can he take off that hog? 
— Mr. MacMinuan: He can take off according to the arrangement made be- 
tween the seller and the buyer. 
Mr. Mututns: No. According to your grading, he can do certain things. 
How much does he take off a three hundred pound smooth hog; how much does — 
he take off the price of the hog? 
Mr. MacMriuan: As I say, it depends upon what arrangement the buyer 
and seller make. ; 
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Mr. Muuurns: Oh, no, you have a specific arrangement. 
Mr. MacMituan: Oh, no; the only specific arrangement is the premium — 
between bacons and selects; the price of all other grades is established from day — 
to day as between sellers and buyers on all markets. a4 
Mr. Mutuurns: They take off two and a half a hundred; that is seven and — 
a half for a three hundred pound hog. | 
Mr. MacMuitan: It varies in different markets. : 
Mr. Brown: On the Winnipeg market there seems to be a general under- 
standing among the buyers. 7 : 
Mr. MacMruran: I will give you specific instances. This is for the week — 
ending June 11th: “hogs, selects, plus one dollar; bacons were selling at $7.50; _ 
butchers at $7.” This is the official price as. quoted: “heavies, $6.50; extra 
heavies $3.50.” 


Mr. Sprouts: That is what Mr. Mullins asked—three hundred pounds, 


$3.50. 

Mr. MacMiuuan: I haven’t worked that out on the 300 pound hog. It 
would bring you $10.50. | 

Mr. Muuuns: No. They take two and a half a hundred for a three © 
hundred pound hog. I have seen them taking it off. I have a Davies circular 
down in my desk in the Chamber which says two and a half a hundred. That — 
*s seven and a half for three hundred pound straight, smooth hog. : 

Mr. MacMiutan: That is their price that was quoted? ; 

Mr. Muuutns: The point is whether the farmer gets the best of it when — 
he goes to sell a pretty fair hog and they take seven and a half off it. E 

Mr. MacMituan: Mr. Todd is here, and he will deal with the meat end of — 
it. I am dealing with the hog grading regulations, and I am quoting you the j 


official prices at Winnipeg for the week of June 11 under which extra heavy 
hogs, for that particular week sold for three and a half a ewt. I would like © 
to make this point clear, that there is a lot made off the-cuts for heavy and extra — 
heavy hogs, and I pointed out last day that, for instance, in the Province of 4 
Ontario 80 per cent of the hogs go into the select bacon grades. There is less 7 
than 2 per cent in the heavy grade, and less than 2 per cent in the extra heavy 
grade. Certain farmers are foolish enough to finish their hogs up to three hund- 
red pounds, probably because they have a lot. of barley which they thought 
they could put into those hogs and get a good price, and because certain farmers — 
do that sort of thing, they have to take a big cut. But, by and large, on the 
total hog run in Canada, I would say that the number of heavy hogs and extra 
heavy hogs is infinitesimal. ; 
Hon. Mr. Moruerwewu: Smaller than ever? : 3 


Mr. MacMinuan: Yes, smaller and smaller, because the farmers are realiz- 
ing that they must market their hogs within the correct bacon weight. — 3 
Hon. Mr. Moruerwetu: They used to be nearly all three hundred and 
higher. 
Mr. MacMrnuan: There were a lot of heavy hogs when our select grading — 
started. | 
Mr. Buatr: If hogs are eoing into Toronto four times as good now as they — 
were when they started to grade, why is that we have not got more selects — 
to-day? ; 
Mr. MacMiuian: There are a good many factors which. work to keep the 
erading of hogs at Toronto from going up. One of them is the fact that the 
sutside plants are buying the good hogs, and Toronto is not getting them. q 
. ; 
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"Mr. Buair: The grade is getting lower, and fewer selects come in. You say 
_ that hogs were four times as good as when we started. That is your report. The 
_ Toronto stockyards are separate? 
| = Mr. MacMiuian: Yes. We have them separate; but let me answer your 
' question this way. I have endeavoured to show you that the hogs in different 
. counties vary. 

i Mr. Buarr: Deal with the Toronto stockyards first. I have to answer 


- that question at a meeting. . 

o Mr, MacMituan: Here is how it works in the Province of Ontario. In 
__ 1923, on the stockyards, you had 26.9 per cent, and in the plants you had 18.4 
_ per cent. Now, the plants have gone from 18.4 per cent in 1923 up to 25.3 
_ per cent selects. The stockyards have remained practically stationary. 


2 Mr. Buatr: They have decreased. 


= Mr. MacMirzan: In 1923 it was 26.9 per cent; 1924, 26.5 per cent; 1925, 
_ 27.2 per cent;-1926, 26.9 per cent; 1927, 26.9 per cent; 1928, 26.6 per cent; 
_ 1929, 27.7 per cent; 1930, 27.9 per cent. : 
. Mr. Gosetu: Is that for the whole province? | 

a Mr. MacMinuan: The Toronto stockyards. The packing plants have in- 
creased their percentage of selects because they have gone out to get the hogs. 
a The CHatrMan: There is a certain percentage of them sold to the trade 
_ through the stockyards? a ea 
3 Mr. MacMiuian: The stockyards sell wherever they can. If the packers 
_ at Kitchener are short, they may send them a carload. Sometimes, if there is 
not a good market at Toronto, they ship some carloads to Montreal to clear 
_ the market. ; : 

4 _ Mr. Sprouts: Is it not a fact that where there are the biggest run of hogs 
_ the grading is hardest? 

a Mr. MacMinian: We get the best grading on the hogs in the fall of the 
~ year. | 
; Mr. Sprouts: That is not what I have reference to. If you had, say, 
twelve or fourteen hundred hogs, and the packer had two thousand hogs, there 
_ the grading would be a lot worse than if they had five hundred? 
3 Mr. MacMitian: No. 

Mr. Sproute: I think I can prove that to you; I think it is a general 
- opinion. : 7 
= Mr. MacMiuan: I know it may be a general opinion but it is not correct. 
__ Mr. Sproute: What I have reference to is this: the men that are supposed 
to know hogs and to look them over in the yards, and when they go into the 
- plant— ) 
4 Mr. MacMittan: I could take the hog grading statistics for three months 
_ in the fall, and I can tell you the hog grading statistics for the highest three 
month run for the year, and you will find that that is the time when you get 
your highest percentage of selects. You get the lowest percentage in the spring 
of the year when the eight or nine month old hogs come in from farmers who 
are poor feeders. They are poorly bred. A number of factors enter into the 
matter at that particular time. You always find the highest percentage of 
selects when the bulk of the hogs are being marketed by the better farmers at 
six or seven months old. 

___. _Mr. Boyes: Is Montreal the only point where part of the hogs are not sold 
on grade? — 
. Mr. MacMitzan: As far as I know; yes. 
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Mr. Boyss: The point is this: have we compulsory grading, or have we not; 
and what proportion are sold ungraded? 


Mr. MacMizan: There is no law at the present time. Hog grading 
regulations, as they exist, do not cover the compulsory sale of hogs to the 
packers. At the last two meetings of the Joint Swine Committee, which repre- 
sents the producers, the packers, the cooperatives and one member from the 
Federal Government, a recommendation was made that the hog grading regula- 
tions be revised, and a provision be added requiring that all sales’ of hogs would 
ave to be made on the basis of the grade. T hat will take care of Montreal. 
In Montreal you have a lot of smail butchers of varying nationalities, and a 
varying class of trade. They buy a lot of hogs. They are a very difficult class 
of people to educate, or to make proper contact with. They are, nevertheless, 


an excellent clientele, a buying clientele, that maintains the prices on the Mont- — 


real stockyards. They are essential for good business there; but they have been 
buying hogs flat. It works out in this way: the butcher who has a good trade 
will buy good hogs, and he probably gets quite a fair percentage of selects, and 
a good percentage of bacons; another one does not care at all and he gets very 
poor hogs—the tail enders on the market. There is one firm in the city of 
Montreal which, for at least two years, have sold all their hogs on a graded 
basis. They are handling a large percentage of the hogs going on to the Montreal 
stockyard, and their business is steadily growing. Now, that indicates to me 
at least—and I think the argument will bear. investigation—that that firm 1s 
getting more dollars, more money for their drovers and their shippers than any 
other firm on the Montreal stockyards. 

Mr. Muuuins: What firm is that? 

Mr. MacMittan: The Canadian Cooperative Live Stock Producers 
Limited. 

Mr. Muuutns: They are getting more money for their hogs than anyone 
else? | : 

Mr. MacMuian: Their business is increasing. They are selling all their 
hogs on a graded basis, and if they were not getting the money for their hogs 
in competition with other men who are selling flat, in my opinion, it looks 
reasonable that their business would not be going ahead but rather would be 
decreasing. 

Mr. Muuutrns: It is a new type of selling; it 1s a new business that is 
coming along; it is something new that is coming into the system of selling on 
the stockyards, is it not? 

Mr. MacMittan: Not necessarily. 

Mr. Muturns: It is something of late years; it has been going on just a 
short time? . 

Mr. MacMituan: Well, the Canadian Cooperative Live Stock Producers 


Limited is a new organization, but the Cooperative Federee, and the United — 


Farmers of Ontario have been on the Montreal stockyards for years, and they 


have been selling hogs on grade, and sore of the commission men sell their — 


hogs on grade. Whenever they get a carload of hogs that they know they can 
sell better on a graded basis, they sell them oraded. 

Mr. Mutiin: Does Denmark do the same thing? 

Mr. MacMrintan: Denmark? 

Mr. Mutirns: Do they do that for their farmers? 

Mr. MacMittan: Denmark grades its hogs on the rail. } 

Mr. Mutuins: They do not grade them in the yards, and run them up and 
down and get them bruised. 

Mr. MacMittan: No. They have no stockyards. 
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Mr. Muuuins: There is very little grading going on in Denmark, either 
on the rail or anywhere else. | 
e Mr. MacMiuian: All hogs in Denmark are graded on the rail. That is 
_ the basis of settlement to the farmer. I would like to point out here—I am 
_ glad that point has been raised—I have endeavoured to point out that as the 
_- improvement in Canadian hogs has gone forward, it has been necessary to revise 
the hog grading regulations, and there will be further revisions—I think, Mr. 
_ Weir, I may make that statement—further provisions will be necessary. It is 
natural in the course of events. There is one plant in the Province of Ontario 
_ that is making a settlement—that is this new plant at Barrie. It is making a 
settlement to its members on the basis of rail grading. Now, that plant operates 
similarily to the plant in Denmark. | 
Mr. Brown: They buy their supply over a rather small range? 


Mr. MacMiran: Yes, over a limited range. I have a report on their skill 
already. Our graders tell us that those hogs hung up on the rail in a beautiful 
_ condition, absolutely free from scratches, because the farmers deliver the hogs 
into that plant, direct from their wagons or trucks. The hogs go into their own 

pens and are kept separate until they go on to the killing floor. They have no 

_ chance to fight.. You have ail seen hogs handled by the local drover or shipper. 

Hight or ten farmers’ hogs get together and they fight until they get to the stock- 
yards, and into the packing plant. . 

i Mr. Mutts: I have a statement here of the prices. For a nice straight hog, 
_ two hundred and seventy pounds—a nice quality hog—that is a pretty fair hog? 
a Mr. MacMitran: It would be an extra heavy. I wish you would leave that 
_ question for Mr. Tood to answer. What you want is an answer as regards pro- 

duct. 

_ Mr. Muttrns: You are talking about the grading. I am talking about what 
_ they are taking off the farmer. They are taking two and a half a hundred on 
_ two hundred and seventy pounds. I thought it was three hundred. That is what 

they are doing. 

Hon. Mr. Werr: You mean this that for purposes of argument a hog might 
be of the select bacon stock, only it might be overweight? 

Mr. Muuuins: Yes, it might be a good quality hog. I have sold good quality 
hogs weighing two hundred and seventy. 

Mr. MacMiuian: That is possible. 

Mr. Sprouute: How much for a light hog? 


Mr. MacMituan: I have seen light hogs—if the market is right, there is 
nothing comes off. 


Mr. Mutuins: They are taking a dollar off light hogs weighing one hundred 
and sixty and under. 


Mr. MacMiiran: If you take the market reports from week to week you 
will find thatthe cut for light hogs varies. If there is a shortage of light hogs, 
there may not be a cut at all. Now, there was a gentleman who asked a question 

_ about the mechanics of grading. 


Mr. THompson: What we are interested particularly in is getting this dollar 
a hog back to the producer, and grading at the stockyards. 


“| 


Mr. MacMuituan: I will endeavour to answer your question now. Probably 
the best way to answer that is just to take you out to a local shipping point. 


Mr. THompson: I am there often enough. 
Mr. MacMiuuan: What is your local point? 
_Mr. THompson: Almonte. 
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Mr. MacMitian: Well, suppose a certain shipper is handling hogs from 3 
Almonte on a Saturday afternoon. You want to know the proper procedure — 
under the hog grading regulations. This shipper has a scale there, and there are 
certain stockyards for receiving the hogs. The first farmer comes along with 
ten hogs. The shipper weighs those hogs up for the farmer and gives the weight 
of each hog in the lot. He must erade those hogs according to the official 
eraders. Some drovers grade the hogs themselves, and if that farmer had ten 
hogs, and the drover graded them, he might get three selects, five bacons, and 
two butchers, and the drover would enter those grades on the shipper’s manifest. 
That is a form which is required by the hog grading regulations. The drover 
enters the farmer’s name, say Smith, and his initials, the number of hogs received, 
ten, and the grading, three selects, five bacons, and two butchers. Then the next 
farmer comes along, and if the drover is following the practice of grading, he 
grades all the hogs. There might be ten or fifteen farmers delivering hogs that 
afternoon, and all the names will be entered on the manifest and the grade is 
entered also. The shipper signs the shipper’s manifest. If those hogs go to 
Hull, the shipper’s manifest goes to our official erader at Hull who grades the 
hogs officially. There might be a few hogs different. At the start, we found 
that some of those shippers were grading differently from the official orades, 
and we had to send our graders out to give them a bit of instruction, to coach 
them along. We frequently find that a lot of the shippers know just as much 
about hogs as our graders. — 

Mr. Tummon: That bears out the fact that some of those men you sent 
out graded the hog at the starting point just as you say, and when they went 
into the packing house, the other official graded differently again, 

Mr. MacMruuan: Well, there have been all sorts of stories about that. 

Mr. Tummon: I know that to be the case. 3 ae 

Mr. MacMituan: I can speak very frankly before this committee with 
regard to our graders. I would say this that if two men are working for the 
department and one grader goes to erade in Montreal, and those two graders 
know that each is a good grader, and one fellow has to grade those hogs when 
they come in, they are going to be pretty careful that those hogs are graded 
both ways. 3 

Mr. Sproute: Do you see many bruises? 

Mr. MacMiuuan: On the hogs? Yes. 


The CuarrmMan: Just one point to clear up as you go along. Who exer- 
cises that option at a place like Almonte; is it the farmer or the drover? 

Mr. MacMiuuan:. The drover. : , ; 

The CuarmMan: The drover has the right to exercise the option as to 
whether he shall grade them or put a tag on them? ee pe 

Mr. MacMiuuan: Yes. Our official grader will know what method he 
elects to operate under. If he elects to do his own grading, he must operate 
on that basis altogether. ‘ : 

The CuarrMan: Suppose a farmer wants a tag put on, and the drover 
does not want to do it? : | 

Mr. MacMiuan: He could report to us. The farmer could mark his own 
hogs and write us to say that he would like a special report on that particular 
load. If there is an argument between the farmer and the drover regarding 
grading at a local point, the drover usually says, “we cannot agree on this; 
we will mark these hogs and I will get an official report after they are graded.” 
We have that sort of thing going on. But after the drover gets established and 
is checked up by our official grader, and we find he is grading well, there is — 
very little difficulty, that is once he gets established on that basis. = 
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"-——s ‘Mr. TuHompson: What about getting back this dollar? 

'= Mr. MacMitran: I am coming to that. The cooperative organizations 
- follow the practice of marking the hogs, and the information regarding the 
_ grade is sent back. The question is asked about getting the premium back to 
_ the farmer. I would like to say that the government is not a financial organiza- 
_ tion. The regulations were formed to permit of the free practice of purchase 
~ and sale, and the farmer, naturally, has an obligation to himself to see that 
_ the graded price gets back to him. Now, he has two methods of doing that 
_ through the drover. A lot of drovers buy hogs according to gerade, and settle 
_ with the farmer on the graded price, and if he has selects he gets the premium. 
_ In other cases, the farmer sells to the co-operative, and the co-operative 
_ promises to get the graded price back to the farmer. There have been a lot 
_ of irregularities in connection with certain localities. In the Province of Mani- 
_ toba I remember one case where a drover was handling hogs from a district 
_ that graded 20 to 30 per cent select. bacons—a good district. One of our men 
_ happened to be a friend of the farmer, and he said to him, “why I shipped a 
~ good load of hogs a year ago and I saw my drover after the hogs went to Win- 
_ hipeg, and he told me he got no selects.” This man knew that there were selects 
' from that district. He said, “ there is some mistake there;” and we check up on 
_ that drover for a number of months, and we sent that information back, and 
_ that drover had to correct his method of handling hogs. 


An Hon. Mremser: What way have you of designating the individual 


| 


_ farmer’s hogs? — 

e. Mr. MacMitian: When they are marked, we know them. 

Mr. Mutttns: How do you mark them? 2 

4 Mr. MacMiuuan: By painting, and by scissors. The only trouble with 
_ paint is that when it rains you have a little trouble. 

a Mr. Rowe: You said you kept a check on the drover. — 

3 Mr. MacMiuuan: For instance, a drover gives us the shippers manifest 
_ for fifteen farmers, and that manifest shows the number of hogs from each 
farmer and the grade. : : 

a Mr. Rowe: Are they graded over again? : 

Mr. MacMinuan: When that is added up there will be so many selects, 
so many bacons, so many thick smooths, and so many other grades. Our 
_ official grader grades those hogs. He is not able to tell your hogs from your 
neighbours, but if he finds that the number of hogs in that car is within 
one or two of the selects out in that country, we figure that the drover is 
giving good service. 
| Mr. Rowe: That check is kept constantly? 

Mr. MacMizian: Absolutely, 
E Mr. Muuuins: Can I go into the stockyard with a carload of hogs that I 
had fed out in my own yard and sell them in the yard without the government 
' Stepping in and saying that they have to be graded? 
| Mr. MacMittan: No. e 
Mr. Mutuins: Then I haven’t got the freedom of the market. Can I go 
in and sell my car of hogs without the government stepping in and saying, 
“we are going to grade them”? 

_. Mr. MacMmuan: If you sell in the stockyards, you have that privilege. 
| Mr. Mouttiins: If I go to the stockyards with a car of hogs, can I sell. 
this car of hogs; can I go to the packer and say, “there is a car of hogs, will 
you buy them?” Can I do that without the government stepping in? 

: Mr. MacMituan: They will have to be graded. 
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Mr. Coore: There is nothing to hinder the Burns Packing Plant handling © 
a carload of hogs without being graded? | | | | 
Mr. MacMittan: They have to be graded. If this packing plant _ 
slaughters over 3,000 hogs a week, they have to be oraded. a | 
Mr. Coors: Can the Burns man grade them himself? | 
Mr. MacMitian: Sometimes. Our graders do a lot of work aside from | 
this; they do a lot of promotion work. For instance, under the Federal Brood 
Sow Policy which came into operation this year, our eraders have looked after 
over 1,500 sows. They do promotion work. They use in some of the plants the ~ 
plant grader. The plant superintendent will grade hogs and put a mark on | 
each lot so that when the grader returns he can check grading and ascertain | 
whether it is correct. There is a working arrangement made, therefore, to take | 
care of the situation. ' a 

Mr. Muuuts: The packers are buying direct, who grades those hogs? 

Mr. MacMituian: The official orader of the Federal Department. We 
have an official grader at the plant. 3 

Mr. Muuiins: At the packer’s plant? 

Mr. MacMinyan: Yes. He either grades himself, or if he happens to be 
away he gets the checking work done— 

Mr. Tuompson: I am of the opinion that the committee ought to leave 
plenty of time to hear Mr. Todd, seeing he is here, and recall Mr. MacMillan” 
another time, as he is here in the city. It is just a suggestion. 7 

Mr. Lucas: I would like Mr, MacMillan to explain what he means by _ 
grading on the rail. a 

Mr. MacMitian: Well, when you grade on the rail, you have an estab-— 
lished standard for rail grading. For instance, select hogs alive will give you a 
definite type of carcass on the rail; a bacon hog will give you a definite type. 
of carcass on the rail. : 
Mr. Lucas: On.the rail means the hog hung up? 
Mr. MacMinian: Yes, the carcass. 

Mr. Lucas: Is that the rail in the packing plant? 


Mr. MacMinian: Yes. ‘ 
The Cuatrman: Now, gentlemen, a suggestion has been made that we 
-eall r. MacMillan again, and possibly Mr. Todd will not be available to-morrow. 
What is your pleasure? Should we hear Mr. Todd to-day and Mr. MacMillan 
on a subsequent date? 
Mr. MacMrtian: I think I can make a brief reply to the general dis- 
cussion that has been going on for the last while, and I would just like to say 
that when the hog grading regulations went into effect first, there were a lot of 
cases such as had been referred tg. Probably there is the occasional drover 
who might fill in his papers on the train going down to the stockyards. I would 
just like to give you an example of what did happen. One particular drover 
shipped a carload of hogs, and he inserted four farmers names on his shippers 
manifest. When the matter was brought to my attention I immediately knew 
that there were not four farmers who could have shipped a carload of selects, 
and we found upon investigation that in that particular case, the one that had 
the four farmers entered on the shippers manifest, the farmers were not in that 
district at all—. : 

Mr. CayLtey: What happened? 

Mr. MacMittan: What happened? His hogs were held. He pleaded 
guilty, and the department could have imposed either the minimum or the 
maximum fine upon him. As it was, it cost him around $250 to get his hogs 
released from the stockyards. age 4 
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Mr. Caytty: What excuse did he give? 
Mr. MacMirtzan: I do not think he made out the shippers manifest— 
ca Mr. Caytey: What excuse did he give—was he wilfully guilty? 
oe Mr. MacMirzan: He pleaded guilty, and said that it would not occur 
' again. As a matter of fact there were 13 to 15 farmers on that car. We had 
' another case near Almonte not so many years ago where the shipper sent us 
| in a manifest with 13 names on it, and when we sent out letters the 13 letters 
_ came back to us from the dead letter office. Naturally, our official grader went 
_ out to see that drover immediately, and he did not repeat that again. Now, 
_ with regard to Mr. Sproule. Your district, Mr. Sproule, is in Lambton county, 
_ around Oil Springs. I have been down in that particular district. The county 
_ of Lambton has 16-6 selects. Your particular district has around 8 per cent 
_ —your percentage of heavies is running around 8 per cent, whereas the average 
_ for the province of-Ontario is around two. Now, we find that where the shipper 
has an understanding of hog grading, where he grades those hogs correctly and 
the farmer grades, that those farmers are invariably going out and getting 
good sows, and you find those districts improving their hogs. I know western 
_ Ontario has been, of course, a little backward because it is in the corn district, 
i. and when hog grading started out we had a large type of hog. Recently there 
was a convention in that part of the province at which 300 farmers attended 
and a great deal of enthusiasm was shown towards the improvement of their 
_ ___ An Hon. Memper: What is the regulation at Toronto; how many graders are 
' there? . 
= Mr. MacMitian: We have 18 graders in the province of Ontario. 
An Hon. Memper: Where are they located? 

-__ Mr. MacMitian: Well, there is one at Peterboro, one at Stratford, one at 
_ Hamilton, one at Kitchener, one at London, and eight are at Toronto. 
An Hon. Mrempser: One at Barrie? 


Sanne 


: Mr. MacMixzian: Well, that is just a temporary arrangement. We have 
not established a permanent grader there yet. 

- Fact TummMown: Are all the hogs in Ontario officially graded by a government 
grader‘ 
a Mr. MacMittan: All, except the hogs that are delivered to small plants that 
are killing just 40 or 50 a week. 

_ Mr. Tummon: They do not come within the regulations. 

Mr. MacMitian: They do not come within the regulations. 

Mr. Cavey: Is there any objection to that? 


7 Mr. MacMitian: Well, it is pretty hard to cover those. The cost to cover 
those places would be heavy, and I think you will find that gradually as hog 
grading becomes more permanently established, that even those local hogs not 
covered by the regulations will be improved in that way. I would like to say that 
_ within the last year in the province of Ontario, we have had the assistance of two 
additional officers in regard to the enforcement of the hog grading regulations. 

_ Now, at the plant here at Hull I am told that 80 per cent of the hogs going into 
_the plant are purchased on the graded basis. That is a new development. It 
requires a lot of checking up on the drovers. The department has not taken 
the attitude that we are going to get into legal proceedings, or prosecute those men 
only as a last resort. We have only had one court case in all the nine years the 
hog grading regulations have been in force. We might be criticized for being a 
little lenient, but we felt it was better to work gradually and consistently with 
these men and show them that hog grading would improve the hogs in the 
district, and that would mean more money. I would just like to quote you the 
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market quotations for Chicago as compared with Tomato ye weeks ago. ae | 
third grade hogs are selling considerably above the price of the best hogs in the 
United States at the present time; and then, you a on top of that the greater. 
price for bacons and selects. | 7 a 

Mr. Caytry: Is that usually the case? Ee 
Mr. MacMinian: For the last eight or nine years you will find, with few. 
exceptions, hogs have been considerably higher in (Canada than the United States. | 

Mr. Muuins: Is it not the case that those American 205 are a lower type 
than what the Canadian hogs are? 

Mr. MacMruuan: Absolutely. 

Mr. Muuurns: Is it not a better bacon hog? — ; 

Mr. MacMitran: We are getting a better price for all our hogs because of. 
quality; our butcher hogs, which is our third grade is on a par with the best hogs” 
they have in the United States. Within the last five years the average hog 
production in Canada has been higher than in any other five year period 1 in the: 
history of the country. 

Mr. Cayzey: Is it not a fact ie the grading process has demoralized to a 
certain extent the production of hogs in Canada? Is that right? 3 

Mr. Mutiuins: What is that? ) | 4 

Mr. Caytry: Demoralized? - 

Mr. MacMuituan: In the last five years the average for the hog production 
in Canada has been higher than any other five year period in the history of the” 
country. When barley was selling at $1.50 a bushel, cash price, the western 
farmers were making more money out of shipping grain than in hog raising, at 
least, they were making enough money that they did not think’ it worth while 
to go into feeding hogs. Now we have a new condition in that area, — : 

Mr. Sprovute: You said that hogs were dearer here than in the United 
States the last ten years. I can show you shipments of Canadian hogs— : 

Mr. MacMr1an: I said with the exception in certain periods. a 

Mr. SprouLte: Hogs that sell dear there are ae that you would tale a 
dollar off here. 

Mr. MacMiuian: That may be at certain seasons of the year. 

Mr. Sproute: This is at the present time. Hogs of to-day that we call 
butcher hogs are selling at a better price than they are in Canada. 

Mr. MacMruuan: Most dealer hogs in the United States to-day are Hoed 
that have been put up to suit quotations in the Buffalo market. These weights 
are from 160 to 220 lbs. in the United States to-day. 

Mr. Sprovute: A good bacon type of hog. ! 

Mr. MacMinzuan: A lard hog, it is true. - ‘ ; 

Mr. Sprovute: That is what I say. I know because I fad a brother 
buying hogs in Chicago all the time. 

. Mr. MacMrtian: These hogs are selling for less money than our butcher 
ogs. 

Mr. Sprovuute: I have a brother there buying hogs, and he says the hows 
they take a dollar off here are good hogs there. . 

Mr. MacMitian: According to the recent quotations their hogs are selling 
away below ours. 

Mr. Coors: Is it not a fact that the price of bacon has been consistently 
cheapened to get into the Old Country? 

Mr. MacMit1an: That is not the answer; no. It has been very dneuls 
for Canada to export. oa 
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~ Mr, oon Why should we have to export to England if we can get a 
be fetter price here? - 

Mr. MacMinian: Our own eee has been our best market. 

Mr. Coors: If we can get a large production we will have to export the 
bulk or a large percentage of our products, and will it not bring the Canadian 
price pawn to export prices, if that is so, what good would we be doing the 
farmer? 

F Mr. MacMiuuan: That. is a Eble we will have to solve, at least 
here is any solution for it within the next year. 

' Mr. Coorn: Why should we not solve that problem before we try to 
increase production? 

— Mr. MacMinuan: Well at the present time our production is increasing 
in spite of anything that can be done. 

_ Mr. Coors: Yes, because the Department of Agriculture has been devoting 
its efforts to increasing it. 

Mr. MacMiutan: No, we have been devoting our efforts to improve the 
buslity ef the hog. 

_ Mr. Coors: To capture the Rnclish market. 

Mr. MacMiiian: Not necessarily. 


Mr. Mutttns: Which is the best system under which the farmer can 
m market his hogs? — 

_ Mr. MacMituan: The best system? 

— Mr. Mutins: Yes. 

Mr. MacMiian: That depends on the district. 

Mr. Mutts: The farmer wants to sell his hog, and which is the- best 
way for him to sell it? 

s Mr. MacMriuuan: In western Canada I might say about 80 per cent are 
Ir Ee ited co-operatively. 

_ Mr. Muturns: Is that a better system than selling right a the pen? 

2 Mr. MacMitian: About 80 per cent of the farmers feel it is a satisfactory 
method. : 
Mr. Muturns: Do you think that is the best method? 

Mr. MacMiiuan: As far as I can see— 

~~ Mr. Mutizins: The oe sells his hog right there so he can see what is 
2 going on. : 
3 _ Mr. Tummon: In ence with the counties of Lambton, Prince Edward 
and Hastings, they are fairly heavy producing counties. 

4 Mr. MacMiiuan: Yes. 

e Mr. Tummon: Of hogs. And I would say that 80 or 90 per cent of the 
h hogs in these counties are handled through the drovers. 

s Mr. MacMiuuan: Yes. 

Mr. Tummon: Can you give us the percentages in these counties? 

x oi MacMiran: The percentage? 

Mr. Tummon: Of select bacons and bacons? 

~ Mr. MacMiuzan: I do not believe I have the data here. I could give it to 
‘you. I can give you the actual shipments for 1930. Yes, I can give you the 
foe I have not the percentage worked out. Lennox and Addington, is it? 

- Mr. Tummon: Prince Edward; start with that. 

Mr. MacMixuan: Prince Edward in 1930 shipped a total direct to packing 
plants of 8,958 hogs, and 65 by trucks. 1,486 Selects went direct, and 19 selects 
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on the trucks; 3,920 bacons went direct to the plants, and 19 on trucks; 1,352 : 


butchers went direct and 12 on trucks; 459 heavies. 


Hastings shipped 32,468 direct to packers and 579 by trucks. Of those ; 
6,223 were selects, 145 on the trucks; 17,194 bacons, 360 bacons on trucks; 5,113 


butchers, 50 by trucks; 1,202 heavies, 317 extra heavies from the county out of 
32,468. : | 


Mr. Tummon: Then, in that county there were 6,000 select bacons and 


13,000 bacons? 
Mr. MacMituan: Yes. 
Mr. TumMon: 23,000 out of 32,000 were bacons? 
Mr. MacMitian: Yes. 
Mr. Rowe: The average was high. 


Mr. MacMituan: There are reasonably good hogs from that county. I 3 
might say that that district has been one of the districts in which we have made ~ 
a very careful check up recently to make sure that those drovers were making ~ 


settlement to the farmers on the basis of grade. 

Mr. Carney: What about the county of Middlesex? 

Mr. MacMriuan: That county wasn’t so good. 19,473. This is one of 
the heavy counties for trucks—14,459 by truck. In Middlesex, 4,259 selects on 


the direct shipments, 3,653 by truck; 10,884 bacons direct, 8,349 by trucks; 
butchers 2,950, 1,557 by trucks. A very small percentage of heavies, and extra 


heavies in Middlesex. 355 direct and 343 by trucks. That is a total of 693 
heavies in the county in 1930. The total for extra heavies is 91. 


The Cuamman: Will it be satisfactory if Mr. MacMillan file that in the 
evidence? 


Mr. Picket: Have you statistics for the Province of Quebec too? 
Mr. MacMitian: I can give you those. | 3 
Mr. Pickeu: Will you file those too? 

Mr. MacMiuuan: Yes. 


Mr. Muturns: Did I understand you to say that 80 per cent of the selects 
in Western Canada were marketed in co-operatives? 


Mr. MacMiuian: About that percentage. 

Mr. Mutuins: 80 per cent? 

Mr. MacMiuuan: Around that. 

Mr. Mutuns: This is very important. It is the marketing of the farmers 
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hogs I am interested in, and I want to get this evidence out. Here is a document 
that goes out to the farmers which says, “always ask yourself this question. 
Why does the drover want to get between you and the ultimate consumer? Is_ 
- jt for the purpose of helping you or for improving market conditions, or it is for 
the purpose of helping himself to all he can get from the proceeds of the sale of 
your live stock. Even if his intentions are the best, as a private individual he 


has no influence with governments, railroads or markets.” 
Mr. Rows: Where does that come from? 
Mr. Mutuins: The operative pool. 


Mr. Rowe: That is advertising propaganda. : 


Mr. Mutuins: Mr. MacMillan says that 80 per cent has been marketed that 
way. . 


Mr. Rowe: That advertisement has nothing to do with the Dominion Gov- : 
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ernment. 


Mr. Muuutns: This is a statement that has got out, and 80 per cent of the 
hogs are marketed— 3 
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Mr. Brown: They have a right to send that out if they like. 

Hon. Mr. Moruerweuu: These regulations, designed to get the price back 
to the farmer on the basis of quality, have been in force only four or five years 
_—since 1927, have they not? | 

. Mr. MacMiian: 1925. Clause 11 was first put in and revised in 1929. 


Hon. Mr. Moruerweu: These regulations were adopted only after the most 
careful investigation, and a conference of all parties—just in the same way as 
the original conference worked out those regulations in 1921 under Dr. Tolmie— 
_ those were the original regulations—but in 1925 we had another conference to 
adjust these regulations in order to get the price back to the farmer. Now, you 
cannot upset the flat rate system of buying. You cannot correct that in five or 
‘six years. That practice has been going on through generations, and you cannot 
get it corrected one hundred per cent in four or five years under this new system; 
but the point is are we making progress? 

Mr. MacMrtuan: I feel that we are. 


Mr. Rowe: In answer to the hon. member for Lanark’s question with refer- 
ence to the farmer receiving the dollar back, Mr. Mullins has mentioned the 
record of the co-operatives. I think that is all over Canada. And your answer— 
1 understood your answer to be that we ought to insure that dollar return, and 
that the farmer had just the same advantage and the same protection under the 
drover system as under the co-operative system, and that he has protection under 
either or under both, and that if he does not get his return, it is more or less up 
to the farmer himself; that the protection is no better under the co-operative 
system, so far as protection of grade is concerned, than it is under the drover 
system? 

Mr. MacMitian: When I said that 80 per cent of the hogs are handled 
co-operatively in the west, a lot of those hogs are handled by drovers on a 
co-operative basis. j | 

Mr. Rows: The farmers protection is just the same under the drover 
system as under the co-operative system if he looks into matters and checks up. 
_ Mr. MacMituan: We try to give him the same protection, 

Mr. Rowe: You grade through co-operative societies? 

Mr. MacMiuuan: No. 

Mr. Rowe: I am in favour of shipping co-operatively, but by putting them 
on a co-operative basis on the market, and not through any of these particular 
co-operative societies. 

_ The CHatrman: Now, are you satisfied with the evidence given by Mr. 
MacMillan? 

_ Mr. Buatr: I want Mr. MacMillan to file the reasons why the percentage 
of selects did not improve on the market in Toronto. If they raised from 20 
to 80 per cent, why did the selects not raise a little bit? He can file that. ~ 
We think that the abattoirs got them. 

_ Hon. Mr. Wer: Did you say in the beginning of your talk that there was 
an organization called the Canadian Co-operative Live Stock Organization in 
Montreal that was getting better prices for the bacon which was being handled 
through them than through other organizations? 

— Mr. MacMiuian: The statement I intended to make—I do not know 
whether I made it clear or not—was that the Canadian Co-operative Live Stock 
Producers Limited of Montreal have been steadily increasing their business; 
that all their hogs have been sold on a graded basis; and that apparently the 
shippers and drovers who have been sending their stock to them must have 
got as good a price, or a better price than their opposition paid on the market, 
or else their business would not continue to grow and develop as it has been 
doing. 
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Mr. Brown: That is your inference from known facts? 
Mr. MacMiuan: Yes. Pr ee 
Hon. Mr. Werr: What about other businesses? a 
Mr. MacMintuan: Other businesses are going down. Quite a number of | 
men have found it necessary to go out of business. ! x 
Hon. Mr. Wetr: You do not know of any business in the country which — 
is not making use of the grading regulations which has increased its business? — 
Mr. MacMriuan: No. | 
° Hon. Mr. Mornerwetu: And you do not know why any other business — 
has not adopted the same policy? — x 
Mr. MacMittan: I am satisfied that if the commission men in the country © 
would adopt the policy of selling their hogs on the basis of grading in Montreal, — 
;t would be one of the best things they could do to improve their business. : 
Hon. Mr. Moruerwe.u:. They are a little bit slow to adopt the grading — 
system in Montreal? 3 5 
Mr. MacMiruan: They are opposed to it. 4 
Mr. Muurns: Who were in the business first, the commission men or this © 
new organization? | | = : 
Mr. MacMitiaw: A lot of the commission men have been in business many 
years. | 4 
Mr. Muturys: They have been a little slow in adopting the new method 
of this co-operative society? | . 4 
Mr. MacMiiuan: They do not like it. I will not say that they have never 
sold hogs on grade, but they are opposed to adopting the principle of selling” 
their hogs on a graded basis, and the result is that the districts from which 
they are getting hogs have not the same impetus to improve their hogs. If yo : 
pay a farmer for quality, he will go out and buy better sows with the idea 
of producing bacon and selling the hogs, and those districts are eradually. 
getting smaller and smaller, and that, in turn, is having its effect upon the- 
supply of hogs that these commission men are getting. 4 
Mr. Muutins: Those commission men know their business as well as the 
co-operative society? : a 
Mr. MacMituan: I am not saying they are not good salesmen. They are 
probably as good salesmen—probably better salesmen than the co-operative, 
but they are endeavouring to sell hogs which may be selects at the same price 
as selects which may be butchers and that thing is working against them. ‘ 
Mr. Mutts: They are shrewd business men to my knowledge, and are. 
getting business results on the market. : 28 
Mr. MacMuuan: I think if they were to adopt the principle of selling 
hogs on grade they would probably beat out the co-operative. + a 
Mr. Sproute: We have imported a lot of lard in this country from the 
United States. a 
Mr. Boyes: There is one question I would like to ask. 1 believe you said 
that the City of Montreal is not compelled to adopt the grading system. Why 
is that the case? Or why are other cities compelled by this Dominion to adopt 
the grading system while the City of Montreal and, perhaps, other cities are not! 
Mr. MacMutax: The stockyards at Montreal and the packing plants at 
Montreal conform to the hog grading regulations Just as in Toronto, the only 
difference is that the packing plants at Toronto and the stockyards at Toronto 
and elsewhere throughout Canada have seen fit to establish trading in hogs on 
the basis of a graded price. At Montreal they have not reached that point. » 
Mr. Boyss: It is not compulsory? : an 
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. MacMittan: No, it is not compulsory under the regulations. 
Mr. Muuutns: Are there any big packing plants in Montreal? 
Mr, MacMiuuan: Yes. ; 

Mr. Muturns: Or branches? 

Mr. MacMitian: Branches. 


4 Mr. Weir (Macdonald): <A good many of the commission companies are — 
interested more or less directly or indirectly with small butcher concerns that 
"were mentioned. I think, perhaps, that has an influence on the situation. It 
» seems to me we are getting away from what is in our mind in connection with 
the whole policy of hog grading. It was established in the beginning to improve 
‘the quality of hogs in the country, and when we come to consider whether or 
not we are getting more for hogs generally under the grading system, or under 
the old system, I do not know that we are working in a direct line. As I under- 
‘stand hog grading, at the beginning it was put forward with the idea that a 
certain basis would be established for a price level for hogs, and even that a 
“premium would be paid for certain types of higher quality that would be suitable 
for export. Conditions have changed. The placing of these hogs in a higher 
class has brought about an increase in consumption, and we have less for the 
export market. That is because of an increased demand for a particular type. 
of hog. Now, just whether we are getting more money for hogs under the 
grading system or under the old system, I do not know. Tf conditions were 
thrown back on the old system of marketing hogs, what price would you get for 
the heavies? I think that is what we should have in mind. There has been the 
question of the fixing of spread as ‘between grades, and I think you have cleared 
that up to-day. Now, I was under the impression that those spreads were fixed 
by regulation;-but I understood you to say this morning that competition made 
‘those spreads, and if that is the case I do not see that there can be very much | 
objection taken to the prices paid for the farmers hogs. It is a buyer and 
‘seller proposition so far as that is concerned if that is not fixed by regulation. 
To me it would seem that at certain seasons of the year, if necessary, there 
would be no reason why the heavy hog could not sell per pound for, say, equal 

to a butcher hog if a certain class of people wanted a heavy hog. 

© Mr. MacMruan: If you can find somebody who wants to buy them and 
pay that price for them. | | 3 
_ Mr, Wertr (Macdonald): There was one other point which comes in here. 
Take, for instance, a drover who comes into my yard to buy my hogs. Can I 
10t sell him those hogs on a flat rate? | 

Mr. MacMinian: You are not supposed to as the regulations exist at the 
present time. | ; 
_ Mr. Were (Macdonald): It is a deal between him and me. He buys my 
logs, and he has to take the responsibility for the grading of those hogs from 
here on. I leave it to him to make the sale. 

_ Mr. Sprovutp: Did you say that he could not go into his yard and buy 
is hogs on a flat rate? ~ 


_ Mr. MacMiuuan: He is supposed to buy the hogs on a graded basis. 

- Mr. Sprovte: You said a moment ago that if a packing house called up 
nd made a trade— ) | 

| Mr. MacMinuan: I had the idea that Mr. Weir was referring to a drover 
who is recognized as a regular shipper to a recognized stockyard. 

Mr. Sprovutz: I do not know what he meant but what I took out of his 
atement was this: suppose he drove in with his truck and bought his hogs, 
s there anything to stop him buying the hogs? | | 
| Mr. MacMiuan: It depends on who he is. 
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Mr. SprouLte: Suppose he was anybody. Can he not re his hogs in his 

own place? . 
Mr. MacMituan: Not under the regular grade regulations. 


Mr. Sprouts: ‘Then it is time he could. If he cannot do that, ue is not 
boss at all. 


Mr. Boyes: We do hear the answer occasionally that it is corpgke to 
grade those hogs when they enter the packer’s yard. Now, I do not know 
where that applies. Does it apply to the City of Toronto, or Winnipeg, or does 
it apply to the City of Montreal as well? If it is compulsory in one place, 
according to this law, it must be compulsory in another place. Is it voluntary 
in certain cities? If the City of Toronto says that it will grade and the City 
of Montreal says it will not, it is not a compulsory law; it is merely a city or. 
voluntary law. Please explain that? 

Mr. MacMinuan: The hog grading regulations are applied at all stock- 
yards, and at all abattoirs in the case of abattoirs slaughtering gle thousand | 
hogs or over in a year. 

Mr. Beygs: All over the Dominion? 


Mr. MacMinuan: Why does Montreal sell flat? Why do the firms in 
Montreal sell cars of hogs flat? ~ 

Mr. MacMituan: Because the question of selling to the packer is not 
covered as yet in the hog grading regulations and there is no law at Toronto 
or Winnipeg or Calgary or ‘Edmonton that will compel the packer to buy hogs” 
on a graded basis; but at all these points, with the exception of Montreal, the 
purchase of hogs and the sale of hogs is done on a graded basis; they have 
adopted that policy of grading. Montreal has adopted it in part, and is. 
gradually adopting it more and more all the time. 
Mr. Muuuins: You compel Toronto. 
Mr. MacMritian: We do not compel; there is no such thing as compulsions 
Mr. Sproute: There is no compulsory law up to the present time? 
Mr. MacMinian: No compulsory law that compels a packer to pay a 
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graded price for hogs. E 
Mr. Borns: In any place excepting Montreal? | ) 
Mr. MacMinxian: In any place. : 


Mr. Hanson (Skeena): It compels the farmer to sell those hogs on erade, 
but it does not compel the packer to buy on grade. | 


Mr. MacMituan: Yes, that is a point which the Joint Swine Committe 
recommended should be taken care of by a further provision in the hog grading 
regulations, so that packers would be compelled to buy hogs on grade the same 
as anybody else; all sellers and all buyers should have to do business on a 
erading basis. | 

Mr. Brown: I suggest that the department furnish each member of this } 
committee with a copy of the hog grading regulations, and I will make a motion | 
to that effect. 


The Committee adjourned to meet Friday, June 19, at 11 o'clock. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House or Commons, 
~ Tuourspay, June 25, 1931. 


_ The committee came to order at 11 o’clock, a.m., Mr. Senn presiding, 
_.. Members present: Messrs. Blair, Brown, Carmichael, Cayley, Coote, Don- 
nelly, Loucks, Lucas, McGillis, McKenzie, McMillan, Moore, Motherwell, 
_ Mullins, Myers, Perley, Pickel, Senn, Simpson, Spotton, Sproule, Stirling, Swans- 
ton, Weir (Melfort). : . 


_ The committee again took under consideration the subject-matter of the 
Order in Reference, re the Handling and Marketing of Agricultural Products. 


_ Mr. 58. E. Todd, Secretary of the Industrial and Development Council of 3 
Canadian Meat Packers, attended and addressed the committee. Questions 
were asked by several members of the committee. The witness was then 
- discharged. 


_ The question as to the cailing of further witnesses was discussed when it 
was agreed that the Chairman or the Clerk should, if possible, get in touch 
with Mr. A. J. MacPhail of Winnipeg, presently in Ottawa, and secure his 
attendance. ‘ 7 


__ The committee agreed that the Chairman, upon the recommendation of the 
sub-committee on witnesses, or if no such recommendation made, then upon his 
own authority, should arrange for witnesses for the next meeting. 

3 The committee adjourned at the call of the chair. 

: A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, 
Tuurspay, June 25, 1931. 


_ The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
4 0 ‘clock a.m., Thursday, June 25,. 1931, Mr. Senn in the Chair. 


- Order of ee ee re Handling and Masking of Agricultural Products. 


_ The Cuairman: I may say for the information of the committee that in 
accordance with the requirements of the Commitee, Mr. MacMillan has filed 
statement regarding Ontario hog marketings for 1930, and a statement of the 
easons why the percentage of select bacon hogs did not increase on the Toronto 
market. These statements will appear in the next issue of our report. 

Copies of the Hog Grading Regulations have been furnished to members 
hhrough the Post Office, and I suppose you have received them: at least I have 
received mine. 


‘Discussion followed regarding the calling of witnesses. 


_ The Cuarrman: Now, we have with us this morning, Mr. Todd, Secretary 
of the Industrial and Development Council of Canadian Meat Packers, : 


Mr. S. EK. Topp called. 


= Mr. Topp: Mr. Chairman, Hon. Mr. Weir, Hon. members, it is always 

cadre to have an opportunity to discuss with men who are interested in the 
improvement of live stock, any phase of it from the standpoint of the interest. 
‘which the packers have in that question. 

_ I am instructed that you wish to discuss to-day the improvement in hogs 
and the particular methods that have been adopted to deal with them; that is, 
perhaps, more in the line of hog grading than the other method. From the 
packers’ standpoint this question of the improvement of hogs dates back many 
years. Long before the war certain parts of Canada had very good hogs. That 
had been the result of intensive eampaigns to that end. For some years before. 
the war the conditions that had been built up had been considerably disturbed 
owing to a big influx of immigrants, some from the United States, and some from 
parts of Europe where nothing was known about the particular type of hog that | 
we had been attempting to produce in Canada, and which had been found most 
useful; and the result was that long before the war there was a considerable 
deterioration i in the quality of hogs. That was accentuated under the conditions 
of the war, and when after the war, we had to go back into the British market 
with considerable quantities of bacon, we found that we were taking a discount 
below the better qualities of bacon that were on that market—particularly the 
D anish bacon—of from 20 shillings to an extreme of 30 shillings per hundred-_ 
weight of 112 pounds. It was evident that something had to be done about this, 
and Dr. Tolmie who was then Minister of Agriculture, after giving considerable 
thought to this matter, in 1921, called a conference of everyone who was inter- 
ested in the getting of the most possible money out of Canadian hogs. Out of 
that conference grew a number of methods for the improvement of hogs. One 
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was an intensified educational campaign, and another was a system of grading | 
which would compensate hogs according to their. worth. When the packers — 
came to this conference at Ottawa they were immediately faced with the ques- 
tion of why there was not a greater difference paid as between various grades 
of hogs. . 
But as that question was analyzed it was found that the reason was that 
hogs were handled en masse rather than as individual animals, and a carload 
of hogs was a unit of hogs, and that was particularly true at that time because — 
the trucking system had not been developed to the exent it has now. { 

Hon. Mr. Mornerwe.u: In other words, hogs were just hogs. 


Mr. Topp: Yes. Now, there was some difference paid as between a carload 
of good hogs and a carload of hogs that were not so good; but it was pointed out 
to us that that would not do because a carload of hogs consisted maybe of 
ten or fifteen farmers hogs, or maybe twenty farmers hogs, and in these carloads — 
would be hogs that were well bred and well fed coming from one farmer, and — 
hogs that were badly bred and perhaps badly fed coming from another man, and ; 
while, perhaps, the average of one load might be worth more than the average of 
another load, there was no method of getting back to this fellow who was doing x 
his job well more money for his particular hogs than there was for the fellow — 
who was not doing his job well. | ; 

Now, it was recognized that it was not the easiest thing to devise a method — 
which would accomplish that purpose. But this fact was grasped by the keener ~ 
of the men who were in the packing business: that it did not matter to the — 
packer whether he bought his hogs graded or whether he bought them flat—that — 
_ one hundred thousand hogs or one million hogs would cost the same amount of — 

money provided te quality was the same. So, the packer said, “now, if some ~ 
method can be devised by which this money that we pay for hogs can be divided . 
up so that the man who is doing his job well shall get more money than the — 
man who is not doing his job well, then we will certainly be behind that kind of — 
proposition.” There was finally an agreement made so that three or four parties ~ 
would join together and try to accomplish a certain purpose, and each one would ~ 
take part in the responsibility to that end. There was the producer who would ~ 
try to grade his hogs according to the standard that was laid down, which was £ 
the basis that should be arrived at for the purpose of dividing the various — 
classes of hogs according to the demand there was for their products. Then there — 
was the packer who would buy these hogs on that basis. Then there had to be 
some one in between the two who would determine how and when this hog or that — 
hog or the other hog came up to the standard. It was agreed that this man — 
should be largely the producer’s representative, but it was recognized, of course, _ 
that unless the work of the man who determined whether this hog belonged to 
one class and another hog belonged to another class—if his work was not nearly | 
accurate it would reflect to the buyers, and it would also be reflected in the end 
to the producer because it would be a false standard. So, these standards that — 
you know as Hog Grading Regulations were set up, and the Department of Agri- 
culture of the Dominion Government was asked to assume the responsibility of — 
making that determination as to what hogs should go into these various grades, 
You will understand that when these grades were set up they were the best that 
were known at the time. I think I heard someone say, “who set them?” They = 
were set by the meeting of the producers, the packers and the Department of Pl 
Agriculture. They were determined as being the very best that could be thought 
of at the time. 

Hon. Mr. Morurrwetu: That was 1921, at the original convention, 

Mr. Topp: These regulations came into effect in 1922, and have been — 
carried on by Ministers of Agriculture from that time forward. They have © 
developed a great deal. These regulations have been changed a little from — 
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time to time as it was found that it was necessary in order to bring them to 
the greatest state of perfection. Undoubtedly, the object here was to set up a 
set of standards that would represent the. worth of the hogs in the markets 
as nearly as it was possible so to do; and I think it is essential that we should 
grasp the fact that it does not make any difference to the packing industry 
whether they buy their hogs flat or graded, so far as the cost of a particular 
~ number of thousands of hogs is concerned, and that the objective of the grading 
is to take the money that is paid and divide it up according to the worth of 
_ the hogs as they go on the market, and according to their usefulness for the 
trade. In the course of a few years it was found that the quality of our hogs 
had become so much better that the margin as between our competitors and 
ourselves in the British market was down to about four shillings for 112 pounds, 
and since that it has been under that. Thus, the packers were able to pick out 
of the mass of hogs in Canada a considerable percentage of the total that had 
been improved to the place where they compared very favourably indeed with 
the quality of hog that came from other countries. That, perhaps, is the real 
test of whether the methods that had been adopted for the improvement of 
hogs were sound, and whether they were sincere. | 

Now, as this country developed after the war, we had our industrial boom 
year, an increase of immigration and a general activity in business, and this 
was very marked on the American side of the line as well as on this side, and 
North America began to assume a position as a consumer of pork products, 
in relation to its production, which had not been assumed before. That 1s, 
- North America began to consume nearly all the pork products that they were — 
producing. The result was that Canada began to recede from the British 
market. Probably it would have paid us very well to have stayed in the 
- British market, and to have increased our production to that end, but there was 
the relative price of grain, and perhaps a local factor in the cost of distribution 
of erain in this country as compared with some other countries, that affected 
the situation to a very considerable extent. 

3 The CHairMAN:~ Freight rates? 

Mr. Topp: Freight rates, local freight rates. And in consequence of that 
we did not greatly increase our production of hogs, but we did very much better 
the quality of hogs. Now, that increase, or that change in the character of 
our hogs, was just as important from the domestic standpoint as it was from the 
_ export standpoint—every bit as important. The reason for that was that there 
~ was being developed in the world a vegetable oil business, and oils extracted 
- from other animal sources such as whales, that had changed the whole face of 
_ hog production, and that appeared to be a permanent factor. So much so that 
if you look over the history of hog improvement work during the past ten or 
_ eleven years in any country of the world—I do not care what country it is— 
you will find that they have been looking very strongly to developing types of 
~ hogs which we have been developing in this country known as the bacon type. 
The United States packers have been in continuous trouble. The United States 
_ hog industry has been in continuous trouble over the excess fat that 1s produced 
- by their hogs, and they have for a number of years been having to take a 
disastrous price for lard as compared with other products of the hog. Canada 
has, on the other hand, been in a different position; our hogs on the whole have 
been improving. They will stand a little further improvement still, but they 
_ have not had the excessive fat to get rid of in this country that they have in 
the United States. Canada has, in consequence of that, been able to sell her 
pork products when confined to the domestic market, or when going overseas, 
and, again, sometimes when invading the American market. She has been able 
to sell her hogs and her hog products at a continuous premium over other pro- 
ducts, and the price of hogs in Canada, as you were told the other day, and I 


_ centage of the kinds of hogs that were in demand had a better market and a = 
Keener market than a district that produced the bulk of their hogs of a kind — 
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think it is common knowledge in this country, has been at a good margin over — 
and above the hogs from the United States in nearly every year, This hog | 
grading, of course, was a new thing in this country, and it took everybody-— — 
packers, producers, handlers, a very considerable time to understand what it q 
meant. There was a good deal of misgiving on the part of some packers at the © 
beginning, There was some unwillingness to cooperate at the beginning—not — 
because anyone was not ready to do what they thought was right, but there 
were honest differences of opinion. To-day I think that the packing industry — 
as a whole understands and realizes that the objective that was set for making — 
a difference in a price according to the commercial values of the hogs in such a — 
way that that difference would be available to the man who produced the hog, ~ 
was sound and is sound, and for that reason they are, perhaps, more unanimous — 
to-day on that subject than they have ever been before. As grading developed, — 
it began to have its effects in certain districts and in certain parts of the country. — 
I said that the cost of hogs to a packer would not be any different weather they a 
were bought flat or graded. You understand what I meant by that; I meant ~ 
one hundred thousand hogs or one million hogs. Now, when we come to divide — 
that money among districts, we find that those districts that produced a big per- — 


that were not so much in demand; and as a result of that there has been mis-- © 
understanding, perhaps, as to how the regulations have worked, and just what 4 
they have been doing. Then too, another thing is this: when you take a product z 
like hogs and set a standard for it, you cannot divide those hogs up into groups 
according to the standards and thus practically standardize your product. a 
There was not the same opportunity, perhaps, for salesmanship. A packer conld 4 
nearly as well buy his hogs in his office as he could out in the yards or atthe | 
pens, because if he paid so much for standard grade bacons and there was to — 
be a certain percentage added for the selects and a certain amount taken off @ 
for the off grade, he was buying a standardized product; and that has, I think, * 
had some effect on the minds of some men who have been engaged in the trade, ~ 
After all, we get back to this, do we not? _What has been the effect of the ~ 
grading on the quality of the hogs in Canada, and how to-day after eight 
or nine years of grading does the quality of hogs in Canada compare with the = 
quality of hogs in other countries in relation to the demand for pork products? — 
The answer is the relative prices which we get for our product when it goes — 
into the markets of the world—the home market, the British market or the = 
United States market. Of course, we are not now able to ship anything into — 
the United States market because of tariffs ete—but at one time we were © 
developing a nice little trade for premium products in the United States be- | 
cause of the quality of our hogs. Now, I do not know whether I should go on a 
with any further address or leave it to the members to ask questions. ae 

The CuairMan: I think you should give us whatever information you have. 3 

Mr. Picken: Do you buy ungraded hogs at all now? 


Mr. Topp: Yes. You will understand that there are two or three parties— ~ ] 
two parties at least to. an agreement—the man who sells and the man who buys— _ 
and when a man insists on selling his hogs flat and we cannot succeed in buying’: — 
them graded, they are bought flat. | 7 

Mr. Muuuins: Is that not breaking the law? 


Mr. Topp: No. x 
Mr. Muuurns: Does the Act not state that he is compelled to buy his hogs — 


Mr. Mutuins: That statement was made by Mr. MacMillan. 
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Mr. Topp: The Act states that he must have his hogs graded. Now, let us — 
get this point clear. There are three persons engaged in the hog grading business. 
_ One is the man who is selling the hogs, one is the man buying the hogs, and the 
_ third is the man grading the hogs. Now, the man who is grading the hogs 
‘represents the Department of Agriculture. The Department has nothing to do 
with the purchase and sale. The business of the department is to grade all hogs 
according to the regulations, and the matter of purchasing and selling is left 
etween the seller and the purchaser, so that the hogs are graded, but all hogs 
re not purchased and sold on grade. 


Mr. Picket: Where is this grading done in the province of Quebec? 


_.. Mr. Topp: The grading in the Province of Quebec is done in the Montreal 
~ stockyards and the packing plants at Montreal. 
_ Mr. Picken: I took occasion to interview four different buyers on Saturday 
last and none of them buys by grade, and none sells by grade. One of them, 
since 1922, has had three selects. They forget them entirely, and the trouble is 
this: ostensibly that grading Act was put into force to benefit everybody—the 
sroducer as well as the packer—but it has resulted in a detriment to the pro- 
jucer in our section of the country in the Eastern Townships. They buy un- 
graded and they sell ungraded. 
_ Mr. Topp: It does not affect the situation one way or the other— 
- Mr. Picket: No? : ? 
Mr. Topp: —because they have not taken advantage of the possibilities 
that were open to them. | | 
__ Mr. Picker: What the farmer objects to—the farmer is the man we are con- 
sidering and I am considering—is this: is the farmer getting all out of his hogs 
that he should? The packer is looking out for himself. This regulation, we will 
Say on the face of it, and to the unbiased man would appear to be in favour of 
e packer and the consumer, but it does not seem to affect the farmer very much. 
ow, what the farmers object to in the Eastern Townships is this: the grading 
ould be done there. - 
_ Mr. Topp: At the country point? 
-_ Mr. Picken: At the buying point. That could be arranged, and I think the © 
Department of Agriculture should make that arrangement. I am rather inclined 
to think on the whole that hog grading if carried out as it should be would be 
of benefit to the farmer, but at the present time the farmers cannot take 
advantage of it, if there is any advantage to it. If the grader were sent down 
into the Eastern Townships—a couple of graders, they could cover the whole 
country; they could go one day to a certain point and the next day to another 
int, and so on, and the grading would be done right there, but at the present 
they take no stock in the grading at all. 


the city of Montreal and it is there graded to suit the packer, and the farmer 
s nothing to say about it—just like the ege grading business and the butter 
grading business and any of these grading Acts that have been enacted. It 
redounds to his disadvantage. 

__.Mr. Topp: That is the farmer’s idea? 

S Mr. Picken: Yes. , 
_. Mr: Topp: Yes, I think, especially with those who have not had experience 
at regard, that that is true; but where a good deal of experience has been 
ained in it I think that is no longer shown up. 
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Mr. Prexeu: It is not practiced in our section of the country, and if it 
could be shown up to the farmers—if the department could have that grading 
done there, and if the farmers were shown the method of grading, and saw it — 
carried out in that way, I think they would look at it differently. 

Mr. Muuurns: Mr. Todd, may I ask this question: from your experience, — 
who should be the judges as to whether this is to the advantage of the producer — 
or against him; should it not be the man who is handling the producer’s com- — 
modities? 

Mr. Topp: Well, I don’t know that it should. 


Mr. Picket: Of the four buyers I spoke to oe they said Ho was 
against the interests of the farmer. 

Mr. Mutuins: I may say this to you that feadl all the leading commis- — 
sion men who are doing a commission business and who are experienced in the - 
business for the last forty years to my knowledge, say that it is the most — 
damnable and iniquitous system that was ever put in, as against the producer — 
of hogs. I want to say this, that nearly every one of them is afraid to go out — 
in the open market; they do not like to do it. They say that if they have a © 
bunch of hogs in there, they will sit on them. I have been in the yards for ~ 
fifty years, and I know they will sit on that man, and the poor fellow is afraid — 
of his hogs, and what is he going to do? He wants the grading of hogs removed. ~ 

Hon. Mr. Werr: Who, the commission men? ; 

Mr. Moutiins: The men doing business in the yards. I do not care © 
whether it is the co-operative or not. The co-operative man will say, “do — 
something,” but they will not come out. They will come here, but they are — 
just a little bit afraid of being sat upon. Now, with all due respect to my — 
packer friends-—and I have many of them in the business—I am going to make © 
this statement and put it on record: representing an agricultural constituency — 
a 


as I do, this system is an unpopular as a skunk i in a creamery in the constituency — 
of M arquette, The farmer will say to you, “get rid of it; we know what to — 
raise.’ The farmer has been taught, and he knows very well what type of hog | 
to raise without anybody setting any standard—other than sending him some | 
literature which will give him some ideas and will help him out—but he has | 
been taught, and he knows what a bacon hog is just as well as the packer does, | 
and he is going to raise the product that is wanted for the market. But to | 
give a man a dollar on a premium hog and take away from a good straight — 
hog seven and a half dollars is absolutely unfair. And then there is the other | 
system of grading a nice butcher hog which is a few pounds below the weight 
of a select. You take a dollar off that one, and the grading all the way down 
is against the farmer. He is not getting the best of it. He is the producer, 
and he certainly has to take the worst of it. The men who are selling this stuff 
which is consigned-—whether it is a co-operative or not—I am not talking — 
against co-operative shipments, they will tell you the same thing, that it is | 
absolutely against the interests of the producer. If it is against the interests of 4 
the producer, now that the farmer has been taught what a bacon hog is, it | 
should be taken away by the Department of Agriculture. ; 


The CHairMAn: Mr. Todd is here as a witness, and we want to get his } 
evidence as far as possible. I would suggest to the members that any remarks | 
they have to make should be as brief as possible, and a question should be i 
based on them, 

Mr. Buatr: May I ask Mr. Todd a question. There was a commission i 
appointed to go to the Old Land with the chief object I suppose of securing the / 
English market. That commission brought back a report that the Danish hog 
was superior to any hog that was sent to Europe; second to that was the | 

large Irish white hog; and third came our English York. Now, if there were | 
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_ any advantage in having a change of hog in this country, I would like to know. 
_ it. The next thing is this: you compare our hogs with the American hogs. Will 
_ the flesh of the northern hog always command a superior price over the southern, 
_ just as the fish of the northern lakes are edible while those in the southern 
lakes are not? Would there be any difference as to the livers, and are our hogs 
less inclined to diseases? 

| Mr. Topp: With regard to the commission that was sent to the Old 
~ Country, you are quite right. Their hogs have all been improved by the large 
_ English Yorkshire breed. 

| 4 Mr. Torzke: What year was that commission sent over? 

i Hon, Mr. MorHerwe.u: It must have been fifteen or twenty years ago. 
‘3 Mr. Topp: As far as this commission is concerned so far as I know, I 
_ think you are referring, are you not, to the findings of the Imperial Economic 
- Committee? 

=  #£Mr. Brat: Yes. 


_ country. They call them by different names in different countries. Years ago 
_ the large white hog—that is what they call them in the Old Country—was 
- imported into this country. William Davies, who was the prominent packer 
at that time, was instrumental in having this work started. He pointed out 
that the large English Yorkshire, while having many excellent qualities which 
were required, also had some faults. It was, perhaps, a little heavy in the 
_ bone, and a little slow in maturity. When I say slow in maturity, I do not 
_ Mean that it was slow in growing qualities, but it grew and grew. They were 
imported into this country, and a number of crosses were made, but outside 
of the work which was done by the Department of Agriculture, perhaps there 
4s one man in Canada to whom a tremendous debt of gratitude is due for the 
_ modification of the Yorkshire, of the English white, to the very fine quality of 
_ hog which that hog is to-day, and that is Mr. Joseph Brethour. 

| Mr. Muuitns: What about Joe Featherstone? 


- Mr. Topp: I say more than anyone else. Joe Featherstone did his work, 
but Brethour is still doing it. Now, a very considerable change in the character 
of the large Yorkshire, the large white, has been made during the past few 
years, and our Yorkshire to-day is a very suitable hog; and perhaps the best 
of our hogs will compare very favourably with the best of the Danish hogs and 
the best of the Irish hogs. That is what has been done in this country. In 
other words each country has modified its hogs toward the same type and 
standard. | 

Mr. Moore: What is the system of grading in Denmark? 


7 Mr. Topp: The Danish system is on the rail after the hog is killed. They 
have a standard for what they call their standard grade, when you represent 
it in live hog weight of from 175 pounds to 210 pounds, alive. Their premium 


‘They are discounted on two bases—so far as the grades—the standard grades 
—the premiums and the discounts—are concerned. In this country, we certainly 
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give as favourable treatment or more favourable treatment than there is in 4 
Denmark—perhaps a little too favourable treatment. But we have a little — 
different condition to deal with. The Danish market is a very narrow market. 3 
What I mean by that is that it is for a narrow product—it is the Wiltshire q 
side—and 95 per cent of their hogs go into that product. 23 


Mr. Rowe: Do you mean that 95 per cent of all their hogs equal that — 
grade? | : | 

Mr. Topp: ‘They go into the Wiltshire side, and into the same quality of — 
Wiltshire side. The term “Wiltshire side” is one that is often misunderstood. _ 
The term “Wiltshire side” simply means a method of cutting, and it does not © 
mean more than that. A hog may have six inches of fat on its back, and if it — 
is cut in a certain way it may be a Wiltshire, or it may be of the finest quality — 
and still be a Wiltshire. A Wiltshire side is the half of a hog with the head and q 
feet cut off, and the backbone taken out. It is then pickled and sent across 3 
to the Old Country unsmoked and is sold in the Old Country and is smoked there | 


by bacon curers and then sold to the trade, 


; Mr. MacMinian: Are the bacon curers in the Old Country attached at. 3 
all to the packers in this country? | 


Mr. Topp: No, they are independent. 


Mr. Rows: With regard to the production of Danish hogs, is there not a ¥ 
greater percentage of a higher grade than among Canadian hogs? You say @ 
that the best of our hogs are as good as the best of Danish hogs; but is not — 
_ their percentage of higher grade hogs greater than our percentage of high grade ~ 
hogs at the present time? — : ; a 

Mr. Topp: Ob, yes. If we were shipping our whole hog production to | 
the British market, as they are, we certainly would not be able to get the price ~ 
that the Danes are able to get. 3 a 


Mr. Rowe: Despite the premiums that have been given on hogs? 


Mr. Topp: Not only the premiums, but despite the discounts. I want to 4 
tell you that the discounts are as important as the premiums from the stand- | 
point of the quality of our product. - =a 

Mr. Rowe: In other words, if our production increased in Canada on an | 
export basis, it would be very necessary to have a great deal higher grade than | 
we have generally? | ; 

Mr. Topp: I might say in answer to that, Mr. Rowe that our people come | 
to me and say, “look, what are you going to do about this situation? It looks | 
as if we were losing on the export market; the farmers have been overfeeding | 
their hogs because of cheap grain to an extent that if you had to supply the | 
British market with this prodtct, we would have to export our poorer class — 


of product, because the domestic market would take up every pound of our | 
good product.” : 


Mr. MacMinnan: At a higher price than the Old Country pays? 


Mr. Topp: Undoubtedly. Although, when we strike the export market our 1 | 
level of price must hit the export level as a whole. eee ; 


Mr. Coorg: Can you tell us what percentage of our pork products we are | 
exporting? 2 an 


Mr. Topp: Somewhere around 5 or 6 per cent. 


Mr. Sproute: What would our hogs have to be bought at here to export | 
them? ; 


Mr. Topp: At the present moment? 
Mr. Sprouts: Yes. 
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= — Mr. Tovp: At the present moment things are in a desperate condition. 

The export market is an interesting one just now as showing what would 
_ happen us if we did not have some pretty good bacon to ship over there, and 
if we were forced on to that market. For the week of June 13 the prices for 
_ British bacon were: Danish 48 to 55 shillings; Swedish 42 to 47 shillings; 
Dutch 34 to 46 shillings; Baltic 30 to 38 shillings. You will notice a difference 
there in price as between the lower qualities of bacon going on the British 
market, running from 30 shillings per ewt. to 55 shillings per ewt., a difference 
of 25 shillings per cwt. Now, if we were back in the position that we were in 
~ in 1920—by the way, let me make this remark: Mr. J. 8. McLean said to me 

' the other day, “ you know that Baltic bacon is about the quality of hogs that 
_we had back in 1918, 1919 and 1920.” ; | 
_ Mr. Rowe: Probably about. the quality of a big percentage we have at the 
present time. | 
, Mr, Topp: Yes, a big percentage. 2 | 
| Hon. Mr, Moruerweti: What do you mean by Baltic-Finland, Russia 
- and Poland? : 

f. Mr. Topp: Yes, Poland, Esthonia, Lithuania and so on—those countries 
along the Baltic Sea—and they are sending over a very considerable volume. 
__ Mr. MacMintan: Poland shipped 95,000 ewts. of bacon products. They 
are. getting to be an important factor in the market over there. . 
_ Mr. Topp: They are taking a low price. Now, this 20 shillings as between _ 
_ 30 and 565 shillings, that was about the difference we had between Canadian 
~ and Danish bacon in 1920, and that is where we would be to-day if we had to 
" go on to the British market if we did not have our hogs reasonable—if we 

were not able to pick out of the mass of our hogs a considerable quantity of 
very good bacon. Let me add this: there are the discounts that are put on 
these poorer class hogs—and I call a hog that is over 230 pounds a poor hog, 
and I do not care whether it is as smooth as an apple, it is a poor hog, because 
_ 4 poor hog is a thing that you cannot sell regardless of how beautiful it looks, 
~ or what kind of an animal you think it is—but these discounts that are put 
on there are, when turned around, essentially premiums for a better class of 

hog; and if they do not accomplish the purpose any faster than it has been 
accomplished, then we can hardly let up on that, because that is the stoutest 
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pressure that you possibly can exert toward the end that you have in view. 

_ Hon. Mr. Moruerweitt: What would the price of our best Canadian © 
_ bacon be on the day you mentioned? 

= Mr. Topp: Our best? We haven't got any there. But it would be about 
_ 02 shillings. 

| Mr. MacMitian: On the basis of 8 cents for selects free on board? 

_ Mr. Topp: No. Oh, Mr. MacMillan! 

Hon. Mr. Morurerwe.u: Would that be three shillings below Danish? 

: Mr. Topp: Yes, three shillings below Danish. 52 shillings would be the 
price for the bacon landed in England from 100 pounds of live hog. It would 
‘Tun about $6.80. But that is for a bacon from 100 pounds of hog, and you 
have to take off of that afterwards all the costs of transportation and manu- 
acture and the cost of getting the hog from the farm to the packing plant, and 
it would run below $5 per ewt. 


_ Mr, Coore: What would the packers pay for the hogs at the time this 
bacon was selling for 52 shillings? 


Mr, Topp: It would not be $5 per ewt.—probably $4.50. 
The CHatrMAN: That is in Ontario. _ 


Mr. SprovutE: Our hogs to-day are $2 per cwt. under the next basis? 
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Mr. Topp: Yes, nearly $3 at the present time. You understand that what 
we are facing at the present time is the demoralization of the market. In 1930° 
the average arrival of bales of bacon on the British market for the year per 
week was 65,000 bales; in 1929 it was 56,000 bales; in 1928, it was 62,000; in 4 
1927 it was 56,000 bales, and for 1931, to date, it is 89,900 bales. The highest 
you see was last year at 65,000 bales, but the arrivals to date on the British 
market for this year, per week are 89,900 bales, and for the last two weeks they 
have been running— | | 

Mr. MacMituan: How much in a bale? 

Mr. Topp: Four sides; two hogs in a bale. 

Mr. Coore: The thing that is liable to demoralize our hog market is pro- 
duction; it is big enough to put us on an export basis. Oe | 

Mr. Topp: It is not from a narrow standpoint— 7 3 

Mr. Coorge: What do you mean by narrow? 


Mr. Topp: My own bacon—I may say I am marketing from. our own : 
farm from 75 to 100 hogs a year. By the way, I am selling them on a graded : 
basis and I like it. a 

Mr. MacMiian: Do you get all that is in them? 

Mr. Topp: Yes; and I like it. I have a conviction as a producer. I have — 
gained that conviction to a great extent from my experience in the packing ~ 
industry; and that is that there is only one sound method in which Canadian x 
farmers can operate, and that is to be in the export market with a considerable _ 
variety of products, because we must be in with some products, and we must | 
make them a variety of products. | 

Mr. Muuuins: And we must not go in and out. 


Mr. Topp: We must not go in and out. That is why I say from the narrow _ 
standpoint. What would demoralize our market at the present time would be FY 
to be on an export basis. But during the past four or five years there has been | 
an excellent profit in the export market for hogs, and what we have done is 4 
to permit the other countries to skim that cream. Now they are taking the | 
skim milk, of course; but if we went in at the present moment, we would be | 
taking the skim milk and we would not have got the cream at the time when | 
there was an opportunity to get it. 4 

Mr. Coors: Has not bacon sold in Canada brought us a better price two | 
years out of three than the English price? 4 

Mr. Topp: Yes. But it must be remembered that there has been a lot of | 
grain the last two or three years that has not brought us much money. If we © 
had had the volume of hogs to have taken that up and had been putting those | 
hogs into the British market, we would have had a much better price for the | 
lot. ! | 
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Hon. Mr. Mornerweiu: If we had a continuous supply of reasonable | 
volume and of the quality desired, what effect will that have on the spread be- | 
tween Danish and Canadian bacon; would it narrow it? a 

Mr, Topp: We will come closer to the Danish price all the time as we 1 
‘maintain volume. There are two factors that have to do with price. a 

Mr. MorHerwetu: There is no reason why we should not equal it if we 
keep it up continuously and have the volume and quality. ‘| 

Mr. Topp: No, there is no reason. Probably we could build on the senti- | 
ment in favour of Canada, and in the course of time we would build up a | 
premium. 


Hon. Mr. Moruerweii: And we would only have the Irish bacon ve beat 
after that? | 
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Mr, Topp: Yes. _ erst Meee 

: Hon. Mr. Wetr: What effect has the difference in time between bacon 
_ going from here and bacon going from Denmark to England? 

ks Mr. Topp: For a long time we were at a considerable disadvantage in 
_ that respect. We have nearly overcome that. We have a little extra cost. 
Hon. Mr. Weir: I was referring more to the condition in which it would 
be 


| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 


put on the market. : 


Mr. Topp: In quality? Carried in refrigeration to-day, we can just about 
: equal it. The fact of the matter is that many times within the last three or 
_ four years, since we have learned the art of curing in relation to refrigeration 
_ —that is carrying in refrigeration—there have been times when you might put 
: Canadian bacon and Danish bacon before a number of men who know bacon, 
-and ask them which was the best bacon, and they would not know; they were ~ 
) - indistinguishable. ; 

; Mr. Boucuarp: On this point, this morning I had Danish bacon for my 
_breakfast— 


Mr. Topp: Danish? 


4 Mr. Boucuarp: Yes. And I was told by the steward that it was the best 

bacon that we can get. He recommended it to me, and as far as I know that is 

about the best bacon I have eaten. If you want to try 1t you can; it is at the 

| Parliamentary Restaurant. 

4 Mr. Topp: Somebody must have whispered in your ear. I think there is 

- no question but that there is no Danish bacon in Canada. 

» Mr. MacMituan: That is an interesting point that Mr, Todd has told 

_ us—that there is no Danish bacon in Canada. He ought to know. 

MN Mr. Rowe: As a matter of fact, there has been some Danish bacon com- 

_ ing in during the last quarter? : : 

o Mr. Topp: No. There were a few shipments of Danish bacon that came 
- into this country, but Denmark has foot and mouth disease, and it would be 

a terriffic menace to this country to permit Danish bacon to enter. 
i. Mr. Coore: I asked Mr. Todd a little while ago what the price would be 

_ return to the farmer for hogs on the basis of 52 shillings for Canadian bacon in 

_ England, and I think he said about 44 cents. Somebody said that would be 

_ Ontario price. Could you tell me what that would be to the farmer in Alberta. 
for the high grade hog, for the different. grades? 

d Mr. Topp: The ordinary differential runs about a cent to a cent and a 

- quarter. 

Mr. Coots: Less than Ces 


Mr. Topp: Yes. This thing works by differentials. 
Mr. Coorg: That would be from 34 to 34 cents? 
Mr. Topp: Yes. 


Mr, Caytey: You said just now that if you had the bacon from three differ- 
ent countries, you could not distinguish one from the other, did you say that? 


| Mr. Topp: I said that taking samples of Danish and Canadian bacon and 
submitting them— _ 3 

_. Mr. Cayzzy: And Polish and all the rest? 

Mr. Topp: Oh, no; I did not say that. 

Mr. CayLey: I am saying it. 


Mr. Topp: Yes, you can distinguish them very readily. 
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Mr. Cayuey: I was “dgnderite if Hees are indistinguishable.. We are sO. far 
away from the British market, how can we ever hope to gain a footing against 
Denmark and those countries. The imports from Poland are climbing up very 
fast. | 

Mr. Topp: You have noticed the comment on the imports of Polish bacon, 
have you not? The comment on that is that owing to the economic depression 
in Great Britain, the people of England have been inclined to go towards the 
poorer qualities in the meantime. 

Hon. Mr. MorHerweEi: Just as aoe did with Argentine chilled beef, 


Mr. Topp: Yes. 

Mr. Caytey: Mr. Harry Scott, Canadian Trade Commissioner, under date 
of June 3, 19381, Liverpool, writes as follows:— 

Beduieed retail prices encouraged the consumption of bacon in the| 
United Kingdom in 1980, and the imports reached record figures. .... | 
The heavier shipments of Polish bacon have been a feature of the trade. | 
Imports from that source during the first four months of the year ceaial 
317,799 cwts. as compared with 135,856 cwt. in the corresponding yee 
of 1930. 
There seems to be a new competitor coming into the English market? 

Mr. Topp: Of course, the Polish competitor was in there long ago. Polanda 
was a big producer of hogs before the war, and a considerable exporter. Of 
- course, what you have in Europe at the present time is a depressed condition 
within Europe, and attention is being concentrated on the British market be- 
cause of lack of natural outlet for that bacon; but if we are going to build for 
the future we have to recognize that Europe as it recovers will consume a 
quantity of its own meat which it is not doing at the present time, and that 
will change the face of the whole situation. 


Hon. Mr. Moruerweti: Just as Canada did these last eight years. 
Mr. Topp: Yes. 


The CHarrMAN: Doctor Pickel and Colonel Mullins asked a question aa 
while ago which was not answered in respect to getting this advantage 7 
; 
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the premiums back to the farmer. Have you anything to say on that? 

Mr. Picxeu: Mr. Todd, we have been discussing trade and world. markets 
and one thing and another, but it is the individual farmer that we are interested © 
in principally. Now, his mentality to-day at least tells him that he is not gee 
ing what he should ‘eet, that the grading is hurting him. What have you to — 
advise as regards orading at shipping points? Could that be arranged in some | 
way? 4 

Mr. Topp: That of course is a matter which the department has under its 
management, and that is something that they have to do with. As packers, 
-we do not have to do that. | 

Mr. Picxeu: I mean to say that, the grading would be all right if it could | 
be administered to the liking of the farmer, to his advantage? 4 

Mr. Topp: Of course, you cannot administer it to the liking of the farmer, q 
unless the farmer’s liking is sound. When a man starts in grading 1 in a district, 
and the farmers are producing a poor quality of pork in that district, the™ 
grading is not to the liking of the farmer. It is only when he is producing an | 
article that is good that the grading is to his liking, because it is then that 
he is getting the advantage out of it. Let me go further along that line. : 
would like to see if we can clear up this point. What was happening and what | 
has been happening in Canada before we put in the grading system was that | 
the poor farmer was getting part of the money that belonged to the good farmer, 
and the poor farmer wants to continue to do that as long as he can. Now, the | 
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ood farmer is getting the money. It is being divided up in a different way. 
(nd when the fellow who is not producing a hog that is suitable to the market 
has to take a price which the market offers for that quality of hog, he does not 
mike it. aa 3 

Mr. Picket: I can understand your point. At the present time the Eastern 
Township farmers are not getting anything. There is one buyer that has had 
three selects since 1921, and we have got just as good farmers in the Eastern 
Townships as there are in Canada, and we are raising just as good a quality 
of produce. ; 

_ Mr. Sprovute: With regard to Mr. Todd’s remarks, he outlined that the 
packers were buying hogs on their merits at the different places and at differ- 
ent prices before the grading came in. 

Mr. Topp: In car loads. | 

_ Mr. Sproute: I will agree with that. He believes that the man who grows 
the poorer hogs wants to get part of the price of the man who grows better 
hogs. I do not agree with that simply because I know there has been a one 
‘dollar difference between the northern hogs and the southern hogs for twenty 
‘years. Why does the fellow in the south get some of the northern man’s 
money? He was not getting it. He was getting it better divided than he is 
to-day simply because to-day you will find that the truck men are delivering 
hogs to the plant with a shrinkage of four or five or six pounds less, and they 
could buy them for one dollar of a take-off, whereas if those hogs were put 
n a car the shrinkage would be from fifteen to eighteen pounds, and the take- — 
off would be a dollar. The trucker gets the hogs and delivers them with a 
‘shrinkage of five or six pounds and he gets a dollar for the same hog. The 
packer takes a light hog—or what he calls a light hog—and when he sells it 
he charges a dollar-more a hundred for it. 

' Mr. Topp: Does he? Doe 

__ Mr. Sprovte: Yes.° Does not the shop hog sell for a dollar more? 
Mr. Topp: Does he? Ss : : 

_ Mr. Sprovuue: You outlined at the start, speaking of the merits of the hogs 
on the market, that it was not a case of salesmanship; it was a case of setting . 
the price and the grade did the selling. Is that good for the farmer? Is it 
hot good for the farmer to have the best salesmanship he can possibly get? 
That is what he lacks to-day. 

Mr. Topp: He is getting more for his hogs than in any other country. 

_ Mr. Sprouts: If we had good salesmen in this country, the farmer would 
be that much better off. They made an investigation in Ridgetown and they — 
found that the farmers would have got $725 more in five months if the men 
had been allowed to buy the hogs on a flat basis. Who made the money? 
Only one man got it. The hog grading system is just a plan where the packer 
puts it over the government and the government are doing the job that is 
getting it out of the farmer. _ : 

_ __Mr. Topp: Of course, the unfortunate thing about your idea, Mr. Sproule, 
is that it does not matter whether the southern hogs were getting more or less 
than the northern hogs. The fellow who was producing a hog that was better 
than the fellow who was not was getting about the same price for that hog. 
Mr. Sprouts: The fellows in the south are getting back into the corn—the 
corn hog. They made a lot of money out of the corn hog simply because they 
turned him into the cornfield. The Yorkshire hog was a hog that would not Xo) 
n there. He would sooner sell that hog for a dollar a hundred less because the 
ther hog, the Tamworth, would go in and the Yorkshire would not do it, To 
complete a hog you have got to be careful in the finishing of him. You cannot 
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turn a hog into a peafield ¢ or a Poreany and develop a eel fae Take the 
fellows in this country who grow peas and corn. They can turn the hog in 
there and they can afford to sell those hogs for less, but you have to be careful - 
in the finishing of the hog. More than that, the figures show the number a 
pounds of lard that come from the United States. When we could send our 
hogs to the American market, our butcher hog was bringing as much money @ 
and more money than our select hogs, and it does to-day. 


Mr. Topp: They do like our good bacon type hog in Buffalo. 


Mr. Sprovute: I sent a load of hogs out of Kent County and got 15 cents 
a hundred more than I did out of Oil Springs,-and they brought fifteen cents a— 
hundred more in Buffalo. I have a brother who buys hogs in Detroit, and he 
told me that butcher hogs to-day are good to buy because over there they have 
got out of the notion of buying select hogs, and the hog he has to pay the most — 
money for, from 15 to 20 cents a hundred, is the butcher hog. | E 


Mr. Topp: The American packers Wikre had a committee working for some — 
time together with the producers on a hog that they call their meat hog. : 


Hon. Mr. Werte: There was a wrong impression given regarding Danish 
bacon. The only shipment that I know of of Danish bacon that tried to get in — 
here was last January when I was at Calgary. I received notice through the : 
department that it had arrived, and I instructed them to stop delivery of it — 
or the sale of it if it was at all possible. They looked about for every nostiblem i 


way to stop it, and there were only two ways; one, that the people who were ~ 
selling it here had not got the proper papers to sell ‘it: and the other was this, — 
that there was one instance on record—lI believe in England—where foot and” 

% 


mouth disease did start from the bones of this bacon that was brought over 
from Denmark; so we had the Health of Animals Branch quarantine it on that — 4 
~ score, and I believe it was taken out of the country. 4 

Mr. Boucuarp: I distinctly said this morning that it was Denmark bacon, ~ 
but after Dr. Grisdale told me that it was not true I went to the refrigerator 
and I was told that it was Swift Premium sliced bacon; they never touch Danish. | 

Mr. Muuurns: I was going to correct that, Ate I was responsible for | 
them getting a better class of bacon in the restaurant. I did not like the bacon, — 
and found some fault with it, and they brought some extra nice premium. I | 
do not care whether it is Harris or Swift’s. It is not the packing plant that has’ | 
anything to do with the matter. I stood on the bacon market in England and- dl 
saw our Wiltshire sides bring in good prices, selling up close within a cent of | | 
the Danish bacon, and I saw it on the retail blocks with Mr. James Harris of | / 
Harris Abattoir—I saw the Wiltshire sides selling right up close. Now, we | 
were talking about our bacon in England. Our bacon will become valuable. | 
providing we keep a steady flow of it going into the British market. I want ' 
to say to Mr. Todd that there were a number of bruised sides of hogs in the | 
packing plant: q 

Mr. Topp: Yes. 


Mr. Muuutns: And it is largely due to the grading of those hogs. I have | 
seen the round red spots throw it out so that it could not go for exoprt. Now, that | 
is reacting back upon the producer. There is another point I want to take up. | 
You are taking off one-half of one per cent. Does that provide for everything? | 


Mr. Topp: Do you mean covering bruises? 
Mr. Muuutns: No, not bruises; for condemnation insurance. 
Hon. Mr. Wetr: Does it not go to meet the damages? 


Mr. Topp: Oh, absolutely; we have, I think, from time to time sien ; 
figures on that. ( 


Mr. Muuutns: Here is one load—condemnation insurance, one-half of one 
per cent deducted at the yards, $8.12. If you took $8.12 off every load— i 
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Mr. Topp: If you lose the value of one hog you are taking up the value of 


Mr. Mututns: Would you lose that? 
Mr. Topp: Yes, because you have— 
Mr. Muuuins: Have you any records to show what the losses are? 
Mr. Topp: Oh, yes. 
Mr. Muuurns: And about the cattle? 
Mr. Topp: Yes, and the cattle. The losses on the cattle-are very heavy. 
ie Mr. Mutuuins: I will agree to give them condemnation insurance on the cattle 
_ that go into the packing plant, but if a boat load of cattle is put on the market 
He for the British market why should you take off condemnation insurance? 
Pa Mr. Topp: We do not because we do not handle these cattle. 
_ Mr. Mouturns: But they do take it off. 
, Mr. Topp: I don’t know who takes it off. As far as the packer is concerned, 
he is not in that game. ns 

3 Mr. Muuuins: The packer has never exported any? 

Mr. Topp: Yes, he exported. 
_ Mr. Sprouue: As far as cattle are concerned, it is taken off all cattle. 
Wed Mr. Topp: Yes; and excepting for those that are exported; I think it is quite 
_ all right. Take a load of feeders. Feeders go out into the country and they 
_ come to the stockmarket. This fellow pays that much less for them. The 
_ disease that is in them may have originated in the cattle when they were young. 
_ The man who raises them should suffer that loss, and it is passed on. They 
_ come back. All the difference there is that is paid for is any gain in weight. 
If they went out at 800 pounds and came in at 1,000 pounds, all that that 
"man pays is the insurance on 200 pounds, because he got it on the 800 pounds 
~ when he bought them, and if they come back again at 1,000 pounds and go in at 
1,200 pounds, all the deduction is on the 200 pounds. Eventually there is nothing 
_.paid—all that would be paid is eventually the insurance of one-half of one per 
_ cent on the 1,200 pounds that is finally sold for packing purposes. 

Mr. Mutttns: Quite correct; but I am alluding to a train load of export 
_ cattle bought on the Toronto market. I will agree to give a packer condemnation 
- insurance when he requires it, but I do not think he wants one-half of one per 
cent. I think probably he could do with a quarter. When conditions are such 
- as they are, with a trainload of export cattle, would you take condemnation 
insurance off them? 
Mr. Topp: I do not know any reason why you should. 
; Mr, Muuuins: The cattle are going out of the country. I think that should 
be changed. I think the law should be changed. They are going to the United 
States. 160,000 went to the United States and half of one per cent was taken 
off the farmer. The cattle are going out pretty freely to the Old Country, and 
half of one per cent is taken off. 
__ Mr. Topp: Does the shipper or do you as an exporter stand the loss in 
England through condemnation? 
| Mr. Muturns: I did not have any. You do not have any. Our offals are 
perfect. Mr. Brown told us that. Our offals are healthy. I haven’t had any 
losses in England. I am talking now of the deductions taken off in the export 
when they are not necessary; I am not talking about what goes into the packing 
plants. I think that is justified, though not so much. But the cattle going out 
of this country for export and trade should not be subjected to one half of one 
‘per cent deduction either to the United States or England. That is one phase 
of it. With regard to the grading of hogs, the farmer knows very well just what 
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ie pe of hog to raise. ~ He has been tata that. all over Manteoha rie run 
all over the province to the different fairs showing sides of bacon, Wiltshire 
sides, that is suitable for export, and showing too live hogs. The farmer knows 
thoroughly well what to raise and what-type of hog to raise. But when he comes” 
in here and is subjected to the grading and has to go through a system such as — 
he has to go through, it is very unpopular as far as the farmer is concerned. I 
am talking on behalf of the producer. I do not know whether the packer wants — 
it or not, or where it originated. We never used to have it. If I go into the © 
market with a carload of hogs I want to sell them to the eae and let him — 
do what he likes with them. _ 
Mr. Brown: I presume that the purpose of this committee is to try to im- | 

- prove the market for our hog products. Now, in my judgment if we go back © 
on the grading system, it would be a retrograde step. I am not prepared to say — 
- that the grading system which we have at the present time is perfect. I am © 
quiteisatisfied that there are some anomalies which we might very well get rid of. @ 
But if: ‘we are going to improve the price of our farm products, we must stand — 
behind some system. Now, we know that there has been opposition on the part — 
of some of the farmers, but that ought not to weigh too heavily upon us; some 
of them have been very badly educated—some of them in Marquette probably, 
Mr. Muturns: And probably some of them in Lisgar. _ 
Mr. Brown: I do not want to enter into a political discussion here. As far : 

as I am concerned I had to risk my political life in Lisgar by defending the © 
grading system, 4s 
Mr. Coorn: I would like to raise a point for information. I understood — 
that we were questioning Mr. Todd, and I think argument should be left until — 
after we are through with Mr. Todd. Of course, if Mr. Brown is Le to 4 
ask a question, very well. 4 
The CHairMAN: The point is well taken. - 
Mr. Brown: I am quite agreeable; but I say there was much said which © 
seemed to condemn the grading system as a system without considering the — 
details of the system, and I think some of us should not sit quiet when it is 
said that the producers are against the grading system, because I know they — 
are not all against it by any means. 4 
Mr. Picken: It is the application of the grading system that is discussed. — 
Mr. Brown: I would like to ask Mr. Todd a question. You remember — 

at the last meeting of the committee I moved that the committee be furnished ~ 
with a copy of the Grading Regulations. Now, we have those. Attached to ~ 
it is a note which I cannot understand in view of Mr. Todd’s statement. Under ~ 
these regulations the farmer has the privilege of selling his hogs when and where — 
he likes. It is, however, illegal for a recognized drover or shipper who ships — 
hogs to an abattoir or stockyard to buy hogs on a flat basis from the farmer. — 
That is, if the farmer has hogs for sale, the drover or shipper must buy accord- ~ 
ing to grade. Now, I may say with regard to that last statement I was strongly — 
opposed to the grading of hogs by the drover. I think as soon as we have a © 
system like that, we will be in interminable difficulties and the drover may ~ 
grade high or low. But there will always be difficulties so long as you have 
grading by the drover and at the central plant. I do not see any reason why — 
the drover should be asked to grade hogs. If he likes to buy hogs on a flat © 
basis, and if the farmer is foolish enough to sell hogs on a flat basis, let them ~ 
deal; but there is sufficient provision in these regulations making it possible ~ 
for any farmer who thinks he has select hogs to sell those hogs in a way that he ~ 
will get all that is coming to him providing the grading is done properly. — 
There is sufficient provision in these regulations whereby a farmer can get the © 
ie back to him for a select bacon hog if he has vot i poe ee: of the | 
rover. | 
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The Cuatrman: Except for one thing: the drover is not obliged to take 
the farmer’s hogs, is he? ~ f 
: Mr. Brown: I do not know that he is. | 
' The CuairMAN: If the farmer wants to have this regulation observed, 
and the drover says, “no I do not want your hogs,” what position would the 
- farmer be in then? 
a Mr. Brown: Of course. there may be communities where they would be 
_ completely under the power of an individual drover, and that might necessitate 
- some regulation to cover a point of that kind. I recognized that when this 
particular regulation was brought in. I know in our part of the country there 
is full provision for the farmer getting the benefit of the grading system, and 
- allowing the drover to buy as he pleases. All I need to do is to refer to sub- 
- section B of Section 11 which gives the farmer all the protection that he needs. 
_ Now, if Mr. Todd will explain this seeming-contradiction in this note. Can he 
- reconcile it with the statement which he made? 
Mr. Loucks: Would it be possible for us to have the Denmark system? 
; Hon. Mr. Weir: I might say regarding grading on the rail that we are 
- grading on the rail. We have started an experiment grading on the rail in one 
- packing plant. We hope in a short period of time to have a similar experiment 
- made in three different packing plants of different types, and have them check 
up by grading on the hoof. 
_  -Mr. Topp: Might I be permitted to add, Mr. Weir, that the packing in- 
- dustry is heartily behind any move of that description towards bettering the 
_ grading, and they have been working for a year or more past on developing 
means and going ahead studying the possibilities of grading on the rail. There 
are a number of problems that have to be considered in connection with that. 
_ At the time when grading was first inaugurated, the question of grading on 
_ the rail was given consideration, but, at that time the first trouble we faced 
- was that there was no adequate method of marking the hogs for identification 
_ when they got on the rail. There has been a very considerable development 
- during the last few years, and to-day it appears as if that particular trouble 
has been solved. Now, that work has been followed up by the men who have 
been engaged in hog grading work~and they deserve a great deal of credit for 
~ that. She 
- With regard to Mr. Brown's question, I am sorry if I gave the wrong 
- impression with regard to that. Any farmer may sell his hogs flat if he wishes. 
_ The responsibility does not lie with the farmer. But in the course of time, as 
- the regulations were developed, and as study was given to the questions of 
how you were going to get the money back to the farmer, it was found that 
in different parts of the country there were different conditions, and in order 
- to help cover a situation such as Mr. Pickel has been discussing, an addition 
was made to the regulations requiring that the drover should do one of two 
things: either buy these hogs on a graded basis, or mark the hogs so that when 
they were shipped in the identity of the hogs could be maintained. That was 
_ the objective, to try to work as far as possible towards having the farmer paid 
on a graded basis for his hogs. That was the objective in making this addition 
to the regulations. The idea was that the drover would either grade those 
hogs back there and buy them from the farmer on a graded basis, or he would 
_ mark the hogs and send them in and have them graded. He had his choice. 
' Mr. Cuarrman: Who had his choice?: 
Mr. Topp: The drover. Cais : 
- The CuarrmMaAn: The drover had the choice? 
_ Mr, Topp: Yes, or the farmer could say, ‘‘I want those hogs marked.” 
Mr. Brown: That is in section 11 subsection B? 
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Mr. Muuuins: Who was the father of this grading? Where did it origin- 
ate? — se 4 
Mr. Topp: The Conference of 1921 was the father of this grading. The 
conference between the producers, the. packers, and the governments, both 4 
Provincial and Dominion, the men engaged in the swine industry, and every- — 
body else who knew something about the production of hogs—the regular pro- 
ducers, the co-operatives, and the commission men were represented at that ; 
conference. : 4 
Mr. Muuuins: Yes. Harry Talbot was there as their representative, if % 
my memory serves me correctly. My eae 1 
Hon. Mr. Weir: Take a comparison in the price brought for a 180 pound © 
select bacon pig in the finished carcass, and a pig of the same weight in the — 
butchers, I would like to get at how it compares with the premium paid? - 
Mr. Topp: Both of the same weight? 
Hon. Mr. Wetr: Both of the same weight. 


Mr. Topp: That varies a little according to market demands, but as a — 
whole the premium and the butcher are about on a par with regard to the price — 
of the product, and the price of the hog. There are a lot of things. The — 
difference between the butcher hog and the select hog is about 87 cents to 90 — 
cents per hundred pounds at the present time, and the difference in the price — 
of the product would correspond very closely. | | 

Mr. Muuurns: A dollar a hundred is the difference between the select and 
the butcher. There is a dollar taken off the butcher and a dollar premium on — 
the select according to the Davies statement. ae q 

Mr. Topp: It was 75 cents per hundred on the butcher. It is now o2. It @ 
is now a matter of a dollar per ewt. 


Mr. Coors: There is another point in connection with the packing industry 
which I want you to consider. I think there is a general agreement here that if 
we. are going to go into the export market, Denmark is to be our chief com- 
petitor, and I had this information given to me yesterday. I would like to ask ~ 
Mr. Todd a question about it. “In Denmark it requires $8,000,000 worth of — 
capital for the packing industry to produce 900,000,000 pounds of product for 
which Denmark is famous, while it requires in Canada $67,000,000 of capital 
to produce 600,000,000 pounds of similar product.” It goes on to show that it 
seems almost impossible for Canada to compete with Denmark in this bacon | 
trade if we are going to return any dividend on such a tremendous capitalization. — 
I wanted to ask Mr. Todd whether he knows anything about the capitalization, — 
and whether these figures are approximately correct, and whether it is not a 
tremendous handicap on the Canadian packing industry trying to compete with 
Denmark in bacon products? | Sec 

Mr. Topp: Someone got out that wild statement a while ago, so I wrote 
to Denmark and asked the Danish Foreign Office Journal for a statement of the 5 
amount of capital invested in the Danish packing business. They answered _ 
me that the amount was 90,000,000 kroners which, at 26-8 cents—I believe that 
is the exchange value at the present time per kroner—makes $24,120,000. That a 
makes some difference between that and $8,000,000. The Danish packing busi- ~ 
ness in 1930 slaughtered about. 6,000,000 hogs, 28,000 cattle and 147,000 sheep. 
In other words, their business is almost entirely confined to the slaughtering of 
hogs. It is the easiest form of operation that we can have in the packing busi- — 
ness. They take these hogs, put them through the plant, pickle them for so 
many days, and put them into bales and send them overseas. They do that and — 
they continue that process every week. There is no storage. If you look at the 
deliveries of Danish hogs down over the twelve months of the year, you will 
see that they have a steady run of hogs down over the year, every month of 
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_ the year. It is not exactly even every month, but there is a steady supply right 
_ down through the year which completely does away with the necessity of taking 
_ care of bare spots or anything of that nature in the industry. Then they have 
no distribution to take care of outside of loading the stuff on to the cars, putting 
- it on board a ship and sending it over, and in a week that stuff is sold. 
a Hon. Mr. Wetr: The expensive part of your plant is your cold storage? 
bg Mr. Topp: Yes. You must remember that included in the Canadian busi- 
~ ness is the branch house business. Your business covers over three thousand 
miles of territory in Canada, and that constitutes a tremendous difficulty. Now, 
$36,000,000 of your $66,000,000 that is invested in Canada is on goods, in- 
= ventory— 
a4 Mr. Coore: What is the capitalization of your industry? 
=. Mr. Topp: About $31,000,000 is the capitalization of fixed assets and 
~ machinery, and means of manufacture. | 
- ~ Mr. Coore: What is the capital of your different companies, the total? 
ag Mr. Topp: The capitalization as given by the Dominion Bureau of 
- Statistics which publishes its statement. every year, is in the neighbourhood of 
~ $66,000,000. That part of this man’s statement is correct. The other end is 
" very badly out, and there is such a difference that considering the difference 
_ between the business we do and the volume, our capitalization is a little lower. 
. Mr. Brown: In order to give comparisons, that Danish stuff 1s green 
_ bacon? 
. Mr. Topp: Green bales. | 
“a” Mr. Swanson: May I ask if the reporter has contradicted the remark of 
- Mr. Bouchard with respect to these proceedings, as to his having Danish bacon 
- for breakfast? 
7 Mr. Lucas: I would like to ask Mr. Todd a question if I might. One of. 
- the questions that has been exercising this committee a great deal has been 
the feeling that there has been too great a spread between what the producer 
~ receives and what the consumer is paying for these various products, and I 
- would like to know if Mr. Todd can tell the committee what is the average 
spread between the price paid for a live hog and the bacon which the consumer 
e buys. | . 
? Mr. Topp: The spread as between what the packer pays for the hog and 
_ what he sells the product at will run about 15 to 17 per cent. Then you get 
the retailer’s costs on top of that, and I do not know whether you can give 
exactly the spread there, but it costs apparently—I do not know what it costs 
 now-—but the United States Department of Agriculture figured that it cost 
something like 25 per cent for the retailer to be able to do business. If you 
would take the spread between the price of a hog and the price of a piece of 
breakfast bacon or back bacon, that would not represent at all the difference, 
because you would have to take that hog and divide it up and bring out the 
value of the breakfast bacon to take care of the lower price at which a big 
percentage of that hog is sold, and you cannot take and compare the price of 
a piece of bacon with the price of a hog. You have to take the whole product 
and the cost of doing business right straight through, 

Mr. Mutriys: I want to ask you a question. Who sets the price of hogs 
‘to the farmer? Where is it set and by whom? . : 
Mr. Topp: The price of hogs is set by the play of thought—the ideas of 
a thousand people, first, on the value of the product, and next on the raw 
material, but there is no individual that I know of or have been ever able to 
- discover and no set of individuals that I have ever been able to identify that — 
sets the price of hogs. 
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Mr. Mvuurns: The packer would not send a circular out that he will pay 

a certain price? 
Mr. Topp: Sure he will. 


Mr. Mututns: He sends out a circular stating the price. Is there any 
chance of the packers saying one to the other, “this will be the price of hogs — 
to-morrow.’ Did that ever happen in any stockyard or packing plant? Was 
it ever settled that the price of hogs would be so and so to-morrow with no — 
justification for that price? | : 

Mr. Topp: This fellow says to the other one, “ that is the price that hogs 
are going to be to-morrow.” 2 _ 

Mr. Muuurns: No, he says to the other fellow, “this is where we will © 
put the hogs.” If one packer says to the other, “the price of hogs will be five 3 
cents to-morrow,” and supposing it is seven cents to-day, is he setting the price? 4 

Mr. Topp: If that were so, why would the price of hogs change within — 
the market in a single day? 7 . 

Mr. Mutuws: It might run a little light. 

Mr. Topp: Somebody else changed their minds, didn’t they? E 

Mr. Lucas: If I might follow up another question along the line of the . 
one I put a while ago, I have a statement. that appeared in one of the western — 
papers to the effect that the spread between the live hog in Denmark and the ~ 
bacon amounts to only seven and a half cents a pound as compared in Canada 4 
with from fourteen to seventeen cents a pound? : 4 

Mr. Topp: What were they talking about? 


Mr. Lucas: The statement is giving the comparison of prices. It takes — 
July, August and September, the price paid, the live hog, eleven and a half, 3 
eleven and a half and eleven and three-eighths, and then it gives the price that — 
bacon was selling at or an average spread of seven and a half cents a pound. 4 

Mr. Topp: That is really a very good question, because it illustrates the _ 
confusion that often arises with regard to these matters. Bacon in England — 
and bacon in Europe is spoken of as the whole side of the hog, including the 3 
shoulder, the back, the belly and the ham. In this country the word “ bacon ” z 
is almost entirely confined to that part of the hog which is known as the a 
breakfast bacon or side bacon. That can be called bacon. There is then also — 
the back bacon, and that must be designated as back bacon. Now, I do not — 
know just what these two comparisons mean. : | 

Mr. Cootz: Do you mean to say that the retailer in the Old Country — 
sells the shoulder end as bacon? = 

Mr. Topp: He sells it as a part of a side of bacon. He ¢ uts it up and he | 
cuts it up differently from the way we cut it up in this country, but he does = 
not trim in the same way as we do in this country, and that is one reason why | 
you cannot make a fair comparison at all. — 

Mr. Lucas: I would like to make this statement. They make the state- || 
ment here that there is an allowance made for the Wiltshire sides. 2 

Mr. Perury: Is there any suggestion with regard to the improvement of — 
the present system of grading? ¢ 

Mr. Topp: I think probably that the Hon, Mr. Weir has made that sug- 
gestion as something that is being worked out; something that is being worked 
_ towards. : 

_ Mr. Motus: It would be a good thing to cut it out altogether. = 

Mr. Picxeu: The grading Act itself is all right, but it is the application — 
of it that-is difficult. As Mr. Brown stated you can mark a hog and it is graded 
in Montreal. The farmer wants to see it graded in his yard. _ @ 
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Mr. Topp: The department is doing a lot. sn 

_ Mr. Tuompgson: I think that the people of the Dominion of Canada 
generally who are breeding hogs are satisfied that hog grading has been a step 
in the right direction, and that it has accomplished a great deal in raising the 
_ standard of our bacon hogs. If we are to compete in the markets of the world 
__ by exporting our bacon we must take every precaution to produce and export 
e. 


igh standard, such as it must be if we wish.to hold our place in the export 
market, then we want grading, but it must be better administered than it is 
_ at the present time. 
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Filed by A. A. MacMillan 


ONTARIO HOG MARKETINGS BY COUNTIES, 1930 


County 1/No. 2] Regs. Sgs. 
Algoma.........2. By eee 
PSP ANG ee ie a 117 1 
96 2 
213 4 
MSarleton os secs: 271 11 
uttering: S14 ce 322 5 124 
200 14 
522 19 142 
PIUNGASHH cieeoee sc: 292 13 
Durham)... el 66 8 
229) - 8 
296 16 
Bleinte, eis ess Ae 227 13 
33 3 
260; «16 
Essex 
SSeS eee 104 3 
Frontenac......... 211 9 
Glengarry........ 269 17; 
Grenville......... 200 1 
Ee yenir oye i 707 30 
163 rs 
870 37 
Haldimand... we 21 1 
66 12 
87 13 
Haliburton......, 3 Diciers ae 
Halton? 202 02. “did 25 1 
230. 4 19 
208 5 20 
Hastings ae 
Feet eal pms 620 10 51 
Blitansloe 
625 10 52 
LNT ON yee ue 636 64 72 
353 19 35 
989 83 107 
peepee ese we Ds ote S pene Arae ea 
Pen 3 ti 659 13 111 
1 1 
660 14 112 
ambton. als .c: 628 14 85 
SAMAK NUN i 3 350 12 35 
Leeds. 
a DHE? 355 18 24 
Len. and Add..... 217 5 20 
WaBGolns cre ig 34 
Middlesex..... the 361 21 34 i | 
277 11 36 
638 32 70 | 
Muskoka.......... | 
Nipissing. sce 5 
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| ONTARIO HOG MARKETINGS BY COUNTIES, 1930—Concluded ; 
m, i. a a, aT a a a a a A a SCTE 
= County : : : : a a . |No. 1]No. 2} Regs. Unel. 

 Norfolk........ 
al 4 PRmiaiaies Fr 
- N’land........ 1 
: 1 
: 2 
‘ Parry Sound...... 1 
Meet lb . : 

8 

9 
j Ontariows\o./—4 3 

5 
: 8 
me Oxford. 60 9 
; 19 
: 28 
m Perth:......... 42 
36 
a Se ay (Dee aad EN eae) PASO Wis I LU oe 
: 78 
4 Peterboro..... 8 
4 3 
om ES SEA S 
A | 11 
r Prescott eet teas nt 2 - 
: Prince Ed..... 4 
ae ar ey eee 
‘ peter te Aven Tatts cae FO ki ALSO eal AQP ar ESD he ne Loe QTD Sorte ve ep zie te BR Seas 
- ; : : 
: Renfrew.......... , 12 27 
3 Russell p22 0 o/b: 2 
4 Simcoe........ 22 
: 14 
i 36 
4 Stormont...<..0.. 15 1 
~ Sudbury.......... AE A ual een ATO sages ent | enw ae 
_ Timiskaming..... : SRA Atay ee 
ie 
® Victoria.:..... @ 
4 7 
g 4 
- 
: Witten lOO ne tntel | eal Sistas lL ns4 560b ra S00) aa Sole, LOA! TAGS ATO th Bolas. wane 
22 } 
a : 
: Welland.....:... : 
J Wellington..... as 39 
35 
74 
¥ 
f Wentworth..... 16 
; BViORICS esc hs an ued 9 6 
24 
: 
| 446 289 

274 
720 289 
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Filed by A A MacMillon 


REASONS WHY THE PERCENTAGE OF SELECT BACON HOGS DID 
NOT INCREASE ON THE MARKET AT TORONTO . 


I. As the Packers in Ontario came to know where the good hogs in Ontario 
were produced they centred their buying for direct shipments to packing plants 
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in such districts. The percentage of Select Bacon hogs purchased for direct — 


shipment to plants has steadily increased from year to year with the exception — 


of 1930. 


2. The development of the practice of trucking hogs has also made it easier 4 
for packers to secure a better quality of hogs through their direct shipments. q 


3. The capacity of packing plants located in other cities besides Toronto 4 
has increased immensely year by year and new plants have started in business. q 
Competition made it necessary for these local plants to buy good quality hogs. © 


4. Live stock commission firms who handle hogs on a commission basis 


on the Stock Yards at Toronto do not of necessity have to pay so much atten-_ 
tion to the quality of hogs they handle as packing plants who buy hogs to — 
produce a product that enables them to compete successfully and expand their — 


business. 


5. Packing plants buying direct at local points have been able to direct 
purchasing so that payment on a quality basis has probably been made more 
attractive in certain districts for the producers of good quality hogs. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Turspay, June 30, 1931. 
The meeting came to order at 11 a.m., Mr. Senn presiding. 
Members present: Messrs. Blair, Brown, Carmichael, Cayley, Donnelly, 


Garland, Lucas, McGillis, McKenzie, McMillan, Motherwell, Perley, Pickel, 
Porteous, Senn, Shaver, Simpson, Spotton, Swanston, Taylor, Thompson, Tum-— 


_ mon, Vallance, Weir (Melfort), Weir (Macdonald). 


Mr. W. A. Amos, President United Farmers Co-Operative Limited appeared 


' and addressed the committee. 


Mr. W. West of Almonte, Ont., egg dealer attended and addressed the 


committee. : 


Hon. Mr. Weir informed the committee that the Department had made 


4 arrangements for the inoculation of cattle being shipped from the West, at 


_ government expense. 


ms 


The Hon. Minister also made a statement as to a reduction in freight 
rates on feeder cattle and as to arrangements for cattle space on ocean trans- 


*, port. (See printed evidence of this date.) 


The Chairman announced that Mr. Todd of the Canadian Packers had 


_ arranged for members of the committee to inspect the packing plants in Hull 


on Tuesday next. 


The authority to call further witnesses for the next meeting was given 


— the Sub-committee on Witnesses. 


The committee adjourned sine die. 


A. A. FRASER, - 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE ~~ 


House oF CoMMONS, 
Turspay, June 30, 1931. 


= The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
| 3 a o’clock, a.m., Tuesday, June 30, 1931, Mr. Senn in the Chair. 


Order of Reference—the marketing ad handling of agricultural products. 


| = The Crateman: I think we can proceed, gentlemen, but before we do I 

~ -should like to call to your attention the fact that Mr. Todd who was here with 

us at our last meeting as representative of the Canadian packers, has made 

the suggestion that if the committee sees fit he will come here next Tuesday 
and take the members of the committee over to the Hull Packing Plant. 

- Now, we have with us to-day Mr. Amos, and he will address you, and then | 

you may question him. 
3 W.A. Amos, President of the United Farmers Co- -operative of Onae 
: _ called. 


4 ‘Mr. Amos: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my handicap this morning in 
S appearing before the Agricultural Committee is that there was no definite sub- 
ject assigned to me, but rather a general one with regard to the marketing and 
handling of farm products; and, therefore, Mr. Chairman I take it that possibly 
_ my remarks will be more or less general. In connection with the marketing of 

live stock products at the present time, we are confronted with a very low 
price-—more especially for cattle; and we are looking very hopefully to the 

; new outlet that is offering itself to us in the Old Land. However, when we 

look in that direction we find that we cannot get available space from day 
to day. Indeed the most space that has been available for export cattle to-day 
as far as we can learn is 200 cattle. We are anxious that by some means 
= . that space may be increased so that we may be able to get a regular supply 
of space to permit us to get on to that market; because if we enter into a 
ee with Old Country people to take our beef cattle, that contract must 

_ embody» in it our ability to give them a steady and a uniform supply, and if 
space at any time is not available then the whole contract will fall down. 

- etek may say, is possibly our biggest handicap at the present moment, and 
we feel that that is something that the Agricultural Committee, and through 

© it the government, could be more effective in securing than the producers, at 

- any rate. In connection with export cattle rates, it is “quite true that the price 

“has been reduced from $22 to $15, but that is not working out just as it would 


‘seem. 
a - Hon. Mr. Moruerwe: When was that reduction made? 
z Sie Amos: So far as I know— 


s “Mr. MacMirzan: It was in 1926 or 1927. 
Mr. Donne uy: 1927. 


2 ‘Mr. Amos: But now we find ourselves in this position that instead of the 
Old Country demanding from us cattle between 1,200 and 1,400 pounds, they 
are now asking for cattle from 850 to 1,100 pounds, and if the allocation of these © 
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rates is based on the individual cattle in the space, then we are not. getting the — 
reduction that it would seem, and I would take it that that is a matter that ; 
should be looked into. Remember, I do not profess to be a technical man in * 
these matters; I am a plain everyday farmer. I do not know at the present — 
time how the cattle are handled on the boats, but those who are in the business 
will know that, and will be able to place before the committee just what the 
figures will resolve themselves into in connection with this change of weights 
according to the Old Country market demand. 1 

I understand that one of the bones of contention in connection with getting 
space is that there is at the present time no return cargo offering itself, and there- 
fore the transportation companies do not feel like handling this matter. 


Mr. MacMiian: In that. respect, I think the Minister.told us a week ago 
——at least I have that impression—that the government is fitting ‘up a further | 
line of boats to give an additional 350 spaces every two weeks. Do you know ~ 
anything of that, Mr. Chairman? 3 GRE 

The Cuatrman: I could not say definitely. 2 — 


Mr. Amos: There is a matter in connection with stocker and feeder cattle — 
coming down from the west to Ontario that has been giving us in Ontario quite ~ : 
a good deal of concern, and that is the shipping fever. These cattle leave the 
western markets—first of all they leave their own feed lots or their own barns 
and they are then transported to the Winnipeg stockyard, and if the weather is 
extreme the exposure renders them liable to take pneumonia or shipping fever. 
By the time these cattle have been in transit to the Toronto yards and have 
been unloaded once or twice in transit, and by the time they reach the feed lots 
in Ontario, they have contracted the disease, and are in the stages of it. I 
understand it has not yet been determined whether that disease is contagious or 
not, but I know there is a feeling amongst some of our farmers that it is, and 
that it spreads even among our own Ontario cattle. So that the feeling is that it 
is a real menace to-day in Ontario. In talking with some veterinarian authori- F 
ties, I have been led to understand that if those cattle were inoculated or 
vaccinated before they left the Winnipeg yards it would be a great help to our 
Ontario farmers. te 

There is another matter that I felt I should bring up before the committee 
to-day, because it has a great effect on the marketing of the cattle, and the inter- 
change of cattle between ourselves and Ontario. We need your stocker and 
feeder cattle, and I take it that the western parts of the Dominion need the 
outlet which we offer in Ontario. As there are compensations on both sides, I. 
feel that both parties should be interested in this matter. At the Union Stock- 
yards in Toronto the feed costs are considered by the farmers of Ontario to be 
altogether too high. I might say that in our company we have had representa- 
tions from Farmers’ Clubs all over the province asking us, through the Board 
of Directors, to do something with regard to this matter. At the present moment | 
feed hay is $30 a ton in the Toronto yards. Chop, or at least grain feeds are 
$2 per cwt. That looks to be an excessive amount to charge when you think 
of what the farmer to-day is getting for his hay and for his erain, 

There is another matter that has come to our attention more through the 
packers than through any agitation on the part of our individual farmers, in 
connection with the handling of live stock, and that is the matter of bruising. 
Losses among cattle and hogs in transit and in the stockyards—mostly in transit 
—are considerable. No doubt you are aware that for the last few years there 
has been a committee working on the matter of the loading and handling of live 
stock, and the results of the work of that committee have been disappointing, 
because to-day we think we have made practically no definite headway. It is 
true that. we have had experiments conducted. by both lines of railways, first 
as to permanent partitions installed in the cars, and latterly, at the suggestion 
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of the railway companies, temporary partitions. This partition is a gate that 
will reach across the floor with four chains, two at the top and two at the bottom, 
to be put across the car. But that is still in the experimental stage, and the 
farmer in Ontario and the shipper especially is wondering how long it is going 
to remain in the experimental stage. The railways claim that if they are going 
to install the permanent partition it is going to entail a cost that will have to be 
passed back to the farmer. I understand that there are certain legal technicali- 
ties which I am not entirely conversant with, but I am personally satisfied that 
the farmer would be quite willing, in the saving it would bring him, in the getting 
of a better product to the market, to pay a reasonable fee for the use of those 
permanent partitions. | | 

Mr. Caytey: What percentage is lost by bruising? 

Mr. Amos: I am not in a position— . 

Mr. Caytey: Is it considerable? 

Mr. Amos: Yes, it is. The packers are quite concerned about the matter 
and have been for some time past. It is a real problem that they are confronted 
with. These temporary partitions are put in by the shipper, and they break 
| down many times in transit, and if it is a mixed car load and-the cattle get a 
es heavy shunt, and they break down the partitions, then they are all piled in 
together, cattle, sheep, hogs and calves and everything else, and the casualties 
| have been very heavy. The bruising has had such an effect that the packers 

— have been greatly concerned. | 

| Hon. Mr. Motuprwetu: Deliveries by trucks to anyone who is near enough — 

_ have been used quite freely? 

Mr. Amos: Oh, yes, we are adopting that all through Ontario, even to the 
distance of 160 miles. In fact, I heard only yesterday of a load of live stock 
that came down from beyond Lions Head in the Bruce Peninsula right into the 
Union Stockyards. If they come by truck, naturally they are not subjected to 

the same hazard as they are by rail. It would seem to me—it is none of my 
business Mr. Chairman and members of the committee to tell the railways what 
they should do—but if they are looking askance at truck competition to-day, it 

- seems to me that this is one means by which they could give good service and 
offset to that extent the competition of trucks. As a member of the committee 
I have just referred to, I have felt that the railways were just bidding for time. _ 
They do not seem to combat this, and they seem slow to adopt any new prin- 
ciple that is going to help in this matter. I may be altogether wrong, but I am 
piving my personal view that they are just bidding for time and putting the. 
issue off. 

Hon. Mr. MotuHEerwetu: Have you any proposals to make? In older 
 ¥ countries like Denmark and Ireland nearly all hogs are delivered by truck now, 
' _ and the same thing will happen in this country in regard to any point that is 
' —_~within any reasonable access to the stockyards. 

Mr. Amos: I understand that this matter has been taken up. It has been 

' taken before the Board of Railway Commissioners, and we believe they are just 

' __ waiting for the time until the railways complete this experiment of the temporary 
partition. | : ‘ 

Hon. Mr. Moruerwett: I think the railways are putting on trucks them- 

selves. . 

Mr. Amos: The other matter I have thought of presenting to you was the 
matter of freight rates. Of course, I quite appreciate that it is quite a big 
problem to tackle, and I am quite sympathetic with the condition in which the 
railways find themselves so far as revenue is concerned, and the problems of 
finance. But speaking from the farmers standpoint, I have maintained for 

some time back that the adjustment of freight rates in the last analysis has to 
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go back to the adjustment of labour costs, and there is rhere we find oursel 
in a deadlock to-day. Now, Mr. Chairman, whoever is going to set this ball 
going is going to have a big problem on his hands with labour so highly ae 
organized as it is to-day, and having secured for itself the returns that they. -@ 
get for their labour. But I am convinced that we are not going to get away 
from this condition to one in which the farmer is going to get his own. until ee 
labour costs are reduced and thereby freight rates reduced accordingly, It 
looks ridiculous to the farmer to-day to find himself out about 40 -per cent 
of the peak price that obtained in Canada for his products while labour is — = 
still receiving—that is railway labour especially—is still receiving the peak 
return for his labour. These interests may claim that they cannot afford to 
reduce the standard of living, but I am prepared to say that the farmer to-day, 
not simply in the western provinces, where they are confronted with serious _ 
problems to-day, but right here in old Ontario, has reduced his standard of — 
living. I know it. He has reduced it more than anyone appreciates. Because ? 
in Many instances to-day on our farms there are men who are there simply, — 
because the man who holds the mortgage has let them stay there. If he closed __ 
the mortgage and collected the back interest and the back taxes, right here in 
old Ontario there would be a considerable number of financial casualties. 
More than that, the only reason that these men are leaving them on the farms. 
is because if they close on them they will have the property on their hands, == 
and they would not know what to do with it. I do not blame altogether the SS 
_ urban people or those who are not actively engaged in agriculture for their 
attitudes; they, simply do not know, they have not the means of knowing; but, 
hevertheless, there is no use in winking at the problem. I might say thata  @ 
week or two ago I had occasion to take two truck loads of my own stock to 
the Toronto market, a hundred and five miles. I had not marketed any live .@ 
stock for about four months. I had been watching the markets. I knew the — oa 
shrinkage of that stock. But it did. not come home to me what a licking the 
_ farmers of this province are getting until I got my cheque for that stock. It 
_ 1s felt, however, when it comes right home to your pocket-book; it is then that 
you appreciate it. However, those are the conditions as we find them in ~ 
Ontario, and something must be done to correct them. __ 
Now, speaking in connection with the marketing of our products, there has _ 
been a good deal said of late with regard to the grading of those products, and 
I am quite aware, Mr, Chairman, that we have had a good deal of expert testi- 
mony on this matter. But speaking as a farmer in Ontario, I am going to Say 
that more and more the farmers of this province are being sold to the idea that a 
if they are going to get anywhere in the marketing of their live stock, their - @ 
stock must be graded, and they must be paid for according to grade. That is 
the only basis upon which you Can encourage any producer to produce the high — 
_ product that will commend itself to the market. Somebody in the trade has 
said that the consumer or the customer js always right, and whether we subscribe 
to that or not, it remains true that practically all merchandising organizations 
to-day practice that very thing—the customer is always right. If that be true, ~~ 3 
_ there is no farmer who can afford to produce any kind of promiscuous product 
and say that that product ought to be consumed on the market. The thing for 
him to do is to get busy and find out what the market needs, and then proceed 
to meet its requirements. The only basis upon which we can arrive at that is. 
by a well constructed and a well conducted grading process. I could 20 on at 
very great length in connection with this matter, but I do not consider it is 
necessary. | . , ia ees ee 
i ; se Mr. MorHerwetu: Do the farmers as a whole in your district believe 
that? a 
_ Mr. Amos: I would assure Mr. Motherwell that if they~are left alone _ a 
they do. e : a 
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Be Mr Naor. av te are ‘properly mgcued in will a it? 
‘Mr, Amos: It is not even a case of education Mr. Brown. The reason I 
_ make that statement is this, that up to a few months ago there were certain 
- interests—and I could never determine just where they originated—that were 
_ buying hogs on a flat basis and paying a premium of 25 cents a hundred over 
~ the flat. You understand what that means. That is, they ignored the grading. 
4 _ They say that regardless of the hogs you bring in to us we will give you a certain 
flat price, and on top of that 25 cents a hundred. ‘Now, unfortunately, the 
_ farmers in many instances do not figure out just what that means, and they 
Hl - adopt the doctrine that a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush and erab it 
' off. That is the reason I make that statement, that if the farmer is left alone— 
| 4 or in other words, if he understands that erading is in vogue and that it must 
be conducted—then you will have no complaint, generally speaking, from the 
Ontario farmer. And, to my mind, there is only one way by which we can 
a encourage him to produce a high class product and that is to pay him for a 
| high class product at its real worth and get back to him also the knowledge 
F of just what his product really was. That is, as I understand it, the endeavour 

~ at the present time which is pretty general throughout Canada. 


3 Mr. Gartanp: I would like to ask Mr. Amos a question with regard to 
{bat last point, whether this payment of a premium by some interests on car- 
loads of pigs ungraded is not a device on their part to keep off the market 
certain hogs that would otherwise create a market and create competition in 
buying We have found in the west—in the Alberta yards in particular—that 
ou we could secure a sufficient supply, a regular supply of hogs for the market, 
we had the buyers from Spokane, Seattle and from the coast on the market 
q “ready to create and build up a competitive market, and probably raise the 
| : prices if the supply was not too large. We found it to be the policy of the 
' local packers to go out into the country and to buy up their hogs and prevent — 
g the hogs going on the market in a sufficient quantity to justify buyers coming 
' to us, with the result that they were able to retain a fairly low level of prices, 
z ‘and it was not until the Co- -operative organized and had to supply the market 
Se that it began to bring the prices to a parity with Winnipeg or oe 
Is that the factor that may operate in Pe 
g _ Mr, Amos: When you use the word | ‘may’, yes. It may ‘be operated. 
There is no evidence that it actually is; but that is the charge that I made 
q repeatedly to the packer representatives, that they were the people who were 
engineering this factor into the market, and regularly they denied it, and I had 
_ to take their word for it. But it was in practically every instance the shipper 
-or drover who was shipping direct to the plant. He was ecg his hogs, 
or buying hogs on that. basis. : 
a Mr. Garnanp: Mr. Brown said that it would be a ee of educating the 
~ farmer so that he would see that a steady flow, and not too big a flow, was 
3 always going forward to the market? 3 
ee Mr. Amos: Yes. Well, I would say that the best educator for that is to 
get the actual returns in his hands. — 
Mr. Gartanp: What are these actual returns? You gave the price of 25 
cents a hundred premium. Did that not come from the man who sold flat? 


3 Mr. Amos: Undoubtedly. 
= Mr. Brown: Are you thoroughly satisfied Aiea grading by the drover is 
om: practical proposition? 
Mr, Amos: No. 


— -Mr. Brown: To my mind that is a point to which you should give a good 
Beal of attention. Now, in my judgment ihe zie should be done at the 
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stockyard, and when I speak of educating the farmer, I would mean educating — 
him up to a point where he will not sell his stuff to the drover, but will have — 
it graded at the stockyards. | 

Mr. Amos: This is what we have been striving for here in Ontario. 

Mr. Brown: You have been striving for it in Ontario. I remember this 
question two or three years ago when the United Farmers of Ontario took this 
position that the drover should grade, compelling-the drover to give back to 
the farmer according to the grade that he received. I said that at that time, 
and I still think I am right. 

Mr, Amos: I think you must have misunderstood the motion at that time, 
Mr. Brown, because for a good many years back we have striven, and we - 
have been practically the only organization that has adopted it here, that hogs 
be graded at the market, and that they be marked at the country points and 
sent in to be graded by an official grader at the market. 

Mr. Brown: That was not the position which Mr. Morrison took when 
he came before one of our committees. ore 5 

Mr. Amos: Well, that is the position we have been taking for some time ~ 
back anyway. ; : | 

Hon. Mr. MorHerweiu: Are not some of the drovers observing it too? - 

Mr. Amos: Some. Now, let us get clear on this. Of course, it is all in the 
regulations, in the Act; but when these regulations were drawn up, as a repre- _ 
sentative of our organization I contested the order in- which they are put there. — 
The first regulation reads—it is section 11: : 

11. (a) All hogs falling within the provisions of paragraph 2 shall 
be graded by the shipper before shipment in accordance with the provisions 
of paragraph 3 and settlement shall be made to the farmer on the basis _ 
of such grades. | 

2. Where the shipper desires to do so— 


and so on, that was the bone of contention between our organization and the° 
Joint Swine Committee. They are getting the cart before the horse. “B” should 
be where “A” is. Instead of putitng “Where the shipper desires to do SO, 
he may,” put it that “ the shipper shall mark all his hogs at the local point, and 
send forward in his manifest a list of the markings, and that settlement shall be 
made on grade.” . . 
Mr. Brown: My point has always been that the farmer should be en- — 
couraged to take advantage of Section B. , , } 
Mr. Amos: I would not give thim the privilege of being encouraged to do it; 
al would say that he must do it. | 
Hon. Mr. Moruerweiu: That is the big stick. Don’t you think you had : 
better give him a chance to come in voluntarily? ~ 4 
_ Mr. Brown: Would you go so far as to say that a farmer shall not sell hig _ 
hogs on a flat basis if he so desires: . 
Mr. McGiuuis: Why is the shipper held responsible at all. His grading 
does not stand. The hogs are graded in the stockyard. It is not what the 
drover says; he cannot grade those hogs; they are graded in the stockyards. : 
Mr. Amos: The drover at the local point still buys the hogs on his own ~~ 
grade. | 4 
Mr. McGiuuts: That does not stand. 
Mr. Amos: Not as far as the settlement is concerned, it does not stand. 
Mr. MacMiiuawn: It stands as far as the price is concerned. 


Mr. Amos: Yes, it stands as far ag the price is concerned. 
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Mr. Brown: Aware) is the custom in Ontario; is it the custom in Ontars for 


2 the shipper to settle at the time the hogs are delivered? 


Mr. Amos: In a great many instances, yes. 
Mr. Brown: The conditions are not the same with us; we always wait 
— until we get the returns. | 

Mr. Vattance: As a general rule are the drovers in Ontario merely the 
servants of the packers? Do they buy directly for the packers, or are they 


buying from the farmers and taking a chance in selling to the packers? 


Mr. Amos: The packers have generally denied that they have any definite 


representatives in the country. 


Mr. VauuANce: They have them in the west. 


Mr. Amos: The feeling among farmers is that inasmuch as these drovers 
ship regularly to the same plant, that they are representatives of the packer to 
whom they ship. | 

Mr. VatuAnce: Would you now suggest that no farmer be allowed to sell 
his hogs at the flat rate, even with 25 cents premium, or would you compel all 
drovers to pay to all producers the value of a hog when graded on the market? 


: Mr. Amos: That is my contention. 
Mr. Lucas: JI think that would be a sound proposition. 
Mr, THompson: JI think that it is generally conceded that the grading of 


hogs is a nuisance to the drover. 


Mr. Amos: — Yes. 


Mr. THompson: And that the farmer is not getting very much benefit from 
it the way it is at the present time. The drover cannot properly grade hogs. 
Here are ten or twenty wagons waiting to be unloaded, and the drover is busy 
weighing them up and writing their cheques for the farmers. He cannot do the 


_ grading; it is impossible; it is not practicable for the drover to be grading them 


at the stockyards. These hogs should be marked and graded at the market 


‘and the grade sent back to them at the country point, and relieve the drovers 


altogether. 
Hon. Mr. MorHErweu: Is that not the law now? 


Mr. Tuompson: No. It is a pretty hard thing to say that a man cannot 
sell his hogs where he likes, and that you can compel him to grade them; but I 


believe that every hog handled by a drover should be marked and sent in and 


that there should be a return grade for those hogs. Grading to-day is a great 
nuisance to the average drover, and it puts him in a bad position, because he 
cannot adequately do it, and to get away from it, he goes out and buys his hogs 
at a flat rate. . 

Mr. Picxeu: What the farmers of Quebec object to is that they have to 
send their produce to the packer to have it graded. They would like to see the 


-erading done and get paid for that grade at the point of shipment. No other 


‘system will ever satisfy them. At the present time the trucks are doing the 


business in the country to the south. If we had a grader it would be done on 


the track, because you will have a grader at one point on one loading day and 


~ another day he would be at a different point. The grading would be done | 


there. As it is now, I think, rightly or wrongly, that the farmer is being euchred. 

~Mr. Brown: Some of these things might be practicable in the east and 
would not be in the west where distances are so great. To my mind it would 
be altogether too expensive a proposition to ask government graders to be at 
these different shipping points. We cannot protect the farmers against them- 


selves; we can give them the privilege of protecting themselves by taking 


advantage of the opportunities we give them. It is altogether impracticable 
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-_ to have one settlement made on the shipment and a readjustment made wher = 
the return comes back. In our part of the country we do not do that. We — 
take our hogs into the market. I never weigh my hogs. I always mark them : 
before they leave home. They go down to the Winnipeg market and I get — 
the scale tickets with the weight and grade of the hogs on those tickets, and 
I get the settlement from our shipper in accordance with those tickets, | 
The CuatrMan: I do not know whether y ju are through with the witness — 
or not, but we have with us to-day two gentlemen who have some evidence to 
give in regard to egg grading. I do not want to shut off the discussion. : € 
Mr. VauuaANnce: I would like to ask Mr, Amos one question with regard 
to shipping cattle to the Old Country. As a co-operative marketing organiza- 
tion have you recently been shipping directly to the Old Country market? 
Mr. Amos: No. 3 


Mr. Vautance: You made the statement that because probably of the 
low prices prevailing to-day in Canada, it was possible to-day to ship to. the 
Old Country market. es pase es 

_ Mr. Amos: It is. It is actually being done. Not by our organization 
directly, but by the Canadian Live Stock Producers Limited. : cea 

Mr. Vauuance: So that you would say that the main reason why the 
cattle are going to the Old Country is because of the low prices in Canada; 
if prices were normal as they were a few years ago, it would not be feasible 
at all? : 

Mr. Amos: It would not look like that. 


Mr. Variance: So that the only potential market which we have to-day, — 
taking into account the position of the live stock industry in Canada, is the 
British market? And then, pointing out as you did, where we were now 
getting a rate of 15 cents as against 22 cents, and because of the demand of the 
British market for a lighter steer, the difference of $6 is eaten up in, the 
smallness of the steer? . : 

Mr. Amos: Yes. That was the sugestion; but I am not positive of that. - 
Mr. Vautuance: It is reasonable to assume that? ; 
Mr. Amos: Yes. : | 
Mr. Lucas: I understood you to say you were unable to get the supplies 
you would like? : - 

Mr. Amos: Yes. | = 
Mr. Lucas: Supposing that the stuff is supplied, is your organization — 
ready to supply a steady flow of cattle to the market? z . 
_ Mr. Amos: I would say the Canadian Live Stock Producers Limited have 
an undertaking with the C.W'S. at the present time to take 70 cattle a week. 


aoe MEP: VALLANCE: Are you allied with the Canadian Live Stock Producers ue 
Limited? Do you buy through them? 3 


Mr. Amos: We do at Montreal, but not at the Union Stockyards in — 
Toronto. | : 3 : 


__ Mr. Vatiance: You made a statement about shipping fever. Have they — 
‘developed any serum for inoculation? 


Mr. Amos: I take it that they have, because I consulted someone in a 
Toronto and he told me it could be done. = 


/ Mr. Vatuance: Would you suggest that all cattle be inoculated coming | 
from the west at the point of shipment? 7 | 
Mr. Amos: Yes. A 


Mr. VaLuANCE: Have you experienced this condition for long? It is new 
to me. ; ; 
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Mr. Tennoe: or at least oe years ae it has been quite prominent. 

Mr. MacMiunan: I might say in that respect that there were a number 
of carloads brought into our locality last fall, and every carload was inocu- 
lated at the Winnipeg stockyards, and as a result of that inoculation none 


of them contracted fever. 


Mr. Simpson: I understand tee a buyer can have these cattle inoculated 
at the Winnipeg Yard for an additional charge of 25 cents a head. 

Mr. MacMinusan: Yes. That is right. Now, in connection with the 
fitting out of these additional ships which I understand the government has 
decided to pay the expense of, are the shippers allowed to put any more animals 


in the same space? They used to put from four to six, but at that time the 
space was for the accommodation of animals that would weight 1,300 or 1,400 


pounds. Now, are we allowed to put more of the smaller animals in the 


game space? 


Hon. Mr. Werr: The standard stall, I believe, was to hold four, and we 
are allowed to put five in the space of four, and we reduced the price to $13. 


Mr. MacMinuan: That should solve the problem of which Mr. Amos 


has been speaking. 


Hon. Mr. Wetr: No, the charge on the lighter animals, is, I think, in 
proportion to weight. 


Mr. Garianp: Is it only the cattle from the west that seem ie be suffer- 
ing from this shipping fever? 


Mr. Amos: Yes. 

Mr. Gartanp: No complaints, otherwise, have reached you? 

Mr. Amos: No. 

Hon. Mr. MorHerweti: They have the same difficulty on board ship; 


- it is a species of seasickness or train sickness. 


Mr. Gartanp: Do you think they arrive in the Old Country with this 
fever? 


Hon. Mr. Mornerweuu: Unless they inoculate them. 

Hon. Mr. Wetr: I may say we have made arrangements without any 
charge for inoculation before shipping from the west, and also shipping here. 

Mr. MacMinuan: You are making arrangements and the government 
bears the expense? 7 | 

Hon. Mr. Moruerweti: Did you inoculate these shipments? 

Hon. Mr. Wetr: No. I meant from the west to the east. 

Mr. Vatuancr: *Did you do it at Winnipeg? 

Hon. Mr. Wxrr: We have not done it, because we did not realize there 
were such losses until the records were received. 

Mr. Gartanp: If any complaints are received from overseas, you will 
be able to do the same thing? 

Mr. Rowe: You mean to say that cae are all inoculated now? 

Hon. Mr. Were: In the shipments of feeder cattle from the feeder shows, 
the expense is borne by the department when the cattle are imported here for 
the purpose of feeding. If the request is made that will be done. It may or 
may not be made compulsory. ‘ 

“Mr. MacMiuuan: Then you have not set the date? Formerly it was the 


1st of August? 


Mr. Amos: I may say there were two carloads of feeder mee arrived 


from the west in our yards eek 33 and 39 head. 
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Mr. Gartanp: You touched upon the general farming conditions in 
Ontario in terms, I think, in which most of us who are farmers will agree. TI 
wanted to ask you if you can state to the committee whether there is any 
single line of agriculture which is paying in Ontario at the present time; what 
is your opinion? j 

Mr. Amos: Of course, I can only answer that in a relative way, because 
a great deal depends upon the individual who is working the farm—the manage- 


ment and everything else. I would say that a very large percentage are not 


making any money, but are rather going behind. 


Mr. MacMitian: With respect. to grading, nothing has been said about 
grading on the rail. What is your opinion of that. 


Mr. Amos: As far as that is concerned, that is what we have been asking” 
for and fighting for, and we are happy to say that the packers are heading in. 


that direction now, and are talking the same thing. 


Mr. Brown: There can be no grading on the rail to satisfy the farmers 
unless they are willing to wait for returns. 


Mr. Rowe: I think that in the Province of Ontario, our experience has been 
similar to that of Mr. Brown. I think that in many cases farmers have waited 
for their returns. I have sold loads of hogs and I have waited for the return 
of the grade. I do not think it would entail any disadvantage on the part of 
the producer, provided he knew he was getting ‘his proper grade, and got the 
proper price. He would be paid the flat rate. He could wait for his return 
of grades from the packer, and be practically satisfied that he would secure a 
square deal. I think the producers in Ontario would be better off. Personally 
I am 100 per cent behind grading on the rail. I think it is the only proper way 
to grade. I think the producer will produce any type of hog which he may learn 
is required by the market. He will produce that grade of hog more often and 
will have a more accurate grade. I am 100 per cent behind it, and I can speak 
for many other districts besides my own. I think it would be acceptable to 
producers, dealers and packers, and I am glad to know the cooperative organiza- 
» tion views it so. 

Hon. Mr. Wetr: Here is a point on which I would like to ask the opinion 
of the committee. The railways have offered this reduction in freight on feeder 
cattle brought from the west to the east, and shipped for export, and they have 
offered a reduction of 50 per cent of the freight rate from the east to the sea- 
port in the ship, only to be in force to the end of November. Do you gentlemen 
think that that would be satisfactory as the same amount of reduction—not 
percentage of course—to apply from the west to the east? 

Hon. Mr. Morurrwe tv: Regardless of the export? 

Hon. Mr. Wetr: Regardless of the export. 

Mr. MacMian: I think that would be a better plan. 


Hon. Mr. Wetrr: I wrote the railways to that effect and put that point be- 
fore them. I do not know whether this committee would have any opinion. 

Mr. MacMuittan: If you could get that arrangement put through it is just 
as good for everybody who ships animals from the west, and they are left free to 
do with the animals what they think best in the finishing. 

Hon. Mr. Weir: I think the idea was to encourage. It might have been 
done to encourage export—to remove as many as possible off our market. 

Mr. Brown: There is no use exporting stuff that is not fit to export. 

Hon. Mr. Wetr: There would be an encouragement to export. 

Mr. TumMon: Would not the reduction of freight from the west to the 


east encourage the eastern farmers to feed here and consequently increase the 
number of exported animals? 
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Mr. Rowe: I find myself in agreement with Mr. MacMillan. 

Hon. Mr. Werr: The same amount of reduction—not percentage. 

.: Mr. Rowe: Yes, from the west to the east. If you could secure that in lieu 
of a similar bonus from the east to the seaboard. Personally, I think it would 
be much more acceptable to have it from the west to the east, and it is fairer 
- to the western producer. I think it is fairer to the feeder here, because we could 
do what we please. 

: Mr. MacMitian: There is no doubt but that it would be a great incentive 
- for the eastern feeder and the western grower. 

: The CHAIRMAN: Would it not depend altogether on where that benefit 
went? If the benefit went on an increase in price to the eastern feeder, would 
there be that incentive? 

: Mr. VaLuANnce: It seems to me that our western farmer could get some 
- incentive to ship his cattle east, and the feeder in Ontario would get a portion 
of that instead of it going from the east to the seaboard. Somebody must get 


7 that; it would not go to the producer. I think the shortest way to get it to 


the producer is as suggested. An exporter fe be able to take the rake-off 


- that should go to the producer. 


_ Mr. Rowe: How would you get it back : the producer, the feeder; it 
would be sold on the open market in Toronto, and very often it would go to the 
dealer. 

Mr. MacMinran: When you knew exactly what you had to pay, there is 
no doubt that competition would send it back to the producer to a certain 
degree. Mr, Amos, do you think that the producer is getting the price for his 
live animals that he should get at present when we consider the price that 
the ultimate consumer has to pay? 


Mr. Amos: No. I do not think you can get anyone in Ontario to believe 
that the farmer is getting a square deal as far as price is concerned. It is ; 
very difficult matter to trace that back, because whatever notions we re 
have as to what the costs are from the time it leaves our hands until it gets 
into the hands of the consumer, we have no means of assessing these costs. 
We have never had a statement from the packer interests as to what their 


costs are, and I am quite satisfied that there is a growing feeling in Ontario 


that if they are not excessive the packers ought to be ready to lay their cards 
_ on the table before expert accountants so that we will know whether the thing 
1s genuine or not. 

Hon. Mr. Wer: I understand they have offered to do that. 

Mr. Amos: That ought to be a splendid step in the right direction. 

Hon. Mr. Moruerwetu: I noticed in a dispatch that the live stock pro- 
ducers were purchasing an old building and were fitting it into an abattoir. 

Hon, Mr. Wetr: The packers themselves offered to open their books for 
inspection. 

Hon. Mr. Moruerwetu: Did you notice that item? 

Mr. Amos: No. 

Mr. Moruerwe.u: Is that the co-operative you are speaking about; is that 
the same co-operative—the Co-operative Livestock Producers Limited—that 
is the same one you have been speaking of? 

Mr. Amos: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Mornerweuu: As I understood from the ciehaton, they bought 
an old farm implement building, and are reconstructing it into a packing plant. 
Do you know anything of it? 

Mr. Amos: No. 
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Mr. MacMituan: I might state that the matter which the minister has just 
mentioned, that the packers will throw open their books is a long standing bone 4 
of contention. They opened their books some thirty-five or forty years ago, — 
and the only men who are alive who were on that committee then are Mr, : 
Morrison and myself. The contention then was that the producers were not — 
_ getting their rights. The contention was then held that the producers were not — 
getting their rights; and whether they put it over us, they certainly made a good 
job of their business, and I think if the matter is opened and pursued again that 
their books should be gone over by expert accountants. _We spent three-quarters . 
of a day on it and it was impossible for us, not understanding the situation, 
to cope with these men. | 


Mr. Tummon: I would like to move a vote of thanks to Mr. Amos for 

appearing befor the committee. : 

I understand that there are some other witnesses to appear before the com- 
mittee and the hour is getting late, and I think we ought to hear them now. 
Mr. Swanston: I second that motion of thanks. ~ 


With regard to the shipping of live stock overseas and the procuring of 
space, I understand that the commission firms have secured space in the past. 
Has the Farmers Co-operative Company in Ontario ever made an effort te 
secure space for the shipment of stock? ‘ | . 

Hon. Mr. Wer: In the Farmers Co-operative, the Live Stock Branch? 

Mr. Amos: No, we have not directly tried. But through the Canadian Live 
Stock Producers, Limited, we have. We have ben working on that and it 
has cost us a great deal of concern, on account of the arrangement we have at 
the present time. 

Hon. Mr. Moruerweuu: There is another question I would like to ask Mr. 
Amos. He intimated at the beginning of his evidence that the farmers of 
Ontario were reducing their standard of living. In what way did they begin? 
In cutting out tobacco or,gas and leaving the automobile in the shed a little 
longer? We do not know where they begin. Some of them are cutting out their 
tobacco, I see. ae 


Mr. Garuanp: Mr. Chairman, I do not think Mr. Motherwell should ask a 
competitor to publish his trade secrets. 7 


Hon. Mr. MoruHerwe.u: This is not a trade secret. 


Hon. Mr. Werr: I think we are all in accord in thanking Mr. Amos for 
coming before the committee. : a 
The Chairman has informed me that there was one question touched upon 
before I came, that is the question of space for cattle. That is giving us more 
work personally than anything else this Spring. Back in March, when the boats 
were sailing to Saint John, I endeavoured to get certain organizations then, even 
at a loss, to contribute certain shipments to keep these boats. One boat could 
only get 76 head, and another boat got, I think it was, 82 head. tis 

I think if there is any benefit at all, if there is one benefit more than another 
that organizations such as live stock co-operative organizations can render to the s 
farmers in getting rid of their products it is their organization that puts them so 
closely in touch at all times with opportunities to dispose of their cattle and 4 
other produce; and I think if there was some educational work done by the 

co-operative along that line of educating the farmers—I do not like that term— 
of putting before the farmers the necessity of working as a successful private 
interest does that seems to beat us out so many times, in being able even to sell 
a small amount at a sacrifice so that the price would be maintained and so ) ] 
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space for 300 head of cattle until two or three days before the boat sailed, just 


& because we felt that they didn’t realize the scarcity of space. 


I have made different trips to Montreal in this connection, and we have 
had different shipping concerns here. ieee 

Some ten days #go we were very worried because we felt that there was a 
movement on foot by certain lines to charter other boats in order to get a 


monopoly and raise the freight to $20. We are willing to go almost any dis- 


tance to prevent that, especially at the present time since the foot and mouth 
disease has had such a disastrous outbreak in Ireland and in England and also 
in Scotland. That gives us a hope of a market for sixty days at least, and I 
think few people expect that the quarantine will be off within sixty days. I 
made that announcement through the press, because cattle can only be slaught- 
ered now upon arrival. Oe 

We have now eleven boats in place of the original five boats on the original 
Manchester Line, which have promised us to go into the carrying of cattle 
to the old land. Two or three extra boats in the month of J uly, and that is 
when we are particularly anxious to get them, will help out. One of our biggest 
problems is to prevent any one organization getting a monopoly on any one boat 
or any line of boats. We did not want to go into the shipping for ourselves; 
we would be flooded with applications from all over the country, but I think” 


_ I can assure the committee of this, that we have taken every means possible to 


give the best facilities to Ontario shippers, Western shippers and organizations, 
and we have also reserved a certain space on each boat for farmers themselves 
who have lots of cattle. 

An Hon. Memper: Do I understand, Mr. Chairman, that it is said that 
all the cattle are slaughtered on arrival? 

Hon. Mr. Wetr: Yes. 

An Hon. Mrmper: So that all that are being shipped now are finished 
beasts? | 
) Hon. Mr. Wetr: Yes, I made that announcement through the press. 

The satisfactory thing about it for us, as far as we are concerned, is that 
our big fight has been in trying to get equal rights with the Irish cattle, and this 


1s the first time it has ever been nailed down to the Irish cattle as starting the 


foot and mouth disease in the Old Country. 

An Hon. Member: Is the space entirely booked up? Are they sending all 
the boats full. | 

Hon. Mr. Wetr: Yes, all the boats are full now. They could take more. 

The CHatrMAN: Gentlemen, you have heard the vote of thanks to Mr. 
Amos. i 

Hon. Mempers: Carried. 

Mr. Amos: Thank you. I am sure it has been a great pleasure to me, on 
behalf of my fellow farmers, to have the opportunity of presenting their case to 
this committee. : 

The Cuatrman: Now, if you will come to order again, we have two gentle- 
men from just out of Ottawa, who are egg shippers. The sub-committee thought 
it would be wise to call them in, if we had time to hear them this morning. Is 
it your wish to hear Mr. West, of Almonte? 

Hon. MemsBers: Carried. 

Mr. W. Wesr (Almonte): Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: I have not the 
qualification of being a public speaker, but it is a matter of my being a retailer 
and buying eggs directly from the farmers, and there are some little things 


which I would like to call to the attention of the committee in regard to the 


buying of eggs from farmers and the shipping of the eges again to the packers. 
30700—2 
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The Act, af course, is one of the best Acts which has ever come into force, — 


in regard to taking care of our eggs. 
Section 8, subsection 3, reads as follows:— 

(3) A consignee of ungraded eggs transferring the same to another 
party for candling and grading shall make the transfer within 72 hours 
from the time the eggs are delivered to the consignee. The Minister, or 
his representative, may require to be notified in the case of such transfer, 
and may prescribe the conditions under which such transfers may be 
made. 


That is, the merchant must not hold his eggs longer than 72 hours. Those 
eggs are then sent to the packers; the packers then grade those eggs and send 
back the returns. This is the condition under which you have to ship your eggs. 
The manipulation of returns to equal an agreed upon price, or the payment 


of a guaranteed price, or a flat price, or a uniform price for ungraded eggs is. 


hereby prohibited. A merchant cannot to-day buy from a farmer a case of eggs, 

any number of eggs, at a flat price; and this is the way they have to be bought: — 

No person shall make any advance payment for ungraded eggs in 

cash, by check or other negotiable instrument, in merchandise, or on 

account at or prior to time of delivery, or prior to candling and grading, 

in excess of 60 per cent of the total value of the eggs computed at the 

price per dozen for the grade “ Firsts” appearing on the statement. 

Final settlement for ungraded eggs shall be made within fifteen days of 

date of delivery, provided that on written approval of the Minister or 

his representative final payment may be deferred for a period longer than 
fifteen days. | : 


The merchant must ship his eggs in 72 hours, and the packer may pay for 


them in fifteen days. Now, there is one point that has been brought up, that the 
merchant should keep a grader in his store. ook Be 
On a busy Saturday night when fifteen cases of eggs come in, the clerks 
are busy and they are rushing around to take care of their trade, and 450 dozen 
of eggs coming in within one or two hours, you could not go to the expense of 
keeping a grader there to take care of those eggs. You take in the eggs and 


pay for them, and you must not ship them unless you ship them to the packer, - 
and the packer will pay you 60 per cent of the money down and the balance 


in fifteen days. 

There might be a little more freedom given to the country merchant or the 
country buyer in the grading of the eggs. I do not think there is a better thing 
than the packing of eggs; he sells them as specials, firsts, and so on and cracks, 
which the bakers buy chiefly. 

If you buy a case of eggs from a farmer you must ship them down; and 
the return which the farmer gets back from this system is not the value of 
his eggs. That is a point which I make. I think if it is at all possible, the 
country merchant should be allowed to buy the farmer’s eggs directly from the 
farmer. We should not interfere with the packers who are grading the eggs, 
for re-sale. But this matter of penalizing the merchant, the buyer and keep- 
ing thern living in fear all the time lest the inspector may come in. We are 
getting word every day of where they are breaking some clause in the Act 
in the way merchants handle the eggs. 

You have to take your returns from the grader; he is not grading those 
eggs for the farmer, but he is grading them for himself. We are not accusing 
him of doing anything wrong. : 

We have had an instance of five cases of eggs tested by the inspector, and 


those five cases showed 60 per cent of firsts; and they were shipped to the 


regular packer and when the report came back it showed 60 per cent seconds, 
and about 30 per cent firsts. 
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If there was a scheme possible by which eggs might be shipped directly 


_ to a government inspector and the government inspector sent back his report 


to you, then the farmer would be getting his proper dues. In the other case 
you must grade your price on what the packer ig willing to pay you on the 
grades he pays you for. : 3 

I would like to see that clause cut out, so that a man could buy his eggs, 

and that the packer might grade the eggs for re-sale, but not penalize the 
“merchant because he wants to give every cent to the farmer. The greater 
the income the farmer will get from the merchant for his product, the greater 
the amount of money he will have with which to deal with the merchant. The 
clean-cut, honest farmer wants to pay his way; but if he is only getting $15, 
instead of $50, he has only got $15 with which to buy goods. 

We think if we are buying those eggs directly from the farmer and are 
able in competition to sell them to any person who comes to buy them, that 
would be a very much better proposition than what we have at present. 

: Hon. Mr. Moruerwetu: What you are really asking for is that the 
merchant be permitted to buy on the flat rate basis? 

Mr. West: Yes. | 

Hon. Mr. MorHerweuu: That is the whole idea that we are trying to get — 


away from. Buying on a flat rate basis for anything does not encourage 


equality; and the whole purpose of this grading system is to pay farmers on the 
basis of quality. 

Mr. West: That is perfectly all right, on a grading basis. 

Hon. Mr. Morizerwetu: ‘You are asking that you buy them without 
-grading? 

Mr. West: Yes, but this is putting it into the hands of a man who grades 
for himself. We want to have the farmer get a proper price. 

Hon. Mr. Mornerwetu: The farmer has the right to grade for himself. 
Mr. West: As you were told in connection with cattle, the farmer is not 
permitted to grade for himself. 

Mr. Suaver: I would like to ask, what is your opinion as to the quality 
of farmers’ eggs? I have been handling eggs for about the last twenty-five years 
in fairly large quantities, about the same as you mentioned. What is your 
experience with regard to the quality of eggs produced by the farmer? Is he 
bringing you a better quality of eggs now than he did formerly, or are they about 
the same? 

Mr. West: I am rather of ‘the opinion that the farmer is educated up to | 
the better article, and I think he is bringing in eggs of a better quality now 
than he was. But he is not being paid for that experience and ‘care. 

_ Mr. THompson: Is it your desire to have the eggs graded by an impartial 
grader, that you would like to see an independent grader? 

Mr. West: That would get you proper returns and exactly what the 
article is worth. eer 7 

Hon, Mr. Moruerwetit: Who would that be done by—by the Govern- 
ment? The Government inspector sees that they are graded right, but they do 
not grade the eggs. _ 

Mr. West: If you take it in Ottawa, the farmer must go over to the house 
where the eggs are being inspected and marked; and then he goes back to his 3 
place on the market to sell the eggs. We think we can pay more money on the 
market to the farmer for his eggs and then ship them to the packer to be 
graded for resale. I do not think the farmers would take advantage. 

Hon. Member: You are not advocating doing away with grading? 

Mr. West; Not as far as reselling is concerned, 
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Mr. Brown: I think your objection is that in connection with the country _ 
merchant taking in eggs on a Saturday night, the Act is not practicable. 

Mr. West: It certainly is. Saas 

' Mr. Brown: I am always at sea in connection with the grading of eggs, 

because eggs are something which will not stay put; they may be graded to-day 
and may be off to-morrow. You have the same difficulty there as you have in 
connection with the grading of hogs by the drover. . 

Mr. West: Just exactly the same difficulty. : : 

Mr. Brown: Exactly the same difficulty; and if the grading is to be done ~ 
it might very well be done by a man who grades them for re-sale as is done 
in the case of the Government grader of hogs. I think no assistance has been 
given to the farmer. Of course by grading the quality of the production is 
being increased. | 

Mr. Tummon: One of the weaknesses, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me of 
both the egg grading system and the hog grading system is that there are two 
or three graders. The farmer may grade them, but his grading is not accepted. 
The drover grades the hogs as he buys them from the farmers, but his grading 
is not accepted. Until you can overcome that difficulty, you will not have 
matters satisfactory. ) | 


Mr. West: We could do it on a flat rate to-day, if we would not be 
violating the Act, and could take the eggs onto the open market. We do it 
to-day by shipping them to the packers and allowing them to give us the 
returns. . . 

In Ottawa and Montreal and other points where these men are competing — 
for eggs, that can be done. We are always anxious to put on a good article. 
I had a buyer come in this Spring and say, “I would like to contract for your 
eggs for the whole season.” I said that would not be satisfactory because. 
somebody else might offer more money. He said, “We get a higher quality 
from you.” | 

That has all been done by educating the farmers, we know that; but the 
difficulty is through permitting the packer to send you back his return. 


Mr. Porrrous: We all know that the more grading there is, the more 
spread there is between what the producer receives and what the consumer 
pays. With the system of grading, there is no competition. I think you should 
permit in the Act that they may sell eggs ungraded, provided the consumer 
is willing to take them as ungraded. You could go out on the market and pay 
a higher price if you could sell them as ungraded. 


An Hon. Memper: That is what you do to-day. You take the eggs 
ungraded, but you have to take the grade which the packer will give you, and 
that grader does not grade for anybody only for a profit to himself.. As sent 
to the packer they are marked on the case “ungraded eggs” by a stamp which 


Mr. Newman gave to be used to ship to the packer. 
An Hon. Memper: I understand it is a violation of the Act for a producer 
to sell eggs to the consumer ungraded. : 
Mr. West: Yes, that is correct. 


Mr. Picken: Mr. Chairman, this Act seems to have been brought into 
force on the assumption that the farmer is a crook. The Egg Grading Act in 
itself has been one of the most iniquitous Acts that was ever forced on the 
farmers of this country. The grading is done at the packer’s plant by a man 
employed by the packer; he is not a Government man; he is simply an agent 
of the packer. The farmer may be a knave, but he is no fool. He is not going 
to send out a poor article. I have experienced, and I can bring you witnesses 
before this committee who will swear that they have sent crates of eggs, all 
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selects, laid that morning, reaching the Montreal market before noon; and they 


would receive a return showing so many selects, so many firsts, so many seconds, 
so many cracked, so many leakers, and so many rotten. 

Mr. West: That is it, exactly. : 

Mr. Picxreu: The next day he would pick up a little crate of eggs and get 
as good returns as on his whole lot. You cannot find a dealer in the Eastern 
townships but loses money on his shipments of eggs to Montreal. The whole 
thing is left right in the hands of the packer, and that is very unsatisfactory 
to the farmers. The farmer likes to know that he is getting full value for 
his eggs. No doubt, perhaps, the Egg Grading Act has improved the quality, 
but if a farmer is looking for trade, he is not going to send rotten eggs to market; 
and those farmers, after they have been in business for a little while, can grade 
their eggs pretty well themselves, but their grade is never accepted and they 
never get paid for their grade. My idea of the solution of the thing would be for 
the farmer to sell his eggs ungraded, to sell them by the pound, in any way to 
get away from the grading system and let the farmer get what is in it for him. 

The CuarrMman: I think we should have a report from the sub-committee, 
if they have any more witnesses. 

Mr. Weir (Macdonald): Mr. Chairman, do I understand that the country 
merchant, when he takes in country eggs, is obliged to make a settlement back 
to the farmer on the basis of the grading which he receives for those eggs? 

Mr. West: No, he averages up as nearly as he can on the return he gets 
back. He really buys them on a flat rate. 

Mr. Weir (Macdonald) :” He is obliged to buy on two grades? 

Mr. West: Yes; he is, but you cannot grade up high enough on the returns 
you get back. The only way you can get them is on the return which you get 
back, and you have to pay your flat rate, buying on the return which you get 
back, and that does not raise the price high enough on the. article. 

Mr. Wertr (\acdonald\): We have another situation in the West which 
works out to our satisfaction, and that is that the Poultry Pool has established 
erading stations in several parts of the Province, and the local people bring in 
their stuff, and it is shipped in by express, and shipped out in carload lots; 
then the farmer is settled with on the basis of the actual grade, which, I gather, 
has worked out pretty satisfactorily for us. 

Mr. West: That makes it too expensive for each country merchant to 
have a grader to handle his stuff. 

Mr. Peck: And even his grading would not be accepted. 

Mr. Porteous: As a producer of eggs and also as a consumer of eggs, I 
am selling eggs at home for twelve cents a dozen, and if I want to buy Extras 
here in Ottawa at the store, they cost me twenty-four to twenty-eight cents. 
My idea is that if the producer could, under the Act, sell his eggs to that store 
as an ungraded product I could go and purchase them, knowing that they are 


ungraded, and that there would be far less spread in the price. 


Mr. West: That is the point exactly. 
Mr. Tummon: The sub-committee have been rather hampered in knowing 
what witnesses to bring here, owing to the fact that we did not know how long 


_ Mr. Amos would take with his evidence. We have no witnesses ready to call 


next week. I think the idea is not to stay too long on eggs. There is grain and 
such like to be brought on. 
Will the committee give the sub-committee the privilege of arranging for 
witnesses for the next meeting? | 
Carried. 


The CHAIRMAN: It will be left in that way, and the meeting is adjourned. 
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WITNESSES: | 


A. W. Ault, ‘Egg and Poultry. Division, Dept. of Agriculture. 


A. A. MacMillan, Chief of Swine Division, Dept. of Agriculture. 
‘Filed: gor drah of sg Board of Trade. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House or Commons, 


Tuurspay, July 2, 1931. 


The meeting came to order at 11 am. Mr. Senn presiding. 
‘ 


Members present, Messrs. Blair, Bowen, Boyes, Brown, Carmichael, Cayley, 
_ Coote, Gobeil, Lucas, Mullins, Myers, Pickel, Porteous, Senn, Simpson, Sproule, 
_ Stirling, Tummon, Weir (Macdonald). 
q The chairman presented two several documents received by him which 
- were ordered filed, viz.:— 
A memorandum from the Regina Board of Trade, and The Fourth Annual 
_ Report of Canada Packers, Limited. 


4 Mr. Tummon for the Subcommittee on Witnesses, reported recommending 
_ that representatives of the Wheat Pools and the Grain Trade respectively, be 
_ invited to appear before the committee on Wednesday and Thursday, July 
8th and 9th. : 
aS Report Adopted. 


Mr. A. W. Ault of the Egg and Poultry Division of the Department of 
_ Agriculture, addressed the committee and submitted to questioning. 


Mr. A. A. MacMillan, Chief of the Sheep and Swine Division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was re-called and further examined. 
The meeting adjourned, sine die. 


( AeA. FRASER, * 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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Hovsr or Commons, ! 
Tuurspay, July 2, 1931. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11 
o’clock a.m., Thursday, July 2, 1931, Mr. Senn in the Chair. | 


Order of Reference—the Marketing and Handling of Agricultural Products. 


The CuatrMan: I would like to say that I have a communication from the 
Regina Board of Trade signed by the Secretary, Mr. Puckering, recommending 
the establishment of a Produce Export Board. I will file this with the committee. 
Possibly some of you have received this memorandum. In addition to that I 


~ have a letter from Mr. Todd, Secretary of the Industrial Development Council 


of the Canadian Meat Packers, containing the fourth annual report and balance 
sheet of the Canada Packers Limited. He says that he is in a position to furnish 
each member of the committee with one of these reports if the committee wishes. 
T will also file this with the Clerk. 


» (Discussion then took place on the calling of witnesses and the committee 


~ concurred in the recommendation to devote next Wednesday and Thursday to 


hearing witnesses in connection with grain, and wheat in particular.) 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, it was the desire of the sub-committee at the last 


meeting to call witnesses for to-day, and it was decided to have with us again 


Mr. MacMillan, of the Swine Division, Mr. Brown of the Poultry Division, and 


~ also Mr. McIntosh, Fruit Commissioner. Mr. MacMillan is here, and Mr. Ault 


replaces Mr. Brown. I understand that Mr. Ault is rather bugy this morning, 


and if it is the desire of the committee, we will call Mr. Ault first; and we will 


ask him to explain to us the matter of Provincial and Federal jurisdiction. 
Mr. W. H. Ault, called. : 


Mr. Auut: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we have in connection with the 
application of the standards two sets of regulations. There are regulations that 


_were promulgated on April 26, 1924. They were approved by each and every 


one of the Provincial Legislatures of Canada, and were effective in all provinces ~ 
until 1929 when amendments were introduced. These amendments were approved 
by promulgation of all the provinces with the exception of Ontario and Quebec. 
Owing to the peculiar wording of the enabling legislation in Ontario, the 1924 


~ regulations still remain in effect in Ontario, and these are the regulations that are 


being applied in that province. When the amendments were passed in 1929, they 
voided the 1924 regulations as far as the Province of Quebec is concerned. In 
fact all provinces with the exception of Quebec and Ontario, have passed enabling 
legislation which the 1929 amendments effected. The Ontario enabling legisla- 
tion was worded in a particular manner; and just to show you on what we hinged 
our law in Ontario, I will read a portion of the first clause of chapter 30 of the 


. Live Stock and Live Stock Products Act of Ontario:— 


oe 1. The provisions of the Live Stock and Live Stock Products Act, 
enacted by the Parliament of Canada and the amendments heretofore 
made thereto, so far as any of them are within the legislative competence 
of this Legislature, shall have the force of law in the Province of Ontario 
as if enacted by this Legislature shall remain in full force and effect in 
this province. 
117 
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Mr. Picket: Have you any concurring legislation from the province of | 
Quebec at all? . : ay 
Mr. Autt: No sir, we have not. 


The Cuamrman: Would you explain why it is necessary to have this 


- enabling legislation? 

Mr. Aut: In as far as our regulations are concerned, those apply to Inter- 
provincial trade, export and import business. The Federal Legislation is good 
throughout Canada, but there are clauses in the regulations applying to domestic 
trade, and that is considered to be a provincial matter which has required 
enabling legislation from each one of the provinces. 

Mr. Tummon: So as to make the regulations universal? © 

Mr. Aut: Yes. : ee 

Mr. Coorr: Can you enforce your regulations in Quebec? © 

Mr. Aut: Only morally. We have no legal standing in Quebec. 

Mr. Tummon: Did I understand that there was a difference between the 
enabling legislation in Ontario and the other provinces? 

Mr. Aur: Yes. : 

Mr. Tummon: Can you say what the difference is? 

Mr. Autt: The difference is in the wording. There is a similarity in the 
wording with the exception of this part, “ shall have the force of law in the 
province of Ontario as if enacted by this legislature and unless and ‘until other- 
wise enacted by this legislature shall remain in force and effect in this province.” 


They took our legislation and regulations of 1924 as their law, and their regula- — 


tions, and made them effective in Ontario “unless and until otherwise enacted 
by this legislature.” 

Mr. Tummon: Then I understand that if you have different regulations in 
1929—different to what were-in effect in 1924there would have to be special 
legislative action in Ontario to make them effective? - 

Mr. Aut: It may be approved in Ontario by promulgation. 

Mr. Picken: It never has been approved? © 

Mr. Auur: It never has been approved. 

Mr. Buatr: Are these the only provinces that have not complied? 

Mr. AULT: Yes. | 

Mr. TumMon: Could you tell us the difference between the 1924 regulations 
and those of 1929? ; 

Mr. Aur: In 1924 we found—these were the first regulations introduced— 
we found that after practical experience in their application, and after acquiring 
practical experience, that there were loopholes through which some of the traders 
could crawl. The purpose of the 1929 amendments was to close up all those 
loopholes, and to correct what we found it very difficult to apply in the way of 
enforcement in the 1924 regulations. 

Mr. GoBEIL: There was no difference in the grading—just in details? 

Mr. Auut: Yes, just in the details; the grading remained the same ag it 
was when the regulations were first. introduced and the standards were first 
introduced in 1915. There has been practically no change whatever. ; 


_ Mr. Coors: Is it a fact that if this law were strictly enforced no eggs could 
be sold that were not graded and labelled? 


Mr. Avut: That would be a fact in all provinces except Ontario and Quebec. 
Mr.-Coorg: Are you enforcing that law strictly, say, in the Prairie Prov- 
inces? 3 
Mr. Auut: Well, we are endeavouring to do so. There are instances when 


I do know that there have been irregularities, and while we have the authority 
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to prosecute for some of those irregularities, we have not adopted that autaor- 
ity unless we were absolutely certain that those people contravening the regula- 

tions were doing it deliberately. 

Mr. Coore: Well, if people in Alberta sell eggs that are not graded, does 

- your department make an effort to prosecute those people? 

3 Mr. Autr: We make an effort to correct the wrong practice—to point out 
to those people the desirability and necessity for compliance with the regulations. 
_ Probably, on a third offence there will be a prosecution. 
. Mr. Coorm: What harm could be done if. you allowed ungraded eggs to be 
_ gold if they were labelled “ungraded”? A man can take hogs down and sell them 

without having them graded locally, but he cannot do that with eggs. I am 
_ trying to find out why the department insist on that part of their grading system. 
It seems to me they are making a mistake. 

Mr. Auur: The principle underlying the adoption of these standards was to 
get to the producer the premium for quality that the consumer was willing 
~ to pay. Now, a consumer may go to a retail distributor to-day and may ask 
for a erate of extras. Now, if those extras are properly graded, they are separ- 
ated from the general run of eggs, and the consumer will get what he asks for. 
-. There are lots of small communities where nobody is expert in grading eggs; and 
in some cases eggs are shipped away fifty or sixty miles to a city, graded there, 
and shipped back to the small community and sold as graded eggs, and the con- 
sumer is paying more than twice for those eggs what the producer got for them. 
_ The trader as well as the retailer would be quite satisfied to sell ungraded eggs 
that were labelled as such. What harm could that do? 

: Well, the principle involved in the regulations would be destroyed in that 
locality. In the first place, the merchant trading with those people is at fault 

in allowing conditions like that to obtain. 

Mr. Coots: In what way is he at fault? 

- -‘Mr. Auur: Usually a merchant in a community like that is a leading citizen. : 

and the producer should candle and grade his own eggs and sell something of 

4 definite quality, and he will, according to these regulations, pass that article 

on to the first receiver. 

| Mr. Picken: The producer can grade his own eggs, but will that grade be 

accepted? It is not with us. ; 

Mr. Autt: In a great many cases that grade is accepted. There are many 

instances where it is not accepted. | 

q Mr. Buatrr: What does the regulation call for? 

4s Mr. Avuur: The 1924 regulation—there is nothing definite stated there. It 

is inferred that the producer should candle and grade his own eggs. On the 

1929 amended regulations it is stated definitely that it is the producer’s duty. 

Mr. Coors: In what other line of agricultural production do you expect 
the producer to grade? : 

Mr. Auutt: That is a big question. 

-- Mr. Goore: It is much easier to grade potatoes than eggs; but you do not 

allow them to do that. 

§ _ Mr. Aut: The producers are given all the assistance that we can possibly 
- give them to candle and grade their own eggs, and they are encouraged to do so. 

Mr. Coorg: I do not see how you are going to give those producers any 
assistance in candling eggs. 

Mr. Auut: We do. | 

Mr. Coorz: How many thousands of producers have we got? 

Mr. AutT: We cannot reach them all; but we have various organizations 
there are various organizations, farmers’ organizations, producers’ organiza- 
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ticns and so on that we visit. We visit as many of them as we possibly can 
throughout the country, giving candling and grading demonstrations, and all the 
information we can possibly give. We have been endeavouring to disseminate 
that information for the benefit of the producer and the consumer. One of the 
principles laid down is to get back to the producer the premium for quality that 
the consumer is quite willing to pay, and that the producer is certainly entitled 
to. If they are paid for all eges on a flat rate, an average price, what encour- 
agement 1s there for the producer to keep on producing a quality product? ; 
Mr. Coore: I do not want to prolong this discussion. At the same time I 
feel like impressing on this committee the need of changing the regulations to 
allow for one grade of eggs which I suggest might be called “ ungraded eggs.” : 
Now, I would like to have from you your objection—the objection of your 
branch to that change in the egg grading regulations? | Loca 
Mr. Autt: Well, we believe in a standardized product altogether; and an~ 
ungraded egg going through a different channel of trade is going to hurt the 
consumptive demand. We have in Canada the largest. per capita consumption ~ 
of eggs of the whole world to-day, and that has been built through giving the — 
consumer an egg of definite quality. gee 0 ‘ 
Mr. Coorp: At-home, in our own case, while we are living in town part of | 
the year, we buy all our eggs ungraded. We never think of buying graded eggs. — 
I suppose the law is being contravened? — 
Mr. CaRMICHAEL: Is there any special equipment necessary for the farmer 
to have for the candling and grading of eggs? . 
Mr. AuutT: Oh, yes, there is a candling appliance that is necessary. : 
_ Mr. CarmicHaet: The producer would have to purchase this equipment. to — 
comply with the Act? Pee: . 
Mr. AuLT: We distribute candling appliances made out of cardboard for _ 
either electric light or coal oil lamp. 
Mr. CarmicuHarL: And instructions as well? 
Mr. AuutT: Instructions for the candling and grading of eggs. : 
Mr. CARMICHAEL: These are supphed free by your department direct to 
the producer? | | 
Mr. Autr: Direct to the producer. All we require is an application form, 
and we distribute them. Some of the larger concerns write in and ask for fifty — 
or a hundred for distribution; but we prefer to distribute them direct from this 
office. 
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__ Mr. CarmicHaEi: Well, then, there is another question: is the candling — 
and grading so simple an operation that any- ordinary—shall I say—hayseed 
- might do it? : ; 
, Mr. AuLt: Until the middle of March, April and May, the quality of the © 
product coming through is uniformly good, and there will be no difficulty; after _ 
you move into warm weather the climatic conditions have more or less effect on _ 
the quality of the product, and it becomes more difficult. : 
Mr. CARMICHAEL: So far as my district is concerned I think there is only <4 
a small percentage of the farmers who grade their own eggs, and they are selling — 
them too. | | d 
Mr. Brair: Are they bound to accept the grading of the individual farmer? — 

Mr. AvuLT: No. 7 
Mr. Buair: There seems to be too much of a spread between the two. : 
Mr. Pickni: The practice in my section of the province is this: the pro- 


ducer will grade his eggs; that crate of eggs, laid that morning, will be picked 
up and sent to the city and reach the Montreal market before noon. The farmer — 
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return the next day than when they sent a crate of small eggs, inferior ones. That 


probability is that the container would be marked “ ungraded eggs.” 
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will get a return in a day or so. All the graders are employed by the packer— 


not by the government—they are paid by the packer and the commission men 
_—and ninety-nine times in a hundred the crate of eggs will contain rotten eggs, 
cracked eggs, leaky eggs—just about a blanket gerade. Now, the farmers are — 
not satisfied with that condition of affairs. I have seen tested out a crate of 
egos which were selects according to the producers grading—not only one, but 


‘two or three different producers of poultry, and according to their ideas of 


grading they had sent a crate of selects; but they would not get any better 


was done just to test out the grading in the city. The grading is done by a 


~ elerk in the employ of the packer. That kind of thing will not do. It might 


possibly be all right, but it looks fishy on the face of it. The farmer is perhaps 
of a suspicious nature, but in that case he was entitled to be suspicious. 

Mr. Cootm: Mr. Pickel’s statement leads to this question: supposing that a 
farmer grades his eggs and calls them extras. Now, in a case of twelve dozen 
suppose there turns out to be six or seven eggs that are not extras; they are stale 
eggs. I do not see how we are going to maintain a grading system where you 
allow the producer to do that. It is rather absurd. 

_- Mr, Picken: I have watched the erading consistently. 

The CHAIRMAN: On the other hand, is there any check on the packer? © 

Mr. Autr: We have had conditions such as were mentioned brought to our 
attention, and we have endeavoured to correct them in so far as we are able to 
do so. I might say that in the city of Montreal in the early spring time, a lot 
of these shipments come in by express, and we have our inspectors at the different 
express sheds making an examination of the grading that has been done at the 
point of origin, from the producers, and then we follow that up by following the 
shipment to the delivery point, and checking up on the grading that 1s given 
back. We have found such conditions, and we have brought them to the atten- 
tion of the dealer, and we have corrected some of their methods, so that in a great 
many cases, I would say, these methods have been corrected to such an extent 
that a more satisfactory erading has been going back to the producer. 

Mr. Werr (Macdonald): Is there certain information to indicate what that 
erade was when it was shipped? 

Mr. Avur: The information would be marked on the container—fresh 
extras or fresh firsts. 

Mr. Wer: That might be all right for a thirty dozen case of graded eggs.. 
Take the ordinary farm shipment of eggs, there would be two or three grades 
at least. 

Mr. Avr: Usually these are just shipments that have gone through where 
‘the container has been marked. _If there were two, three or four grades, the 


| Mr. Srmuine: If the department recognizes the producer as a orader of eggs, 
how can anyone else have the power to change that grade at will? — 

Mr. Avut: Well, it is done at the shipping point, subject to the grading at 
the point of shipment. We have been called upon to check over that grading, 
and we have been obliged to confine it to five cases or more. If we find the 
grading correct, we issue a certificate that this grading was correct at the point 
of shipment. Now, we could not be responsible for what might happen to those 

eggs after they were shipped. 

Mr. Boves: It really resolves itself into this; if the producer happens to 
be a little off edge in an honourable way, or if the receiver happens to be that 
‘kind of man, it is a very hard thing to correct. 

Mr. Autr: It is hard to recognize— 

Mr. Boyzs: It is hard to get justice. 


= 
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Mr. Picken: It simply amounts to this: that the producer sends his produet 
to the city, puts it into the hands of the commission man, and the commission 
man grades as he pleases. The butter business, the hog grading business and 
the egg grading business amongst our farmers is looked upon as a perfect farce; 
none of their grades is accepted in the city. Nothing that is bought. in the 
country to-day is graded; it is all graded in the city. 


Mr. Boyrs: What has been the increased consumption of eggs since this 
grading system was introduced in comparison with before, as far as Canada 
is concerned? , ip 

Mr. Auut: I have not the exact figures—about 200 per cent increase. 

Mr. Sprovu.e: It would depend on the consumption of course. 

Mr. Auut: It is surprising. I do not think our consumption this year, 
because of the low price is going to be as substantial as in the past years. 

Mr. Sprout: You would think people would eat more when they are cheap. 

Mr. Autt: You would think so, but they haven’t got the money to pay 
for them. : 

Mr. Lucas: How many government graders have you? 

Mr. AuuT: We haven’t any. The whole staff consists of forty-nine inspec- 
tors scattered from Vancouver to Halifax. | 

Mr. Lucas: Is it possible to have a uniform grade for thousands of pro- 
ducers? 

Mr. Autt: Yes, we have Many co-operative organizations where producers 
have banded together for their protection. And they have been shipping for — 
some years now. ‘They started first in Prince Edward Island, and they have 
scattered all over the country, and they ship to distributing points their inspected 
products that are paid for at the point of shipment on the grading that is done 
by one or more of their own number who have been delegated to do that grading. 

Mr. Lucas: That might be a co-operative company dealing in q large _ 
enough way to employ an expert grader of their own. 

Mr. Avur: Further than that, there are farmers that undertake to market 
eggs for three or four of their neighbours. The eggs are brought in candled and 
graded; but they are not a proper co-operative organization. That is, they do 
not hold regular meetings. ; : 

Mr. Tummon: The grading is done not by each individual producer, but 
by one of the members? ; ae 

Mr. Auur: Yes. 

Mr. Brown: In those cases the eggs would be shipped to a large market? 

Mr. Autr: They are not sold locally. fe 

Mr. Brown: Is it really a practical proposition to ask the country mer- 
chant to grade eggs for local sale, or for any sale? 

Mr. PickreL: ‘Whether it is practical or not, his grading is not accepted. 

Mr. Autr: The country merchant is under the obligation of selling to the 
consumer a properly graded product? ; : xe 

Mr. Boygs: The country merchant is supposed to grade the eggs that come 
into his store? | 
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“Mr. Avuur: If they are sold— 
Mr. Boyes: For shipment? ; : : 
Mr. Autt: No. He is not under direct obligation to do that; he can 


delegate that duty to the small distributor. 


Mr. Tummon: He must buy them as graded eggs? ie 
Mr. Avutr: Not necessarily. He does not buy an ungraded product. He 
may give them an advance—mark it on his check pad that this is an advance, 
and that settlement is to be made when he has received the grading of his 
product. That is, where he is not erading himself, he is going to send them on 


to the wholesaler. 


Mr. Tummon: Supposing I am a country merchant, and that there are a 
dozen farmers or producers coming in on one evening, and that one has five 
dozen and another ten dozen; how is the country merchant to follow the line 
you suggest? . 

Mr. Autr: The regulations provide for all small lots of less than fifteen 
dozen. They can be pooled. There is no actual identification of the small lots. 
All lots of fifteen dozen or more must be identified. — 


aoe Tummon: Can he buy less than fifteen dozen from the producer on 
grade! ¥ 

Mr. Autt: Yes, he can, in Ontario. | 

Mr. Cootz: What about Alberta? 

Mr. Autt: In Alberta, as I said, they have got to be pooled. 

Mr. Coote: You may be pooling bad eggs and good ones. 

Mr. Avur: No, not bad eggs. He may be paid an advance on those eggs. 


r. Brown: How can they pay a farmer on small lots of four, five or SIX 
dozen? 


Mr. Autr: The average price. : 

Mr. Caytey: Has the Province of Ontario passed legislation making it 
compulsory ? | : 

Mr. Auutt: The standards are applicable. The candling and grading of 
eggs are undoubtedly compulsory. 

Mr. Caytey: Have they passed legislation making it compulsory? 

Mr. Auur: I just read an extract from their Act which makes the 1924 
regulations applicable in Ontario. : 

Mr. Caytey: When was that passed? 

Mr. Avitt: 1927. 

Mr. Picken: The witness we had before stated the facts as they are in 
the country sections. He said that.if it were not for the grading they could 


~ pay a better price to the farmer. They pay a price to the farmers—they do not 


pay him an initial payment. They pay on a safe basis, and as a general 
rule it is less than the farmer should get. If it were not for the grading, the 


producer would get more. 


) Mr. Carmicuart: In the Prairie Provinces, supposing the producer of 
eggs sells them direct to the merchant or the individual customer in a town 


without grading, is that producer of eggs liable to any penalty? 


Mr. Aur: Not on direct sales from the producer to the consumer. 
Mr. Carmicuarn: Or to the town merchant either? 
Mr, Avur: If he is selling through the merchant? , 
Mr. CarmicuHArt: No. Selling to the merchant for the merchant to retail? 
: Mr. Auur: And if the producer sells those eggs without having graded 
them—? : : 
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Mr. CarmicHag.: Is that producer liable to a penalty? - 
Mr, Auur: = Yes, . 23 
Mr. Carmicnuaru: I would give my guess that there are thousands of 
people doing it. 3 : coe es oe 
r. TumMon: I would like to ask a question. In the Prairie Provinces, | 


if the producer sells to the consumer an ungraded product, is he breaking the - 
‘ regulations? 4 


Mr. Auur: No. There is a provision in the regulations covering sales direct 
between- producer and consumer that they can sell them ungraded, but not 
in any public place. They cannot sell them on the public market, : 4 

Mr. Picken: One neighbour makes a sale to another? 

Mr. Avur: One neighbour sells to another. : 

Mr. Cayitey: Take a huckster that is going around buying up eggs before 
the farmers have graded them; what do you do there? s E 

Mr. Autt: The huckster is liable. He has got to buy on a graded basis. } 

Mr. Coors: Is the producer liable too? : 

Mr. Autt: Speaking of Ontario? q 

Mr. Coorr: Say Alberta? : See we ae 
Mr. Aur: It makes a difference. There is some difference in the regula- 
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tions. In the Prairie Provinces we do not trouble about sales. between ‘pro 
ducer and consumer direct. 


Mr. Coorn: But could you? ~ 


Mr. Avuur: We do not do so either in Ontario, but a huckster going out | 
and buying eggs from a producer and selling them wherever he can find a market 4 
for them, in the first place, is liable, and the man who sells the eges to the — 
huckster is liable too; but there is no provision in the way of trade between 
traders and dealers to sell ungraded eggs, : a 

Mr. Bram: What Mr. Carmichael says about his constituency, also — 
applies in New Brunswick. The farmers take their eggs to the country stores, 
and sell them ungraded, and the country merchant sells them to the customer. 
That is going on everywhere. 


| 
Mr. Carmicuaru: It seems unfair to have in the Act any penalizing legis- 
lation if the people are liable to a penalty and do not know that the penalty : 
is not applied. | : 
Mr. Autr: We have had various prosecutions, 
have been confined to prosecutions against dealers; we have never prosecuted 
a producer, because in instances where producers are in the business in a com- 
mercial way, if they are not obeying the regulations, we go to them and explain 
the regulations, and the producers make their corrections. We have numer- 
ous producers who are producing in a commercial way and who are having their 
_¢andling and grading accepted wherever they sell their eges, The huck- 
ster who goes out in a truck around the country is the man that is causing so _ 
much trouble—they are causing more trouble amongst the dealers than the : 3 
dealers themselves are causing, because they are in touch with regular channels 
of trade. I think the largest number of prosecutions we have had in any 
one year was 64, and probably 60 per cent of those have been huckster prose- : 
: | 4 


Prosecutions, I may say, 


cutions. | 4g 
Mr. Cayitey: Have you had many in Ontario?— a 
Mr. Autt: We have had a few in Ontario, | 
Mr. Porrrous: What objection has the department to the sale of ungraded _ 
eggs provided they are so designated. . 


Mr, Autt: We have not given that very much th 
was to correct the sale of ‘ngraded eggs that these 
the regulations introduced 


ought recently, because it 
standards were adopted, and 
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» -. Mr. Portsous: As I said before, if the system is proficient it will stand 
up to competition. ae ee : aH 

— Mr. Avtt: Where the standards have been applied constantly, we have 
- numerous commendations and recommendations from the producers throughout 
- the country where they are thoroughly well satisfied with the standards and 

_ regulations, and want them continued; there are others, of course, who object. I 
_ think perhaps it is because they have not the proper understanding. 

: Mr. Boves: Do I understand that in Ontario it is not compulsory to grade 
eggs at all? 7 
‘Mr. Auur: It is compulsory, but there are provisions in clause 4 of these 
- regulations—there is no compulsion in the candling and grading of eggs between 
_ producer and consumer—between neighbour and neighbour. 

- -‘Mr. Tummon: The ordinary storekeeper in the ordinary village must sell 
the eggs that he takes in to the customers in the village graded? He is not 
- doing it. 

3 Mr. Avuur: I know there are instances where he is not doing it, but we 
have many instances where he is doing it. 
Mr. Picxeu: I do not think you can find in the Eastern Townships one case 
_ where he is doing it. : 

Mr. Sprouts: Up to fifteen dozen, he does not need to do it. 

Mr. Avur: The country merchant is not under obligation to candle and 
grade any amount less than fifteen dozen. 
q Mr. Tummon: Suppose he received 150 dozen of eggs, and they all came in 
in quantities of less than fifteen dozens, he would not need to grade them? 
2 Mr. Goneru: He is not obliged to buy them graded, but he is obliged to sell 
- them graded. : 
__ -‘Mr. Auur: We have instances—we do not have to go far from Ottawa to 
- find instances where the country merchants are doing this: a man comes in 
_ with half a case of eggs, and the merchant has taken one egg out and handed 
- it back to him. He says, “I can pay you for less than fifteen dozen, but not — 
for fifteen dozen unless you grade them.” | 
| Mr. Coote: That shows you how weak the grading system is. 
Mr. Auur: We have considered that a defect in the regulations. 

x Mr. Brown: If the principle of the department is to have egg grading in 
- the city of Ottawa, what assurance has the producer that he is getting the orade 
indicated, and what assurance have I that I am going to get that grade when 
- I buy those eges? 

_ _-Mr, Autr: There is nothing very definite, more than if you are buying 
from a reputable dealer he is going to exercise great care td see that you get 
_ the product you pay for. 
: Mr. Brown: He may have got those eggs from a packer in good faith, but 
the egg will not stay graded very long in this hot weather. Many times in 
going down the street T have seen the sun shining in at an open window con- 
taining a great stack of eggs. What protection do you give the customer under 
such circumstances? | 
Mr. Avuutr: We have two inspectors for Ottawa and a small section sur- 
rounding the city, and it is the duty of those inspectors to continually patrol 
4 sections of the city in which there are stores where they have eggs for sale, 
and to make tests to see whether the eggs offered as extras and firsts are up to 
the standard. , | 
Mr. Coote: You have only 49 inspectors to cover all Canada? 


Mr. Auut: Yes. 
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Mr. Lucas: I have been told that Prince Edward Island has a very efficient — 
way of handling eggs. Can you tell us if their method is very different from that — 
‘In vogtte in the other provinces? oe 

Mr. Avtt: In Prince Edward Island, it is largely co-operative. 

Mr. Lucas: Is that not largely the solution for this egg problem? 

Mr. Autt: Yes, where the farmers can get together and form a co-operative — 
organization, it is a great solution; it is a solution to the problem. » ES 

Mr. Lucas: Should not the department follow up education along that line 
rather than.by going to the country merchant so much? 

Mr. Avuur: We are doing it all the time, and we have organizations to-day 
which were formed some years ago that are still running. They have been 
quite a success. In some other organizations, there has not been, perhaps, suffi- 
cient loyalty among the members to keep the organization together. One member 
would wander away, and the organization would gradually disintegrate. Where 
they have stuck together, they have made a success of the business. 

Mr. Caytey: Are there many egg pools in existence? 

Mr. Auur: Yes, there are quite a number. : 

Mr. Cayiey: I know we had a number in Oxford County. I have not heard 
of them lately. | 

Mr. Aur: The Oxford County organizations—there are two of them, one 
is in Woodstock. 

Mr. Cayuey: Yes, they are successful? 

Mr. Autt: They are successful. 


Mr. Stwpson: Might I ask if the regulations were modified to permit the 
local storekeeper to sell eggs to his trade ungraded, would it have a tendency to 
reduce the quality of the eggs? I would not modify the regulations if it had the 
effect of reducing the quality; but if they could be modified to permit the local 
merchant to sell to customers ungraded eggs without reducing the quality, I 
think it would be a good thing if the regulations were modified. : 

Mr. Auut: The question arises: how would he know whether he is selling 
something of a quality that is going to give satisfaction to his customer unless > 
they are graded? We have instances where a customer has gone to a reputable 
firm and purchased a dozen or two of eggs and taken them home, and the cus- 
tomer has said, “I broke six eggs, and four of the six in that dozen were bad, and 
the other six eggs were stale.’ Those she had broken, I do not know about. 
Now, if she paid forty cents a dozen and only got six eggs, she was paying a big , 
price. 

Mr. Porrzous: She would not go back to buy ungraded eggs again. 

Mr. Picken: Those eggs may have deteriorated in the hands of the dealer. 
We find out to-day that the egg producer is up to the game; he is not going to 
send an inferior article on to the market if it is going to be traced back to him. 
He knows his business. He understands the grading business. He understands 
that the traffic in eggs demands good quality, and if he is not going to produce 
that he is going to lose trade. 

Mr. Buarr: How would it be to pool them and put their name on them? 

Mr. PickreL: Stamp every ege and give every egg a number, and pay by the 
pound. . | 

Mr. Auur: Weight is no criterion of quality. . 

Mr. Sprouts: If the eggs are candled and sold by the pound, there could 
not be anything better, could there? J 

Mr. Avuur: Weight is included in the standards—the Canadian standards 
for eggs. | | 
(Discussion followed.) 
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Mr. PicKEw: “The suggestion fae been made oe fee eggs be madad by a 


- government grader in the city. How many government graders would have to 


be employed to do that? The grading of eggs takes time. 
Mr. Auut: Before these regulations were adopted—I might mention what 


steps were taken. After the standards were passed and accepted, we took steps 
_ to bring it before the public in certain ways—into the large distributing centres 
_ hike Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver—I will speak of Vancouver 

particularly—we went to merchants and put up the proposition that they should 


sell a graded product: and advertise it to their customers, and we got some of 
the largest dealers to do this. When I speak of Vancouver, I am speaking of 
the whole of Canada wherever we introduced this method. That dealer put out 
an advertisement and said that he was starting on Thursday to sell a graded 


- product of a definite quality put out under the name and grade of Canadian 
_ standards for eggs. He had been selling in the vicinity of four or five cases of 
eggs per week. In the course of two weeks he had jumped his sales to over four 
_ hundred per cent. In Montreal I think the average increase was something over 


two hundred per cent; in Toronto it was about three hundred per cent. It showed 
a very substantial percentage of increase wherever it was advertised, and it 
showed that the consumer—that is really the largest body of people interested— 


3 the consumer was willing to pay a differential in price between those different 


grades in order to get something that suited him. That was between 1915 and 
1918. It was 1918 when these regulations were legalized. In 1915 the standards 
were adopted, and there were the three years given to see how they were working 
cut. The object was to benefit both consumer and producer. Of course, the 
middleman may have been taken in as a necessary factor in the distribution 


of the product; but our concern was largely producer and consumer. 


Mr. Coors: I would like to ask whether the department would file with us 
a statement showing the number of inspectors employed, and the number em- 
ployed in Ottawa in connection with the egg grading division? 


The CuHairmMan: Is there any objection to that, Mr. Ault? 


Mr. Autr: None. I was going to say that the Canadian standards have 
been appreciated outside of Canada. For instance, one year our eggs started off 
in the British market on a level with the United States eggs as far as price was 
concerned. Before the end of the season, Canadian eggs were receiving a 


2 premium of fifteen cents a dozen over the price paid to our nearest competitor. 


Mr. Brown: Might I make the suggestion that I made in connection with 
the Hog Grading Regulations, and ask that each member be ee with a. 


a copy of the Egg Grading Regulations? 


Mr, Picken: In regard to the grading of eggs, 1 know of a man in my town 
who keeps between 500 and 1,000 hens, and when he is shipping it takes him 
practically all night to grade those eggs. He would send his report to Montreal 


2 and it would be trimmed; he would have a blanket rate every time. Eggs are 
going to Montreal in thousands of crates. I do not know how you can get men 


enough to grade those eggs. 


Mr. Autt: In the city of Montreal there’is established a neutral egg- 
grading station that our inspectors have supervision over. We do not handle a 
crate of eggs that comes in there, but we have sent out intimations to every one 
of the producers, in as far as our knowledge goes, telling them that rather than 
to send an ungraded product to the Montreal dealer, they should send them in 
to the neutral grading station and we will see that the grading is properly done. 
He will get a square deal in the candling and grading of these eggs, and then 
he will have a graded product properly tested. 
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Mr. MacMillan recalled. | 3 


Mr. Coote: Mr. Chairman, before the witness starts, I think perhaps it — 
would be better to ask him if he has any statement to make in regard to the — 
discussion which has taken place since he was here before. Have you read the — 
evidence, Mr. MacMillan? 7 

Mr. MacMitian: No, I have not seen it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions to be asked, or have you a state- 
ment to make? 

Mr. Porrzous: Lots of questions. . 

Mr. MacMituan: There is just one point, gentlemen, that did not seem 
to be cleared up the last day, and that was the question of what. privileges the 
_ farmer had in regard to the sale of his hogs. | 

When you were sent a copy of the Hog Grading Regulations, a note was 
placed on them to the effect that the farmer had the privilege of selling his stock 
when and where he pleased, and that if a regularly recognized drover bought — 
hogs from a farmer the farmer had the protection under the regulations, that the 
drover, provided the farmer had Selects, was not in a position to buy those hogs 
on a flat basis. That is a protection which is provided under the regulations. 

I may say that while a large number of drovers are buying their hogs on 
grade, there is a considerable number who are not. That is, there are several 
thousands of drovers in the country—shippers; and it has been found necessary, 
in order to get hogs bought on grades, to divide the province into certain areas 
and to go right out and make a definite contact with the drovers to ascertain the 
basis on which they are handling hogs; and those drovers who are found not to — 
be complying with the regulations, are simply told what they must do; and we 
have found that where we have been able to make that contact it-has beem 
possible to make vast progress. 

I may say that in Eastern Ontario during last winter and this spring we had 
one man doing nothing else but that kind of work, and we find now that fully 
80 per cent of the hogs coming into the hog-packing plants from Eastern Ontario 
are bought on the graded basis. ; 

I might say also that it seems to me necessary to keep constantly checking 
up on the operations of drovers, otherwise they appear to want to revert back to 
the old method of flat buying, or taking the easiest plan. The local grading 


appears to be obnoxious; I suppose it means more work and a little more trouble; — 


and unless they are checked up repeatedly we find that there is a retrogression 
back to the old method. a | : 

Now that is about the only statement I wanted to make, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Brown: Mr. MacMillan, could you explain to us what advantage there — 
is to the farmer to be able to sell his hogs on the flat basis, if drovers and every- 
body else are forbidden to buy them on that basis? ee. 

Mr. MacMiuuan: Farmers, for instance, around Ottawa have the advantage - 
of being able to market their hogs in the city market. ee 

The Cuatrman: You mean dressed hogs? : Z 

Mr. MacMiuuan: Yes. 

Mr. Brown: But that does not meet the condition which prevails in the - 
great majority of the cases. 

Mr. MacMiuan: I take it that what you are interested in is that the 
farmer has open to him all the great competitive channels of trade possible. 
Now, a city like Ottawa offers to the farmers in this vicinity an alternative 
outlet for dressed hogs. é c 

Mr. Brown: Live hogs too? 
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Mr. Saree Not from the city market. All hogs sold in Ottawa have 


: _ to come under municipal inspection, so that they have to be slaughtered either 


locally or by some slaughterer for the farmer. 


Mr. Brown: Those openings are only for a small Seyret of people in the 
immediate vicinity. 


Mr. MacMinian: In the immediate vicinity of large cities which constitute 


an alternative market for the farmer’s hogs. 


Mr. Coorn: If they all have to be inspected, does not that leave the farmer 


about where he was? 


Mr. MacMrt1an: Various cities have various by-laws. 

Mr. Coote: Would the farmer be able to kill his hogs and come in with 
them to the local market? 

Mr, MacMuuan: The inspection is then on the market itself. The farmer 
slaughters his hogs and brings. them in to the market, and they are taken to 


_ the local inspector’s office, which is on the market, and then as soon as they are 
_ stamped they can be offered on the market for sale. 


Mr. Coote: Do you think that that interferes with your grading regulations? 


Mr. MacMituan: The packers, of course, object. There is strong opposition | 
to that local sale of hogs, because they are not covered by the grading of the 


hog packers. 


Mr. Coots: But: does it detract in any serious way from the beneficial results 


which you expect to get from hog grading? 


Mr. MacMixtuan: Not that I can say. . 
Mr. Lucas: Mr. MacMillan, as I understand, the system at present is that 


the farmer cannot sell to a drover at a flat rate. 


Mr. MacMitian: No. If you were buying out of Kingston, if you never 
have sold to a packer, you can go out and buy from the farmer ungraded; but 
if you are a drover and ship carloads of hogs to Ottawa or to Hull, you must 


_ buy them on the graded basis. 


Mr. Lucas: I was under the impression that they had to be graded in both 


ways, that the drover had to have them graded on ae market, but if the farmer 


wished to sell them on the local market— 

Mr. MacMitian: The local butchers can go Ba and buy their hogs. 

Mr, Lucas: A man can go out and gather up a truck load and go with them 
to the packing house and sell them. 

Mr. MacMixian: If he buys a truck load and takes them to the packing 
house, they have to be graded. 

Mr. Lucas: Perhaps I have it wrong in this way, the drover can buy them 
from the farmer on his own grade? 

Mr. MacMriizan: He has the alternative method, that is he either grades 
as he buys or else*he marks each farmer’s lot and then the official gerade comes 
back and he settles with the farmer on the basis of the official grading. 

Mr. Lucas: Right there, I think there is an abuse being made of that system, 
because if the drover grades in order to buy from the farmer, he has to grade on 
a basis so that he will be safe when he gets to the other end, and naturally he is 
going to grade in his own favour. I was out in the country not long ago and I 
heard a complaint that a certain drover who was buying out there would grade 
the hogs for himself, and to certain farmers, whom he knew were rather | prominent 
in the district and who would do a good deal of talking, he would give special 
erade; then to the other fellow who was quiet and would take what was going 
he would give a lower grade and would make it upon him. And the buyer who 
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was buying str vaight and having the hogs graded at the factory, when he got back, 
heard the other man, who had been given the higher grade ‘from the drover, 
blowing that he got a better price. 

Mr. MacMituan: There is some of that sort of thing going on, Shih a drover 
who is not doing business on a fair and square basis will be caught, with the 
result that somebody else will get his trade. 

Mr. Coote: Supposing a drover goes out and eae hogs, and does it on his 
own grading, shipping them to Hull, gets 10 per cent higher grade than that 
which he gave to the farmer? If he does not do that, what is the result. 

Mr. MacMinran: If a drover is out that much from week to week, that — 
is if we find that on a shipment to Hull this week the drover paid farmers for 
twenty Selects, and when that carload arrived at Hull we find that there were 
thirty Selects in the carload, we would say to the drover that that grading is 
not good enough. a 

- We have one man in Eastern Ontario who can grade hogs as well as our 
graders can do it. a 

Mr. Coorge: What do you do with that man, that is what I want to know? 

Mr. MacMinran: If he persists, we put him under regulation C, and say, 
“From now on, you cannot handle hogs only in a certain way.” 

Mr. Coorr: That 1s in:the hands of the eee es 

Mr. MacMinuan: Yes. 

Mr. Coorr: Then what do you do to him? - 

Mr. MacMirtan: We make him mark his hogs; this is if there were ten — 
or twelve farmers shipping through that drover from-week to week, he would 
_ have to mark the hogs of each farmer, and the official grade would go back. 

Mr. Sproute: If he gives $25.00 more, do you see that the farmer gives 
that back to the dealer? 

Mr. MacMitian: The drover does not do that. 

Mr. Sproute: I can show you that one dealer gave the farmer $700.00 
more than he got back from the hogs. He shipped twelve carloads of hogs, and 
‘on every load he gave $10.00 or $12.00 more than he got back from the hogs. 
Do you see where he gets it back? 

Mr. Muuuins: Who is the father of grading? Who inaugurated grading? 

Mr. MacMitian: The producers, packers and the Goyernineny, 

Mr. Muuuin: The producers never asked for it. 

Mr. MacMituan: Oh, yes. 

Mr. Muuurns: Did it not originate with the packers? 

Mr. MacMiutian: At the first conference, you can have the names of all 
the men who were at the first conference, that conference, if | remember cor- 
rectly, was called together by Dr. Tolmie, who was then Minister of Agricul- 
ture, and there were just as many producers as there were packers at that con- 
ference. | 

Mr. Coors: I.was out in rural Ontario several weeks ago visiting a fatal 
which raises quite a lot of hogs, and I asked the man, “What do you think of | 
having the hogs graded?” He said, ‘ ‘I do not know; I do not have them graded.” 

I asked, “Do they not grade them for you?” “No ” he said, “They offer me so 
much a pound for them, and if I am satisfied, I sell them.” 

Mr. MacMitian: Where was that? 

Mr. Cootm: Up in Grey County. 

Mr. MacMinian: Did he get any premium for Selects? 


Mr. Coore: He did not know whether he had meledis: or what he had; but . 
he told me he sold them as hogs. ou 
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and they grade them at one point and do not grade them at another point? 
~Mr. MacMintuan: That may be. 
Mr. Buatr: Does the shipper make out the manifest? 
Mr. MacMruan: Yes. 
Mr. Buair: When does he make them out? 
Mr. MacMiituan: I do not know. He makes them out on the train, 
generally. 


aN 
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Mr. Muturns: That is the only way to sell hogs. 
Mr. Buarr: It is true, Mr. MacMillan, that there are shippers buying hogs 


Mr. Sprouts: It does not make any difference, if hogs are scarce, whether 
they are light or heavy or what they are. A man had forty, weighing two 
hundred and forty pounds apiece, and he said he would not sell them unless 


- they graded right, and-he got two heavies reported back out of the. forty ; and 


he knew what they weighed. 
Mr. Mututns: If I have hogs to sell, is not the best system for me to 


sell them right there and have done with it ‘and get my money? Wouldn’t you 


sell them right there and get your money? 
Mr. MacMinian: That would depend upon the buyer. 


Mr. Muutrns: Is not the better system of business to sell your hogs right 
in the pen, and then the buyer who goes around—he is not a drover and that 
is not the right word at all to use. The man who is going around buying is not 


_ adrover. Look in the dictionary and find out for yourselves. A man who is a 


buyer—and I have been one for fifty years—has drovers working for him. A 
drover is the man who is taking care of my stuff. The buyer whd comes looking 
after the hogs should have the privilege of going into the market; and no packer 
should have any right to say anything to him. The man who is on the land 
knows what a bacon hog is and what a Wilshireside is, if he is well taught on 


that line; but it is a restriction on trade and commerce to have the system 


which you have right now. 

Mr, Coore: May I ask, Mr. MacMillan, how many inspectors you have 
now on the outside? 

Mr. MacMiuuan: We have thirty. -seven all told in Canada. 

Mr. Coote: How many hogs do those graders grade in an hour, say, in 


the stock-yards? 


Mr. MacMirtuan: When the commission men get ready to soa they 


would grade them pretty fast. 


Mr. Coors: How long does it take to Saas a carload—how many carloads 


~ an hour? 


Mr. MacMiuuan: If they had been graded in the country, you can grade 


a carload very aay that is, if the drover did the erading at He country 


points. 

‘Mr. Mutuuins: The buyers? 

Mr. MacMiuan: The buyers. Ten or fifteen minutes would be sufficient. 

Mr. Coote: Does he mark the different grades? 

Mr. MacMituan: No, they would not be marked in that case. Out in 
the West, there are certain districts in Western Canada where there are no 
scales at the local shipping points, and consequently the farmer cannot get the 
weights on his hogs, and they are marked as tee come in at the station, as to 
the individual ownership. 


Mr. Mutiins: But does the buyer ever buy them? 
Mr. MacMiuian: Yes, sometimes. 


Mr. Mututns: He buys them at so much a head. 
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Mr. MacMiuuan: Then, after they are all marked and loaded in the car — 
they have to go in to the central market, which may be Calgary, say; and there — 
may be fifteen farmers’ hogs in the car; none of those hogs has been weighed, — 
and consequently the first thing that has to be done is to separate out each 
farmer’s bunch of hogs to be weighed. That has nothing to do with the grading, 
but is in order that the farmer may get the weight on his hogs. Then when 
they are separated out, you do the grading. There might be nine hogs in the 
first lot, say, and as they are weighed they would be graded, so many of each ~ 
grade. Then you take the next farmer’s hogs and they are separated out and 
they are weighed. It takes about an hour to do that grading, but the gradi 1g 
itself does not take much time. \ 

Mr. Coorz: When a carload comes to a point to be graded, how long does 
that take? They must be graded in the stock-yards, you tell us, In order to 
check up on the ordinary buyer. | | 

Mr. MacMriuuan: Just for ordinary checking, ten or fifteen minutes for a _ 
load of hogs. ; | 

Mr. Coorre: And after the hogs are graded they are put into two or three 
different pens? 

Mr. MacMinian: We do not do it in that way now. We simply run the 
car up and grade the hogs according to their grades. ° 
Mr. Coote: Don’t they come down a chute? 

Mr. MacMIuan: Yes. 


Mr. Cootm: And the inspector stands there and says what are Selects, and 3 
they go through one gate, and then bacon hogs go through another— — 
Mr. MacMituan: There are probably three grades in each car. 

Mr. Coote: Do you think if they were graded over again that you would 
get the same hogs in each pen? 


Mr. MacMituan: Yes, absolutely the same hogs. - 
Mr. Coots: I would like to wager it would not be. 


Mr. Portrous: Have you any idea whether Select bacon hogs are going 
into Select bacon or not? 

Mr. MacMituan: We are checking on that sort of thing all the time. Some- 
times bacon hogs get into Selects; and sometimes we get bacon hogs out of 
butchers. 

On an average, out of several thousand hogs graded, the grading alive will 
just about check with the grading on the rail, although there are certain indi- 
vidual hogs which might go from one grade into another; they might go up: or 
they might come down. , . 

As I pointed out the other day, there are certain hogs known as liners, and 
they may go up or they may come down. 

Mr. Porrrous: And some heavy hogs might go into Select bacon? 

Mr. MacMituan: Yes, this year we have had more heavy hogs passing 
with us which have got into the higher grades. Hogs are not graded absolutely 
to the pound, unless the buyer happens to call for a check weight. There might 
be ten or twenty Selects going through, graded into the Select pen. The buyer. 


of those hogs might walk in and say, “I want that hog weighed,” figuring that 


that hog was over the maximum weight for the grade. 
The CHAIRMAN: That is 230 pounds? 
Mr. MAcMILuan: Yes. | 
Mr. Muuuins: From the time the hogs leave the pen to be graded, from the , 
hog buyer’s pen to your grading quarters, how much weight will those hogs gain 
or lose in weight? How much difference would there be from the pen, passing 
them through the grading? ; 
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Mr. MacMiuian: Usua lly those hegs are _ weighed up before they are 
graded. 

Mr. Muuuins: How can you do that? 
: a Mer: MacMiLuan: They are weighed up as a carload. 
j Mr. Muuuins: Not in Winnipeg. The hogs are taken out and put through 
; 


the grading and then the hogs are weighed up, and a man has lost from five to 
ten pounds of hog—fully five pounds of hog. 

Mr. MacMinian: I would say that would be the outside. | 7 

Mr. Mutuins: Yes, not ten ec am wrong there. Five pounds was 
the weight. 

Mr. Brown: I have never seen any indication of an individual farmer’s 
ae being weighed in the lot. The returns I get do not give any indication of 
p_ that. 

j Mr. MacMiuian: It is not done in the West. 

Mr. Brown: I am speaking of the West; that is where I live. When I get 
my ticket back from the stock-yards, the only indication that I have is the 
Selects on one side of the ticket—__- 


Mr. MacMitran: You do your own onan 

Mr. Brown: No. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you do your weighing at the shipping point? 

Mr, Brown: No, I do not have them weighed at the shipping point, 
because. I have never thought it would do any good. 

Mr. MacMittan: How do you get the weights for the individual farmer? 
Mr. Brown: We get the weights back from the stock- yards. If I have a 
lot of Selects, [ will cet, them on the one ticket. 

Mr. MacMitian: You get a ticket for each farmer’s lot of hogs, showing 
_ the weight for each lot? 
j Mr. Brown: Yes, but there is no indication that the whole lot was weighed 
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first. 
Mr. MacMiutian: There is no need in that case for them to be weighed 
first. The sellers make their own arrangements. Sometimes. the hogs are 
weighed and the loss is pro-rated back to each group. 

Mr. Cootrr: I had a case last year brought to me be a farmer, where he 
sent hogs to the market by truck, and they were sold to the P. Burns abattoir. 
They were graded and paid for on the price of butcher hogs on that day, and 
he was not satisfied with that and he took it up, and the inspector assured him 
that they were graded and that was the grade they were entitled to. He was 

not satisfied and he kept after the inspector, who finally admitted that he had 

not seen the hogs at all, and that the Burns Company gave them the grade that 

they thought right. He afterwards got a cheque from the P. Burns Company for 
_ the difference between bacon and Selects and what they had been graded at. 

The opinion prevails among farmers that the grading is done by the stock- 
yards, and they think that there shculd be graders in the stock-yards. Would 
not that secure for the farmers a better deal than they are getting to-day? 

Mr. MacMiuian: At Calgary we have two and sometimes three graders; 

they are our employees and paid by the Department, and it is not to their 
_ interest to grade for the packer any more than for the producer. 
‘- I might say that until recently we were not able to give a complete hog- 
! grading service at Calgary; we were short one man. That might have accounted 
' for the occurrence to which you have referred, where the orader may have been 
at the stockyards when the hogs arrived at the P. Burns Company’s place. 


Mr. Coote: Probably the hogs got in a little late in the day. 
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Mr. MacMiuian: That should not make any difference. We have now 4 
_ grader at the P. Burns plant as well as at the stockyards. eee Spiraea te 
_Mr. Coorr: Would you ask your grader to see that in all cases a copy of his ay 
certificate should be sent back to the farmer, who then would be sure? ‘The ~ 
inspector said that they could not do that, that they hadn’t enough staff to do it. 
Mr. MacMitran: I doubt whether we are able to send back a certificate 
in every case. What we are endeavouring to do, as far as Alberta is concerned, is 
to send them back as many as possible this week to a certain district; and next 
week we send back as many as we can get out to another district. The fact 
is that the sending out of a certificate does not alter the grading of the hogs. We 
cannot send out a certificate for every farmer’s hogs in Alberta. To do that we 
would have to have a large staff of stenographers. 
Mr. Coorr: Otherwise, I do not see how your system protects the farmer, | 
unless you send out a certificate for each shipment. | oo 
Mr. MacMinian: The money we have to spend is not sufficient. I think 
we get out fully 50 per cent of the certificates, but we do not get. out all of them. 
’ Mr. Muturns: How much does it cost Canada to grade these hogs? 
Mr. MacMiiuan: About five cents a hog. oa is 
Mr. Mutuins: But altogether how much? ~ : 


Mr. MacMitian: The total appropriation, including swine grading, is — 
$117,800 odd a year. 
_ Mr. Sprouts: Did you say that grading of hogs does not depend upon the 
weight exactly? | ag 
Mr. MacMinian: When hogs are graded, weight is a factor in the erading. — 
Mr. Sproute: Weight is a factor? 3 ce 
Mr. MacMiuuan: Yes. : | 


Mr. Sprouse: How much do you set aside as between the shipping point : 
and the stockyards, as variation? ee 


Mr. MacMituan: About ten pounds. | 

Mr. Sproute: When it gets over 75 miles, do you know it may run between 
fifteen and twenty pounds? : Bate 

, Mr. MacMiuan: In that connection I might say that in certain districts 

where hogs were bought according to country weights and country grades, the _ 

shrinkage rose to an average of 30 pounds per hog. Ps ee 

3 Mr. Muuuins: That is the two extremes, but for the ordinary hogs, you 
know. it will run 15 to 20 pounds per hog in this warm weather. If you take a 
Select hog at the shipping point, he has to weigh according to your figures 190 2 

pounds? : | ae 

Mr. MacMinuan: Yes. 


Mr. Muuutns: Then if he only weighs 175 pounds, that. gives the packer the | 
chance to take every one of them as light. If the hogs are taken in a truck for — 
four hours, they get a better grade; but if they are delayed on the train. there is 
a greater shrinkage. That makes all the difference. Se : 

Is not the only solution to have each producer have a stamp with which to 
mark his hogs? a 

Mr. MacMituan: The only system is for each shipper to mark his hogs. « 

Mr. Muuurns: How do you mark a hog? . eS 

Mr. MacMituan: Scissors clipping. 


Mr. Muuutns: I have tried that on short-haired hogs, and you would never 
know that you had put a mark on them. I have been shipping long enough to ~ 
know that I cannot mark a short-haired hog in that way. If you put paint on — 
them, it gets rubbed off. gt oem 
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: Mr. Maer ae We do not have any trouble with people who want to 

mark them. They find a way to mark their hogs. | 
Mr. BBown: You can mark hogs, so that they will get down to the abattoir. 

Mr. Muuurns: With scissors? | 

Mr. Brown: No. 

Mr. MUutuins: With what? 


Mr. Brown: You can take liquid stove polish and mark them. I have been 
doing it for years. —~ 


Mr. Portgous: You said you made a check-up with the abattoir, as a 
comparison with the grading in the pen and the product on the racks. 


Mr. MacMinian: We do not. go beyond the carcass. 
Mr. Portsous:: Did you find they compared favourably? 


Mr. MacMiiuan: Very favourably. There are certain seasons of the year 
when the feeding of hogs changes. For instance, last year we had to make a 
very close check-up on our grades, due to the-fact that farmers were using a much 
heavier feed, in the way of wheat, barley and oats, with the results that their 
hogs were better finished. The difficulty then was to get hogs which were just 
on the line for over-finish. When feeds are cheap, the difficulty is that you get 
hogs that are just on the line for finish, to get all the hogs which will be bacon 
or lower for finish. We have repeatedly to check that up at different seasons of ° 
the year. 

When hogs are being over-finished, you have to watch that. If fae are 
- under-finished, you have to be sure you are not throwing too many out for lack | 

of finish. : 


The CHAIRMAN: Would not a good deal of this difficulty be overcome if 


S _ hogs were graded on the rail? 


Mr. MacMiiuan: Yes, the difficulty of grading accurately alive would be 


obviated, because when the product is hung up on the rail all those difficulties 


are got over. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would there be any difficulty in getting that through to — 
the vroducer? . 


‘Mr. MacMitian: Just the difficulty which you have in getting the grade 
back, 


Mr. Sproute: But not any greater? 

Mr. MacMiuan: No. 

Mr. Brown: It would take a little longer? 

Mr. MacMian: A little longer, particularly when the hogs have been 


& shipped long distances. 


Mr. Muuuins: If a carload comes in without any grade at all, would it not 


4 be better for me to buy those hogs and send them en masse to the scales? 


Mr. MacMiizan: You are speaking of this as a buyer of hogs? 


Mr. Muuuins: No. If I have raised a carload of hogs on my fayan ena 
there are many men in Manitoba who have carloads of hogs—and they bring 


them into a pen and they are a pretty well selected lot of hogs, is it not better 


to say to the buyer, “I want so much for my hogs?” 


Mr. MacMitan: I would prefer to say, “I want so much for my Selects, 
and so much for the bacon, and so much for the butchers,” and so on. 


Mr. Muutins: That is the biggest fraud that ever was put upon the 
farmer. I have seen hogs squeezed through the chutes, battering and bruising 
the hogs. In the stock-yards in Winnipeg they had the side of a hog hung up, 
‘and I never saw such a badly bruised side of a hog. 

Mr. Wetr (Macdonald): Was that done in the abattoir? 
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Mr. Muuuins: I do not know where it was done. | 


Mr. Weir (Macdonald): I have been selling hogs for the ee number of — 


years and I always have had a certificate signed by the commission company 
which handled the hogs, which I understood was the official grade put upon them 
by the official grader. ! : 

Mr. MacMiuan: That is right. 

Mr. Weir (Macdonald)? I think a good deal depends upon the orader. 
The impression has got to me here that we are inclined to think that the eraders 
may be partial toward the packers who have taken the carload of hogs. It is 
part of his job to see that the farmer is getting a square deal on his erade, 
otherwise he is not being fair. I have had a man get me a different grade on a 
particular hog. It is part. of the duty of the man who takes in the hogs to see 

that the proper grade is put on them. ~ 
Mr, MacMruan: It is the man’s duty to see that the grader gives the 
proper grade. 
, Mr. Muuturns: Do you look after the cost of feeds in the yard? 

Mr, Macmitzan: No, that comes under the stock-yard service, - | 

Mr. Portrous: Mr. MacMillan, there is just one other question I would 
like to ask. Since this stock-grading has been instituted, the spread has 
- increased very greatly between the producer and the consumer of hog products. 

Is that attributable to the hog-grading? Moe 

Mr, MacMitran: I do not think so. 

Mr. Porrzous: Why is it? 

Mr. Muuins: Let me ask this question, to finish, Are there any objections 
on the part of the packers? 

Mr. MacMinzan: Absolutely, 

Mr. Mutiuns: About the grading? 

Mr. MacMiuuan: Yes. 

Mr. Muuutng: Bona fide objections, or just camouflage? | 

Mr. MacMinian: If I might make just one final statement, I would like 
to leave this with your committee. I see you are proposing to bring forward 


recommendations at a later date. As I see the hog situation in Canada, one 


of the things to which this committee should give very careful consideration 
is that of the export bacon outlet, ae 

Hogs are on the increase, that is, farmers are going into hogs, because 
they believe and find that they can get a better price for their ‘grain through 


hogs than they can get by selling grain for cash; and we are going to have a 


surplus of hogs within twelve months, and that means we are going to have 


to export bacon; and that, to my ‘mind, is the biggest factor to which this 
committee should give consideration. 


Mr. Sprouts: The light hog, which is sold to-day on a dollar off, is 1t not 


peculiar that the man who has the light hog can sometimes get a dollar more. 
Mr. MacMinzan: If he cuts light, he gets a dollar more, 


Mr. Sprouts: Your grade shows that there is a dollar off for the light — 


hog, does it not? 

Mr. MacMituan: Not as I-see it. Light hogs may sell as high as Select 
bacon. - 

An hon. Member: 

Light hogs last year in Winnipeg went better than others. 

Mr. Sproute: I know better. I could show you half a dozen if I was at 
home, which I have recetved from the packers; but any of the dealers will 


tell you that your light hogs are a dollar off. How much are off your heavy ones, 


if your hogs are bought on the graded basis? ; 
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Mr. MacMu1an: ‘They are not allowed to take off anything except 
what you, as sellers, allow them to take off. 

Mr. Sprouts: No, I do not agree with that. 

An hon. Mrmser: Sometimes they will give you a dollar premium. 

Mr. MacMinuan: If you were a seller of hogs and have 150 heavy hogs 
to sell to-morrow, would you sell them at $3.50 off for heavies? 

Mr. Sprouts: Where would I go? I have no place to go except to sell 
to this packer, and he puts them through his squeezer and grades them, 

If you sell hogs on the graded basis, your selects at $10; if they are heavy” 
they are $1 off. If you have twenty light hogs, $20 off; if you have twenty 
butchers, $20 off; and if you have so many heavies it is so much off; and at 
the bottom there is so much off, There is a grading sheet and they have the 
right to enforce that according to your own regulations. 

Mr. Macmituan: Do you mean to tell me that you sell hogs on the basis 
of a dollar off for light hogs? 

Mr. Sproute: Yes, and every man in our country does that. 

Mr. Macminnan: I would like to see the bills. : 

Mr. Sprouts: I could show you dozens of sheets for two.years back. The 
man who was called in here the other day had them. You had twenty-four 
dealers in here and they had the sheets with them. 

The CuaiRMAN: Do they need to accept that? 

Mr. Sprouts: How can they get out of it? Their hogs have to be sold 
on the graded basis, and they have to comply with that. Your own regulations 
say that there has to be a dollar off. 

Mr. MacMittan: No, there is nothing of that in the regulations. 

Mr. Sprouue: The packers say it is in your regulations. — ) 

Mr. Muuttns: If you have a farmer with hogs, let him sell them on the 
market and do not monkey with them by grading. 

Mr. Sprouts: I can show you dozens of such sheets, as I said. 

Mr. Porteus: Do you say, Mr. Chairman, that this committee shall bring 
in recommendations? | \ 

The Cuarrman: I think it would be well for the members to consider that 
matter and say what you think about appointing a sub-committee to draft a 
report. If you like, I will bring that up at the next meeting. 


The committee adjourned. 
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Recognizing that the purchasing power of Agriculture, the basic industry of the 
Dominion, vitally affects every other class of industry, we, the Regina 
Board of Trade, solicit carnest attention and consideration to the recom- — 
mendations which follow: 


Because of a greater dependence on agriculture than in any other parts of 
the Dominion, results of the general depression are more severe in Saskatchewan 
and Western Canada. This fact. would seem to have been recognized. It has 
been recommended that agriculture in the West should be broadened to embrace 
greater diversification in production. Formation of the Dominion Agricultural 
Credit Corporation is a direct effort to encourage producing other than cereal 
crops on Western farms. | i ee 

We consider, however, that such plan should follow and not precede a con- 
structive national marketing policy for mixed farming products. . 

_ A price analysis on egg and butter values for the first half of 1931 shows 
existence of, conditions which are already destroying the activities in mixed | 
farming that it is proposed to develop. : es Shae 

In February, 1931, certain packing interests in Eastern Canada announced 
their intention to purchase eggs, delivered in Montreal and Toronto on a basis 
- of 18 cents per dozen for Extras. This price for Grade Extras would mean an _ 
_ average price on all eggs of 14 cents per dozen. Freight cost from Regina to — 

Montreal is 4 cents. Transportation from point of origin to point of shipment, — 
cases, candling and handling costs are 5 centé per dozen. This is a total of 9 
cents per dozen. Delivery at Montreal of Extras at 18 cents therefore means 
an average value of eggs to the producer-in Saskatchewan of 5 cents per dozen. 
All Western packers and distributors and many Eastern interests recognized that 
such prices would destroy production and the market opened some 8 cents to 
9 cents higher in February and early March. Certain interests, however, con- 
sistently undersold the market for 4 period of weeks, until by May 1, prices 
had been depressed to the 18-cent. Extra figure. When this reaction reached the 
producer thousand of laying hens were slaughtered and thousand of dozens OL = 
eggs were fed to hogs, calves, etc. The result was a heavy decrease of ship- 
ments which, coupled with the normal seasonal decrease of production, reduced 
Western Canada’s egg exports to the lowest figure for May in many years. 
Federal statistics show interprovincial egg shipments as follows:— 


Way, 1080. NS ve eee eee oe ORG eae 
AY OBL Vs Se ce py ee ee 99,358 cases | 
Decresses. 2. 3c. AS 6,348 cases 


We respectfully sumbit, that while there should be no attempt. to hamper — 
or impede private trading, bearish operations on such an extensive scale as to 
ruin the source of supply should be discouraged, Oi oe 

In our opinion another instance of unduly bearish influence was evident 
in the huge drop in butter prices which started on the Eastern Markets in May. - 
Statistical stock figures show nothing to warrant the decline of butter prices to * 
below export levels. Preliminary butter statistics of June lst show more than 
two million pounds less butter on hand than on the same date of 1930. Allow- 
ance has been made in these figures for one million pounds exported at a loss” 
by Western Manufacturers. It is a matter of record that Western butter manu- 
facturers are in the process of organizing a Canadian Advisory Committee to _ 
control the Western export surplus of butter. It is, however, recognized by 
these interests that an organization functioning the the West only cannot make 
the same contribution to the industry as can one of Dominion-wide scope. - _ 
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We further submit that there will be a serious decline this Fall in the 
price of hogs, hog production being greatly increased in Western Canada. This 
condition will inevitably develop by September or October to this year unless 
~ gome general policy that will protect all interests is inaugurated. In view of 
what has already occurred in the egg and butter markets and of what will 
assuredly occur in the bacon, hog and poultry markets this Fall, we urge that 
_ the Agricultural Committee of the House of Commons, now sitting to review 

marketing amongst other subjects, authorize calling at the earliest possible date, 
' a National conference to review this whole situation and consider the advis- 
ability of establishing a Produce Export Board, whose functions would be 
broadly defined as follows:— 
| 1. To establish such grade standards on all classes of farm produce that 
the quality of Canadian goods be such as to successfully compete with similar 
Agricultural products from other countries on the British market. 
eS 2. To review existing agencies for establishing new markets for Canadian 
farm produce to the end that such markets may be extended. | 
_. 8. To assemble information that would enable the flow of Canadian agri- 
cultural produce, particularly to the British market, to be so regulated as to 
avoid the flood of similar produce from other countries. 3 
4. To establish a statistical bureau that would ascertain sufficiently ahead 
of time the probable production, domestic consumption and resulting export- 
- able surpluses of Canadian farm produce, so that a national policy can be formu- 
- lated to relieve domestic markets of the burden of surpluses with resultant 
depression of prices. — = : 


‘We would strongly suggest that if the proposed Produce Export Board is 
established it be representative of the producer, distributors and packers and 
-— that there should also be representation from the Federal Government in order 
that recommendations of the Board might be supplemented by the necessary 
legislation to make them effective. 


The resolution passed by the Regina Board of Trade and submitted to the 
Federal Minister of Agriculture is as follows:— 

3 ‘Whereas the development of diversified farming in Western Canada 
is being encouraged as a national policy, and, 

‘Whereas a large increase in production of eggs, butter, pork, bacon, 
etcetera is already apparent in Saskatchewan, and, | 

“Whereas such increases have already seriously affected the prices 
of such products to the producer, 

“Be it Therefore Resolved that the Federal Government be urged to 
immediately call a conference of the producers and the trade to evolve 
some national policy for marketing exportable surpluses in such manner 
as to prevent the demoralization of our domestic markets.” 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Tuespay, JuLy 7, 1931. 


— 

* 

| An informal meeting of the Committee on Agriculture and Colonization 
- was held at the plant of the Canada Packers, Limited, Hull, Que., through the 
4 courtesy of the Company and the Company’s secretary, Mr. S. E. Todd. 
2 
q 
: 


* Mr. Bowen, in the unavoidable absence of the Chairman, presided. 


Under the direction of Mr. Todd an exhibit of dressed hogs of the several 
_ government grades was shown. Cuts were made showing Wiltshire sides and 
_ the domestic cuts. 


At the conclusion of this demonstration the committee proceeded to the 
' grading pens, where under the direction of Mr. A. A. MacMillan, Chief of the 
' Swine Division of the Department of Agriculture, the system and technic of 
_ grading a carlot of hogs was given. Mr, Irvine, the Departmental grader per- 

_ formed. the grading in a most expert and instructive manner. 


: The acting chairman expressed to Mr. Todd, Mr. MacMillan and Mr. 
_ Irvine the appreciation of the members for the courteous and instructive 
demonstration. 
f \ A. A. FRASER, 

Clerk of the Committee. 


Housr or Commons, — 


Wepnespay, July 8, 1931. - 


The meeting came to order at 11 o’clock, a.m., Mr. Senn presiding. 


7 Members present: Messrs, Bowman, Bowen, Brown, Campbell, Cayley, 
Coote, Donnelly, Dupuis, Garland, Loucks, Lucas, McMillan, McKenzie, 
McPhee, Motherwell, Mullins, Myers, Porteous, Rowe, Senn, Simpson, Sproule, 
Stirling, Totzke, Tummon, Vallance, Weir (M acdonald), Young. 


Mr. Bowen moved: That the transportation expense incurred by the clerk 
‘in connection with the trip of members of the committee to the Canada Pack- 
Ing Company plant in Hull, Que., on the 7th inst., be authorized and approved. 
Motion carried. : 


4 The clerk being called upon read the telegraphic communications with the 
Canadian Wheat Pools and the Winnipeg Grain Exchange relative to repre- 
-Sentatives thereof appearing before the committee. 


Discussion took place with respect to the hearing of witnesses at the next 
Meeting. a 


On motion of Mr. Campbell it was resolved that a representative of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange would be heard first at the next meeting, 
31105—14 ai 
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On motion of Mr. Coote it was resolved that the premiers of 4 2 
Saskatchewan and Alberta should be invited to attend before the committee 
or that they select one of their number to present their views. 


There being no witness in attendance and no further business ice oe : 
committee the meeting was ee till Thursday, July 9th, at 10 a.m. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


House or COMMONS, _ 
THURSDAY, July 9, 1931. 


The meeting came to order at 10 a.m., Mr. Senn presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Bowman, Bowen, Brown, Campbell, Carmichael, 
Cayley, Coote, Donnelly, Dupuis, Hay, Loucks, Lucas, McGillis, Motherwell, 
Mullins, Myers, Perley, Pickel, Senn, Shaver, Simpson, Thompson, Totzke, 
-Tummon, Vallance, Weir (Melfort), Weir (Macdonald), Young. 


Mr. James A. Richardson, grain merchant of Winnipeg, a member of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange, addressed the meeting on the subject of the present _ 
- condition and future prospects of the wheat markets. The witness was ques-. 
toned at length and retired to be recalled at the pleasure of the committee. 


Mr. Andrew Cairns, a representative of the Canadian Wheat Pools was — 
then called, addressed the meeting, was questioned and retired at the hour of 
adjournment, to appear again at the next meeting. - <4 

The meeting adjourned till Friday at 10 a.m. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


ay 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


| , House or Commons, 
ee | Tuurspay, July 9, 1931. 


| The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
10 o'clock, a.m., Thursday, July 9, 1931, Mr. Senn in the Chair. 


The CHatrMAN: Now, gentlemen, if you will come to order, we are just 


e 2 little behind time but we have a quorum and I think we should get going. 


We want to spend as much time as possible this morning with the witnesses. 
It was the understanding in committee yesterday that one of the three 


~ gentlemen who are here representing the Grain Exchange should speak to-day. 
- I am informed that Mr. Richardson will speak for the Grain Exchange or the 


. wheat trade, if he is here. Is Mr. Richardson ready to proceed? 
: Mr. RicHarpson: Yes. 
The CuairMAN: All right. Would you mind telling us what your official 


_ position is with the Grain Exchange? 


James T’.. RICHARDSON appeared before the committee at their request. 


The CuarrMan: What is your official position with the Grain Exchange? 
a= Mr. Ricuarpson: I have no official position other than that I am a mem- | 
ber of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 

The Cuarrman: And you have a statement to make to the oe 


- Mr. RicHArpson: I may say that I was out of town, at my summer home 
- trying to get ten days’ holidays in, when I got a phone call from the President 
of the Grain Exchange asking me if I could come down to appear before your 
committee to-day; and therefore I have come. Mr. 8. T. Smith, myself and 
the Grain Exchange Secretary are here. 

I have not been back at my office and I am not armed with any statistics 
‘other than those of a general character that I carry around in my head; but 


J am here to give any information that I can in regard to any points of the 
grain business or the open market on which you would lke discussion from a 


so-called practical grain merchant. : — 
The CuatrMANn: The reference to the committee, Mr. Richardson, was in. 
respect to the handling and marketing of farm products of al! kinds. We have 


= had considerable discussion already on several kinds of farm products, such as 
_ eggs, poultry, hog and cattle production and marketing; and it was the wish 


of the committee to have a statement in regard to the marketing and handling 
- of grain. 

It has been customary for the witnesses to make a general statement as to 
the methods employed, but you may do just as you prefer in that regard. 

Mr. Ricrarpson: I would be very glad to do that. I looked up this morn- 
ing some evidence I gave before this committee on April 26th, 1922, and I notice 
that I said:— — 
ae To try and boost the ye ae wheat price above its value in the 
world’s market would get us nowhere. We would only be holding an 
umbrella for wheat producers in other countries to sit under, and we 
would be encouraging production in other countries instead’ of in our 
own... : : 


a 
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I have made a few notes of a general character, that I ran off this morn- 
ing, commenting on the remarks which I made before this committee some 
years ago, that the truth of the remarks which I made before this committee 
some years ago have since been amply demonstrated. I think we have reason 
to regret any part that we have played in the holding out of the lure of high 
wheat prices, which, to state one specific result, has had the effect of inducing 
the Argentine to plow up some of its alfalfa acreage and replace this with 
wheat. : : 
Wheat is not a hot-house plant; it can be produced all over the world; if 
the price is attractive increased acreage can be brought in. Therefore, it is 
“not reasonable to think that for any great length of time wheat can be main- 
tained at a price far above its cost of. production. | 
Canada can produce wheat to meet the world in price and quality, and I 
do not think it is in our interests to maintain a price which will result in 
ruinous over-production, but rather a price at which we can succeed but whic 
will not prove profitable to high-cost producers. . 
Our main problems to-day are economic, but the policy of this continent 
during the last few years has accentuated our difficulties. We cannot escape 
the penalty of having allowed an undue surplus to accumulate on this con- 
tinent. , \ 
The policy of maintaining prices by carrying over surpluses depends for its 
success on running into short crops. The carry-over of old crop has an adverse 
effect on new crop prices which more than offsets any appreciation that might 
have been brought about in the price of the old crop. : 
The four chief exporting countries of the world, excluding Russia, will have 
a carry-over on August Ist of probably 500,000,000 bushels. We might regard 
_ 300,000,000 bushels as a normal and satisfactory carry-over, consequently we 
are only really dealing with a surplus carry-over of a couple of hundred million 
bushels. The United States and Canada will probably have an exportable sur- 
plus of 400,000,000 bushels. The remaining countries of the world will probably 
have an exportable surplus of not exceeding 400,000,000 bushels so that in the 
_ crop year starting August Ist there would appear to be available for export a 
surplus not exceeding a billion bushels against world import requirements, as 
to which we have not yet complete forecasts but which at the present time we 
might reasonably assume to be about 800,000,000 bushels, 


The Cuatrman: Is that excluding Russia? 


Mr. RicHarpson: No, that is including Russia. Any figures or state- 
ments made now are done with the growing crops in the Northern Hemisphere 
not yet matured and are subject to how those crops will turn out. : 

Any views regarding Russia, of course, are subject to a great many condi- 
tions, but the best informed people are not disposed to think that Russia will 
have for export this year more wheat than she had last year. Our own advices | 
on the amount of wheat that Russia would have for export last year have proved. 
to be reasonably accurate. Our figures for Russia for some years, which have | 
come to our organization, have been’ reasonably accurate. Russia had a very 
large yield a year ago, and it is unlikely that she will have as satisfactory a 
yield this year, and I think it is reasonable to think that Russia will not export 
over 90,000,000 bushels this year. Pie 

We hear all kinds of fairy tales about Russia, but I think that is the way 
we. stand now, that there is a reasonable expectation that she will not ship 
any more than she shipped last year, possibly not as much. Under the exig- 
encies of great internal financial pressure, she might, of course, ship con- 
siderably more. As far as I can learn, the Russians are not too well satisfied 
with the price. , 7 
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In stating these figures, which I have made up roughly just to cover the 


: general situation as I see it, I figured that Russia will probably have 90,000,000 


“ 


‘that we would like to have a home for; but I would like to point out that 


~~ 


bushels for export. ee | 

So in the crop year starting August Ist, there would appear to be available 
for export only about a billion bushels against world import requirements, of 
which we have not yet complete forecasts, but which at the present time we 
might reasonably assume will be about 800,000,000 bushels. ? 

It is no doubt true that we will have a couple of hundred million bushels 


stocks of wheat in mill bins and stocks of flour in warehouses over the world 
generally are extremely small. Buyers are carrying on business on a hand to 
mouth basis. Stocks of wheat will probably show no increase until there is an 
indication of a probable rise in price, when- with the normal carry-over dis- 
{tributed around the world the apparent surplus would disappear into positions 


- where it would not be burdensome. 


From a market point of view the important position is that such a large 
amount of the world’s carry-over is on the North American Continent, 
practically all on the North American Continent. | Probably a_ couple of 
hundred million bushels of old crop wheat is owned by the United States 
Farm Board and it is indicated that while it is not their intention to 
press this wheat, it is their purpose to unload this wheat on any— hard 
spots on the market from time to time as the market allows. This is a 
blanket on the market and tends to discourage buyers, who have no desire to 
have a couple of hundred million bushels of cash wheat. loaded onto their 
backs; and buyers feel that there is no need to anticipate their needs, as they 
can provide for them just as satisfactorily on a hand to mouth basis. 

Any little current in the general economic situation, or any news which 

would encourage more confidence on the part of buyers would result in a little 
larger accumulation in mill bins and in flour warehouses, and we would see this 
wonderful surplus of wheat disappear, and we would have a different story to 
‘tell. 
* With wheat at $1.50, the unknown factors can always be depended upon to 
work against the holder; and with equal certainty we can feel that with sixty 
cent wheat the unknown factor will work in favour of the holder. However, it 
is unprofitable to attempt to forecast how soon these factors will effectively 
assert themselves. ; 

In general, gentlemen, and in a brief statement, that 1s the general world 
situation as I see it. The economic factors, of course, are the determining 
factors. 

Normally in our correspondence with our connections abroad, generally the © 
subject matter of our letters pertain to the potato crop in Europe and all other 
factors that might affect the larger consumption of wheat, such as the character 
“and size of the crops in the various importing countries, and the probability of 
our having a good market for our wheat in this country or in that country; and 
certain countries would have a shorter crop this year and you might expect to 
do more business with them; or certain countries that we ordinarily exported 
to might have a very big crop themselves and we might have to contend with 
them, as they might not be buyers but they might have some surplus wheat to 
sell. 
The general subject matter of our letters would pertain to the known stocks 
of wheat in the world, the surplus available for export, as offset by the probable 
consumptive requirements. Our chief authority on the probable consumptive 
requirements is Bromhall, and his forecasts are, I believe, absolutely impartial, 
and have on the whole been very satisfactory. 


Hon. Mr. MoruerwELu: What are the Canadian stocks now? 
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Mr, RicHarpson: Well, we will carry over, I would think, as much wheat 
as we did last year. On the 27th June, the last day I looked at it, it was 156,-_ 
000,000 bushels; but we felt if we got our carry-over to 130,000,000 bushels, as 
it was last year, that would be as good as we can do, and we may not do that. 
The United States Farm Board have probably got over 200,000,000 bushels. 


Mr. Bowman: Do you state that the carry-over this year is 200,000,000 
bushels greater than the normal carry-over? 


Mr. Ricuarpson: Not last year; we are making progress, but 200,000,000 _ 
bushels more in sight than we would like to see, in order to have a really healthy 
normal situation. If somebody would take that 200,000,000 bushels away from 
the United $tates, the situation in wheat, from a statistical point of view, as 
far as I can see, might be regarded as a healthy one. : 
The situation was bearish on wheat in 1928, and it was bearish on wheat in 
1929, with the exception of the fact that in 1929 there was a great shortage of 
Spring wheat. We made a careful survey through our connections in Europe, 
of the probable requirements of Spring wheat, and it looked as if all the wheat 
we had in Canada would be needed. : ee : ae | 
There is no doubt that if every barrel of flour made in the world had a per- 
centage of Manitoba wheat in it it would make a better loaf of bread. Ido not 
think that can be disputed. There are different wheats for different qualities, ~ 


but for bread-making qualities our wheat is the best wheat.in the world. Soft — 


wheat is low in gluten, and it is necessary to use the kind of wheat that we pro- 
duce in order to have a good loaf of bread. oe ; 

In reviewing the situation, I think most of the American merchants felt that 
our wheat would be needed. We had seen the people in Europe buy our wheat 
and pay fancy premiums for it for blending purposes; and, apparently, we 
thought, they would need it in 1929 and that they would take it off. However, | 
there were economic conditions asserting themselves in Europe, I think, prob- 
ably, before they were manifiest to us over here, and of which we unfortunately 
were not aware; and this resulted in the consumer being satisfied to eat a loaf 
of bread which was inferior to what he had been eating; and to our dismay he — 
~ got along without our wheat. : ‘ Se 

Mr. VALLANCE: Why did he do that? Why was he placed in a position 
where he would rather eat the cheap wheat than to have a proportion of Cana-- 
dian wheat? There must have been some factor in connection with Canadian 
wheat which placed it in that position, In your opinion, what was it? Z 

_Mr. Ricuarpson: I do not want to get into. a contraversy on the merits of 
pool merchandising, but I think the quantity of wheat held off the market by 
the Wheat Pool, and also the fact that the big load was off the market, the fly-- 
wheel was not there that reeulated the market, and there was a large speculative — 
following in the market, the wheat was easier to lift and you did not have to- 
lift the whole crop but you only had to lift a percentage of the crop; and there, 
was a good deal of bullish sentiment around, and there was a belief that we 
were not selling our quota of wheat in the world markets but that later on some 
of the supplies which they were getting would be exhausted and they would be | 
compelled to come here for their requirements, later on for this class of material. 

Mr. Donnetiy: Mr. Richardson, was it not the fiscal policy in Europe — 
which raised it so that they could not get our wheat into their markets? eet 

Mr. Ricuarpson: I do not think there is any doubt whatever that the 
economic situation is the primary cause. When the Secretary of Agriculture 
in the United States got on the radio, in the summer of 1928, and stated that 
$1.20 was an absurdly low price for wheat, or words to that effect, and that it 
does not reflect the proper purchasing power of wheat as against other com- 
modities, and the farmer should not sell his wheat at those prices,—I know that 
hindsight is much better than foresight, but I said at that time, and I have 
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F said many times, that there is not a well informed merchant in the world 
who believes that kind of stuff. We believe that $1.20 is an exceptionally - 
good price for wheat with conditions as they are. That is what we believe, but 
we have nothing to say about it; it is taken out of our hands. I know that 
at that time I said, “ Well, let the United States hold their wheat, why should 
we worry? We will get ours marketed”. 

Mr, Lucas: What was the attitude of the United States at that time, what 
had it to do with the practice of buyers hedging? , 


a Mr. RicHarpson: Generally speaking, the trade always hedges. A man 
_ with a large line of elevators may be bullish on wheat, and it may be that he is 
wrong. If he is long on the market, he may have 50,000: or 100,000 bushels of 
~ wheat without hedge. I believe the large part of the trade was favourable to 
__ the market, but the bulk of their wheat was held and the bulk of it was 
carried by speculators, and I am afraid a lot of it was carried by Western 
farmers. | . 
 ; Mr. Lucas: Is it not a fact that the average quality of the Argentine and 
4 the European crop was higher in that year than ordinary, and therefore they 
did not require so much of our high-quality wheat to make that good local 
: bread of which you spoke a while ago? 
E Mr. Ricuarpson: That was a fact: but there was a part of the Argentine 
~ which exports grain which competes with that from Manitoba. T think economic 
q conditions were the determining factor; and regardless of what anyone else 
may say, officially or unofficially to the contrary, I am convinced, as a merchant, 
absolutely that there was a certain resistance set up against America on the 
plea that we were trying to hold prices unduly high as against the consumer, 
3 and that economic conditions had gone against us, and now that we were down 
_ they-were going to kick us in the face. I have no doubt of that at all. I think 
- that they went out of their way not to buy our wheat. I said to a representa- 
tive of a large English mill, ““ How do you feel to-day on the situation?” And 
he said, “Oh, our people are hot against buying Manitoba wheat.” I said, 
_ “They won’t say so, but that is the fach, and he-said. Tt is’ | said, “ How 
do they feel to-day, would they rather buy Argentine wheat than our wheat?” 
_ and he said, “ They would ”. ) 
Mr. Donnetty: Did he give a reason? 
~ Mr. Ricuarpson: I do not know that he gave a reason, but that was the 
ee fact. 
; - Hon. Mr. Morurerweu: The reason was that Argentine wheat was good 
- wheat? peas 
~ Mr. Ricuarpson: That was the reason, but I think that they went out 
_ of their way, when they saw our market declining, to get along with as little 
3 wheat as they could from us, partly with the idea of accentuating the decline 


In our market. That is my personal opinion. 


Mr, Camppetu: Is it not a fact that the private grain trade was holding 
_ wheat as well as the Pool was at the end of the year? 


_ Mr. Ricuarpson: I say that a lot of the grain trade were holding wheat, 
but it was the general system that made the market. Most of those fellows 
~ were all hedged up. When they saw that they were wrong on the market, 
_ they evened themselves up. I think that generally speaking you can say that 
the man on this-side generally favoured the long side of wheat, in so far as the 
trade have a position. If the farmer lost money on a big decline on the market, 
the trade loses money too. So far as they have a position, it is usually on the 
long side. You can get more enthusiasm over here on an advancing market. 
Over in Europe, no matter what they say, you cannot create any great en- 
thusiasm over higher prices. 
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Hon. Mr. Moruerweiu: Naturally. _ Se a tee aes aes 
Mr. Ricuarpson: They might sympathize with it and they might talk 

about it and say that they deplore the situation, and say, “ We will go over 

and introduce you to the miller and see what he will do for you,” and he will 
buy as cheaply as he can. sarah « 

Mr. Lucas: Speaking of hedging wheat, does your hedge hold when your 
wheat is in Montreal or Philadelphia? ers 

Mr. Ricuarpson: Yes, we carry the hedge until the wheat is sold. If the 
wheat goes on the ocean unsold we still carry the hedge, because if we did not 
have the hedge we would not be able to carry the market. We are able to offer 
wheat every day, on the ocean. If the wheat is on the ocean on the way to 

market we keep it hedged until it is sold. . 


Mr. VaLLANcE: You read from a pamphlet your statement in 1922 regard- 
ing the boosting of prices? | . ; 

Mr. RicHARDSON: Yes. 7 

Mr. VatuaNnce: Would, you mind reading it again? 


Mr. Ricuarpson: ‘To try and boost the Canadian wheat price above its 
value in the world’s market would get us nowhere. We would only be holding 
an umbrella for wheat producers in other countries to sit under, and we would 
be encouraging production in other countries instead of in our own.” ie 

Mr. VALLANCE: You would mean by that, as I understand it, that to 
attempt to get control or hold back would be responsible for that state? Any- 
thing that we would do by holding wheat back out of the market, say the price 
is not right and we would hold the wheat back until the price is right, would 
you consider holding wheat as a means of boosting prices? E 


Mr. Ricuarpson: I said any artificial control of prices would result in 
increasing the production in other countries and would ultimately work to our 
disadvantage. . : 

I believe we are favourably situated, I believe that in price and quality 
we do not have to fear anybody introducing wheat. I am sold on the idea that 
we will succeed and permanently succeed as a wheat exporting country. I have 
got most of the capital that I have in country elevators and terminals, and I may 
be perjudiced on that point. Mr. Smith, who is with me, is in the same position. 
That is our judgment and we back it with our money; and I am not apprehensive 
about that, and I am perfectly satisfied that 60 cents for wheat will encourage 
consumption and will discourage production, and the situation will correct 
‘itself. | | 
Of course it is true that when Germany had a duty of $1.62 a bushel on 
wheat, it means that they did not want, on account of their national finances, 
to allow their people to purchase any wheat; and when this $1.62 a bushel is on, 
whether our wheat is 50 cents or 60 cents a bushel does not seriously affect the 
situation. I do not believe that is a situation which will continue permanently 
with a great consuming country like Germany, because that duty on wheat in — 
Germany is prohibitive. They were doing their utmost by every means in their 
power to get their people to use rye and other substitutes; but now that they 
have been used to wheat flour they are insisting on it. 

Mr. VatuaNnce: What would you say, Mr. Richardson, supposing, for 
instance, we had some means whereby we could control the entire sale of wheat, 
do you think it would redound to the credit of the grower or to the detriment of 
the grower? Would it increase the price of wheat at all? Talking as a Canadian, 
would any system of control at all redound to the credit of the grower?. 

Mr. Ricuarpson: Of course I may be regarded as a prejudiced witness, 
but I feel that it is aboslutely essential that you must have some system to 
absorb the shock of price readjustment, when you are dealing with a commodity 
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that is affected every month in the year and you may Say every day in the year 
by the condition of the growing crop and by general world conditions affecting 


a _ transportation and finance, you have got to have some system that is going to 


absorb that shock and meet the conditions of surpluses or short crops; and I 
believe that the open market that we have established is the only system that 
will meet that situation in the long run; and I believe that in the final analysis, 
taking prices and quality together, that we can succeed against any of the other 
wheat exporting countries. 


Mr. Coorz: On what do you base that opinion that we can succeed in 
competing with any other countries? There is the question of freght hauls, and 
so on. 

Mr. Ricuarpson: I base it upon the fact of the character of our soil-and our 
yields, and the fact that our.wheat commands a premium. It is high in protein 
and it commands a premium over other wheat. If we can meet the other 
fellows’s price, we will get all the business. : 


Mr. DonneLuty: What do you figure the average cost of production of 
wheat in Canada to be? 


Mr. Ricarpson: I have tried to figure that for years, and if I made any 
statement here, I am sure every gentleman present would be able to show I was 
wrong. If you are going to figure that a man with a four horse team is to be 
worth $6 a day in the Spring and Fall and $8 a day for the Summer, that is one 
thing; if you are only going to figure that a man with a four horse team is worth 
$1.50 a day, that is another thing. 

Mr. Coorg: I wish you would carry on your comparison with our com- 
petitors in regard to freight haul and the distance from tidewater. What is the 
difference in the freight rate? ; 

Mr. Myers: For instance, comparing the Argentine freight haul with ours 
to Great Britain. - : 

Mr. RicHarpson: I can give you an average. Of course we enjoy a big 
advantage in ocean freights from our North Atlantic freights to Great Britain 
or the Continent, which is a distance of about 3,000 miles.. From Vancouver 
it is about 11,000 miles through the Suez, and about 11,700 miles around the 
Cape; and from the Argentine to the United Kingdom is about 6,000 miles; but 


_there is quite a trade between the U. K. and the Argentine, bringing grain out 


and taking coal back, which works out to good advantage. 

Mr. Myers: Does the same ship which carries wheat carry coal? 

Mr. Ricuarpson: Yes, sir, i , 

Mr. Donnetity: What does it cost to carry wheat to Great Britain? 

Mr. Ricuarpson: The freights are getting less all the time. The St. 
Lawrence freights are very low, and we have distress freights on the ocean. 
While the freight structure on the ocean is very low, it works more in favour of 
the long hauls than it does in our favour. But, to answer your question, if you 
take twenty-five cents per hundred pounds, where you are paying 15 cents a 
bushel to the head of the lakes, we put stuff from the head of the lakes into 
Liverpool, we are figuring this spring, at about eighteen cents a bushel. With 
lower freight rates now, we will put it across there for about fourteen or fifteen 
cents, probably. 5 . 

Mr. Coors: Where do you mean? 

Mr. Ricuarpson:. From Fort William to Liverpool. 

Mr. Coore: Then the cost of the freight from Saskatchewan to England, © 
and from Argentine to England,—that is what we would like to get,—would he 
something over thirty cents? 

Mr. Ricwarpson: These are all subject to fluctuations in river and lake 
freights, but I would say thirty to thirty-three cents a bushel. 
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Mr. Coore: What would it be in the case, say, “of the Aree 


Mr. Ricuarpson: There are times that I have been looking at the Kiger 


tine freights, but I would want to check that up a little bit before I would 
say. I do not want to give figures unless I check them up again. 


Mr. Coote: Has the Argentine farmer an advantage in freight rates? 


Mr. Ricuarpson:~ I do not think so. I think their interior costs are fairly 
high. I think they have got the worst merchandising system in the world, and 
~ we have the best. 


Mr. Coote: You could not give us the figures on that? 


Mr. RicHarpson: I could look them up very quickly. Their interior Sacre 


I would probably have to table on, but the ocean rates have had a big shrinkage, 
and the freights from Argentine would depend somewhat upon the return freight. 
There is a big movement now in corn from the Argentine; just the same as we 


are shipping grain in September and October, their big corn movement is in — 


M ay and June, and they are shipping heavily on corn now. 


tine in freibhics 
Mr. Brown: That is from the farm? joe 
Mr. Coore: Yes, it is from the farm that I am talking about. 


because it costs them nearly as much to put rt on the boat at a lot of their 
poimts as it does us, and Shen they have to pay ee on it; and they only 
get about ten bushels to the acre. 

This year they took our Oriental business entirely away from us owing to 
the fact that their exchange situation was very low, and they were taking 
advantage of it. 

Hon. Mr. Weir: Of course it a as broad as it is long, because if they had 
not shipped it to the Orient, they would have shipped it into Europe against us. 

Mr. CaAmMpBetit: Would you suggest, then, that if the Canadian currency 
were depreciated to the extent that the Australian is, that is if the world’s ex- 
change were against us, would it put the Canadian farmer in the preferred 
position? 

Mr. RicHarpson: If our exchange were pee our wheat oun 
be higher by probably thirty per cent. 

Hon. Mr. MotrHerweEtt: How would 1t when- you come. to spend the 
money ? 

Mr. Youna: How would the depreciation of currency increase the price 
of wheat? 


Mr. Ricuarpson: It is very easy. If they were paying us, say, in sterling, 


we would be getting the same price for wheat that we are to- day, but a Pound 


Sterling would be more of our money. 


Mr. Youne: That is, the farmer in Canadian currency aout pay more 
of his debts than he can Hoe day? 


all along the line; I do not say he would buy more with it. 
Mr. VaLuANcE: But he would pay more debts? ~ 
Mr, Ricuarpson: Yes, he could pay more debts. 
Mr. VatuAnce: And that is the only good feature about ib. Now you have 
started something. . 

Mr. Coorn: Just to clear up that point, Mr. Richardson, is it not a fact 
that Australia has largely taken the Oriental market from: us on account of | 
their exchange situation? 


Z 


Mr. RicHarpson: I think so. Of course Australia is out of the picture 


Mr. Ricuarpson: I would not say that, because you would get BeBe 


Mr. Coors: Would you pay that we have any advantage over the Argen- 


pe 
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Mr. RicHarpson: Undoubtedly. | 

Mr. Coors: And has it not made it easy for the Argentine to take our 
market away from us? > 

Mr. Ricuarpson: Undoubtedly. 


An Hon, Mremser: How does the No. 1 wheat compare with wheat from 
the Argentine and Australia? : 

_ Mr. RicHarpson: That is an important question. In answer to a question 
asked me a few minutes ago, I said our wheat beat the world. We could set 
up very quickly a comparison between ours and other freights, but I have not 
- done it. The quality of our wheat will give us the edge unquestionably as 
against the Argentine. 

; There are places in the Argentine where they grow wheat which will weigh 
- 64 pounds and which will perhaps sell close up to Manitoba wheat; but they 

ship their wheat on “fair average quality’ which is just the same as if we 
_ took our wheat, No. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and rejected, smutty and everything else 

and put them all in together and sold it on the basis of “ fair average quality ”. 
We ship over No. 1 Northern, No. 2 Northern or No. 3 Northern wheat; 
and of course our high qualities of wheat are worth more than the “ fair average 
quality”’. Jo 
An Hon, Memper: Do they not grade their wheat the same as we do? 
Mr. Ricuarpson: No. They have over in London a large machine into 
which they put the wheat, and running the machine they get a fair average 
quality; and they sell a cargo “fair average quality”; and then they take 
samples of all the cargoes which come in that month, and at the end of the 
month it is suggested that your cargo was under fair average quality or was 
over fair average quality; but that is the basis on which’ their crop is sold. 
——— I have no hesitation in saying that-in my judgment we have in Canada 
the finest grain merchandizing system in the world; and I think that the Argen- 
tine has the worst grain merchandizing system in the world; and I am perfectly 
| satisfied that we will see some shrinkage in their acreage. Of course their stan- 
dards of living are lower; but I think we will see some shrinkage in their 

acreage. . 

A farmer says he cannot produce wheat for the money, but the situation 
is that he has produced it, and we do not want to encourage him to produce 
more wheat than there is a market for, because when he has produced it he 
has to take what he can get for it. And that is the situation which every 
wheat exporting country all over the world is suffering from. 

_ I know you gentlemen are interested in and are wondering how our market 
is going to function next fall. If we have an open market, how will it function? 
_, Now, I think it will function very. well. 

: I have observed merchants, and I know that Mr. Smith has many times, 
and we have thought that the bottom was going to drop out of the market, and | 
- . buyers have come along from some source, and the system has functioned for 
many years in a wonderful way. But as long as lead and zinc are under three 
cents a pound, and copper the lowest it has been in years, and rubber:-down 
to four cents a pound, and sugar down to a cent a pound—if any gentleman 
~ here could say what rubber and lead and zine and copper and wool and coffee, 

and all these other commodities are going to rule at next fall—whether there | 
1s going to be an appreciation in the price of these commodities, I think with a 
little study we might make some kind of a reasonable forecast in regard to 
what we might-expect in the way of wheat; and in the improvement in economic 
conditions, I think would reflect a better wheat price. I think every body 
believes wheat is cheap. We have tables from Rotterdam and we exchange 
cables with them. They give us their views on the territories which they review, 


i 
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and they say that the development of the Canadian Northwest is a matter. 
of no concern to their market. The markets have no interest because economic 
conditions override every other condition. Now, I think that at times some 
years ago, the operation of an open market was very seriously affected by 
the enormous fluctuations in the money exchanges of Europe. There would be 
times when we would not have the constant buying power in the market; it 
would be out of the market altogether owing to currency dropping 50 per cent 
overnight, and the buyer says, “I am going to wait until the purchasing power 
gets back.” For a while we had tough conditions. Now, we have very different 
conditions from those which prevailed at that time. 

Mr. Donnetty: What is your estimated yield for western Canada this 
vear? . | 
Mr. Ricuarpson: The forecasting of a crop in advance is not a very 
healthy pastime. All I can say is that judging by the outlook at present—I 


think we can intelligently do that at almost any time—that what the crop will 


vield now, based on normal average expectation of weather from now till harvest. 
If we are going to have a very long period of ripening weather and no frost 
until Christmas, and lots of other conditions which will help some of the late 


“grain, with the normal expectation as at present, we have not an indication 


of a crop of over two hundred and fifty million bushels of a total. 

Hon. Mr. Morurerwewu: And it will take all of its time to do it? 

Mr. Ricuarpson: I think so. | 

Mr. Coorg: Would that be your estimate? 

Mr. RicHarpson: I would say that that was all we had any right to expect 
from present indications. 

Hon. Mr. Were: Is that an optimistic estimate? 

Mr. RicHarpson: Yes, that is probably a little optimistic; but we never 
had a dry year when wheat did not yield just a little better than it looked. 

Mr. Coore: Do you think that if we have a crop of two hundred and fifty 
million bushels, and with no provision made for marketing it other than the 
use of the open market which you recommend, that wheat will not be depressed 
below its present price in September and October? : 

Mr. Ricuarpson: It will be the height of folly for me, an ordinary indi- 
vidual, to attempt to say exactly what may happen. Of course, if economic — 


conditions in general improve, I am perfectly satisfied myself that if a fellow 


has wheat and puts it away at sixty cents, it will not cost him any money if 

he stays with it long enough, and he will have to stay with it a little while. — 
Mr. Coorg: We are concerned with the farmer who will have to sell his 

wheat at the machine, and the price he will get out of it? & 


Mr. RicHarpson: You get a situation where the price declines to an extent 
where the seller will not sell, and new forces may sell. Now there is a lot of 
grain in our country elevators now. 


Mr. Perury: I think what we are concerned about is the system of market- 
ing. What, in your opinion, would be the best system to allow the line elevators 
to continue with their present sales staff, and, say, the pool elevators, as— 
they are going now with their present sales staff, to operate along the line of 


the old Saskatchewan Cooperative—take that system as against a wheat board? 


*. Mr. Ricuarpson: Of course, I think I can speak for the grain trade when - 
I say that we have no feeling in any way antagonistic to the farmers voluntary 
cooperative marketing any way they want to in the handling of their crop. 
We have to justify our existence by service, and confidence in the people for 
whom we work. The last thing we can afford to do is to quarrel with our ~ 


A 
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customer. We might as well close up shop. I have no desire to do that. The 
farmer has a perfect right to merchandize his grain as he likes. We will give 
him our judgment. I do not say it is better than his. I think the cooperative 
method has shown great promise, and I would like to see that carried on as a 
connecting agency alongside all the existing conditions, and to that extent, as 
long as the competition is carried on in an intelligent business administration 
way, we will welcome it; and if the producer feels better—if he feels he can 
get a better service under that organization let him be the judge. That is our 
point of view. Now, as far as a wheat board is concerned, of course, I am dead 
set against the wheat board. 

Hon. Mr. Wetr: What is your idea of a wheat board? 

Mr. RicHarpson: Well, that would be a wheat board that would reralene 
price. 

- Hon. Mr. Wertr: Would set prices? 

Mr. RicuHarpson: Would set prices. 

Mr. McMituan: Set prices and dispose of the wheat. 

Mr. RicHarpson: Yes, fix prices from time to time at which the wheat was 
to be sold. I feel it is much easier to get a fish-hook into a thing than out of it, 
and when you come to the end you will have another problem on your hands. I 
feel that the grain trade is well organized, and although you may not agree, we — 
are a very hard working bunch of fellows, and there is not any office building in 
Canada where there are as many people working six days a week and seven days - 


‘a week and half the night as in the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. The biggest 


office building in Canada—and I do not know anybody who ever got anywhere 
in the grain business who did not work hard. I believe that on the whole we 
perform a rather efficient operation, and I would not want to see any monkey- 
wrench thrown into our machinery. 

Mr. Vauuance: Did you ever see anybody grow wheat who waxed rich on it? 
Mr. Ricuarpson: I never knew a fellow who wanted to retire. 


Mr. Prertey: Which would meet with best approval in Ng the grain 
trade, the wheat board, or the other system? 

Mr. Ricuarpson: I am satisfied that the wheat board would be resented 
by the buyer abroad: It sets up an artificial resistance. I do not say that he 
will not buy our stuff, but we will not have the preference, everbody else will 
have the preference. Now, the way I feel to-day, with economic conditions the 
way they are, is that one has to be careful in being too emphatic in what he 
says. I would not want to guarantee what the wheat price will be, although 
I did go on record last November in a very emphatic way in saying that our 
One Northern was worth sixty cents a bushel, and I could not see that there was © 
any risk in carrying it. I thought that with ‘regard to the situation as it was in 
Europe what we wanted to do was to create confidence, and I felt that we could 
handle the German situation and the French situation—that we would sell 
probably just as much wheat at sixty cents as at several cents a bushel below 
sixty cents. The way I feel to-day is that none of the channels of trade should 


- be destroyed or should be put out of joint, and that if the government, in their 


wisdom, feel that a temporary economic situation is resulting in wheat selling 
for the time being below what it should sell for, and that that would right itself 


- In six weeks or two months time—if they want to do that—if they want to put 


a little muscle into the market—inject a crutch under it for a little while—if 
they think it is wise to do that, whilst operating through the ordinary channels 
of trade where you can step in, it has cost you nothing if you are right. If you 
are wrong, you have taken a limited loss and you are out; but you have not. 
ee or destroyed any of the existing machinery which I believe to be highly 
efficient 
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under the market with the existing trade machinery? Hoe 

Mr. RicHarpson: Well, I do not know, of course, just what would be the 
ultimate plan. Mr. MacFarlane is operating for the general manager of the - 
Wheat Pools, and it might be possible that his services and facilities would be 
utilized. | | ee) 

‘Mr. Campseui: In what way? To operate a wheat board? - 

Mr. RicHarpson: Not to operate a wheat board. I contend that our grain 
is exported and merchandised most efficiently and economically, and I know 
myself, and Mr. Smith is in the export business—I know our connections, I 
have some of the best connections in Europe. We have been in the business 
over seventy years, and we have picked some good agents, and if I cannot sell 
any wheat in some of those markets on an equal break, it cannot be sold; and 
I know, as far as I am concerned, that the wheat pools or the wheat board can- — 
not sell in these markets unless they undersell me. I have been in business in. 
this country for many years, and my father and grandfather before me, and I 
can hold these customers on my merits if I meet the price, and I can meet the 
price. My organization, and Mr. Smith’s organization, or the organization of 
‘others are here by the survival of the fittest, and we wage war every day on our 
right to exist, and there are only a few of us left conipared with what there were 
several years ago. We are just as ingenious and resourceful in picking our lake 
freights, river freights, ocean freights, and watching our exchange as anybody 
that you can go out to select to run a wheat board, because we are there by right. 
of test. I do not know how long we will be there, but as soon as somebody else 
does the job better we will have to get out. 

Mr. Campseuu: My point is this: you suggested that the government should 
put a crutch under the market by using the existing channels of trade. I want 
to know how the government can put a crutch under the market. 


Mr. Loucks: Mr. Richardson said if the government felt they could. 


Mr. Ricuarpson: I was coming back to your argument. What I was 
saying is that there is no money saved by any organization that can be set up 
_ that will carry the wheat from the Winnipeg market, out of Vancouver or any 
other place, and dispose of it upon the markets of the world more efficiently or 
economically than can the present organization. Of that I am very sure. If 
the market value wants to be supported, the place to support the market, if that 
is desirable, is in the primary market—right in Winnipeg. Let us all fight | 
for the business, but do not attempt to carry that stuff on across the world, and 
particularly, ship it forward unsold; because I venture to say that if you ship 
cattle, hogs, meat, grain or anything else, and put it on the ocean without a 
home for it, it is a sure road to the poorhouse. If you put it there unsold, it is 
going to be something to shoot at, and it requires experience, ingenuity and 
resourcefulness to take care of yourself in the export grain business if you do 
not want to lose your shirt. I am not expressing an opinion as to. what ought 
to be done, but I am going to say that if it is thought desirable—if conditions _ 
develop such as make it thought desirable to protect the market—then let Mr. 
MacFarlane, or whoever is in charge of the job, step into the market and, say, 
buy ten million bushels of wheat to take care of this crop. There is ten million 
bushels of sixty cent wheat. How much would you lose on it? You might _ 
lose ten cents a bushel. | | : Bi 

: we Lovexs: Are you seriously suggesting that the government should do 

that? . Be aa 

Mr. Ricuarpson: I am not suggesting it. I say if it is thought desirable 
to support the market, that is the way to support it; that is the policy to support. 
Now, I hope it will not be necessary to support the market at all. EIS, 


Mr, Camppent: How do you suggest that the government could put a crutch 


~ Board? 
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The CHAIRMAN: Is that following the policy of the United States Farm 


Mr. VALLANCE: Up to a point.’ They were organized up to a point. Then 
they did that. Are you going to step in and do that without any organization 


at all? . : 


Mr. Ricuarpson: Of course, it is the same old story. If you are going to 
put a dam across a-stream, you are going to have a bigger head of water to 
deal with, and when you want to let it out you have a problem on your hands. ~ 
The United States Farm Board, in their attempt to stabilize general commodities, 
felt that wheat was a leader, and they said, “we have taken care of copper and 
rubber, and now we are going to take care of wheat; wheat is a leader.” Every- 
body in the world uses wheat. They do not know copper and zinc so well, 
but they know what wheat sells at, and if wheat is demoralized, then, from the 
psychological point of view, it is absolutely hopeless to attempt to stabilize 
these other commodities, and they have to get under wheat. They try to 
stabilize it at too high a price, and they had to get down again, and they had 
to come down once again, and now they have their wheat on their hands, and their 
problem is a cumulative one. It started in 1928 to elect Mr. Hoover. The 
price of wheat must be kept up until after November 11, 1928, and, of course, 
they kept it. They did not sell it. As I said earlier, any wheat that you carry 


‘over from an old crop has a marked effect on the following crop—far more 


than offsets any advantage that accrues to the old crop. 


‘Mr. Coorm: And following the belief that you just expressed, could we 
take it for granted that your opinion would be that the market should be left te 
take care of itself regardless of where the wheat goes? 


Mr. Ricuarpson: I believe, in the first place, that the market should be 


allowed to take care of itself absolutely; but I would not say that under certain 


conditions in the world there might not be a situation develop where we would 
be justified in injecting a little muscle into it temporarily. Now, in the grain 


business, we have never found it profitable to look too far ahead, but we have 


found it profitable to be ready to move quickly. And the machinery is all ready 
there. If it is desirabe to do this, I certainly would not put a prop under it that , 
would stop us making our normal, reasonable contribution to the world’s 
imports during the period of the year when the world looks to us for its supply. 
After Christmas it looks to the southern hemisphere. If we do not sell 4 
reasonable amount of wheat before Christmas so that we may feel reasonably 
comfortable, we become, after Christmas, anxious sellers. When the Argentine 
and Australia are also anxious sellers. | 


Mr. Coors: How low should we let this price get before we consider 
injecting that, muscle into the market? . 
Mr. Bowman: Is not that a matter of opinion, as to whether the market 
will get low or not—something upon which no two men might agree? 
Mr. RicHarpson: Yes. — 

Mr. Vatiance: If such an organization was set up, as you suggest, where 
the government might intervene and put a crutch under the market, by that 
very act of Canada, would it not also protect every other exporting country? 


Mr. RicuHarpson: Yes. Of course, there is an inter-relationship. When 


you let the market go all to pot, you break the world’s market structure. 


Mr. Hay: I do not think it would help very much. Would it not harm 
our market? 


Mr. VauuaNncEe: Do you mean if you stepped out to control it? : 
Mr. Loucks: It should be international. 
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- Mr, Ricuarpson: No, I do not think so. You create a resistance. They 
go out and say, “these people are holding us up. You put in more wheat — 
and we will buy your wheat.” If you get together and say, “we will not sell 
you this wheat except at our price,” they say, “this is going to be an effective 
monopoly against us, and we are going to give bounties to our people to en- 
courage them to grow wheat.” So, the less noise to-day the better. But, of 
course, I feel that number One Northern wheat at sixty cents a bushel is not 
going to hurt anybody if they sit with it long enough. I think Mr. Smith will 
agree with that. : fo aeaie 

Mr. Vauuance: You say, “if they sit long enough with it.” Are you talk- 
ing now of the producer of wheat getting sixty cents? : 

Mr. Ricuarpson: No, I am talking of sixty cents a bushel in Fort Wil- 
liam; but the place to carry the wheat is back on the farm, and not to get this 
stuff all out in the showcase, in the elevators, where you have interest, storage 
and insurance accumulating all the time. The farm is the cheapest place to 
carry it, and any system that brings our stuff all out is wrong. Take the case 
of the United States Farm Board. They paid twenty-five cents ‘a bushel more 
for May wheat than for July wheat. Of course, everybody who has a bushel 
of wheat in the country—he would not sell it and buy July at twenty-five cents 
—and the elevators had to supply the capacity, and the United States had to — 
get facilities to take care of the new crop. 

Mr. Vauuance: On that point concerning holding it back on the farm, 
have you statistics to show whether since the operation of the pool, there has 
been less wheat delivered through Winnipeg, say, from September to November, 
than there was prior to the establishment of the pool? | 


Mr. Ricuarpson: No, the operation of that has been to bring the wheat 
forward to the lake-head. The farmer wants his advance, and he gets the 
advance when he brings the wheat out, and the making of that advance tends — 
to bring the grain out to the lake-heads. 


Mr. Donnetity: What method are you going to suggest to finance the Y 
farmer who keeps his wheat? He has got to bring it out to pay his debts, 
He has taxes to pay, and interest on loans. He has got to live. How are you 
going to help him hold the wheat on his land? 

Mr. Mouuuins: Should not the banks come to his assistance? 


Mr, Vatuance: He would be paying the bank instead of the trade for 
insurance and storage. He might as well pay the trade as the bank. I think 
the trade does it cheaper. 

Mr. Muuuins: If the banker were to come to the farmer’s assistance at 
a low rate of interest, it would give the farmer a chance to carry his grain on 
the farm. | 


Mr. Youne: Mr. Richardson, I understand that the service you render is 
to take the wheat from the farmer at Winnipeg and put it into the hands of 
the European miller. Apart from freight rates, what does that service cost | 
the farmer? | te 


Mr, RicHarpson: The Turgeon Commission went quite exhaustively into 
the question of country elevators, and they asked the country elevator operators 
to provide them with certified audit statements for the previous three years. 


Now, those statements were not statements that were prepared for the commis- _ 


sion; they were statements prepared for the directors and shareholders of the 
company before there was ever any thought of a commission being established, 
and they provided Dr. McGibbon, who was a member of the commission and 
asked for that information, with copies of our audit statements for three years, 
and they sent accountants down to explain everything. He made a finding over 
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three years of what our net profits had been. He wanted to find out what you 
are now asking: what was the net toll taken from the farmer for this service, 
I do not know that I could say exactly what that toll was, but it was under 
a cent a bushel—I think four-fifths of a cent a bushel. Now, as far as the 
exporter is concerned, if we get five-eighths or three-quarters of a cent a bushel, 
we are well pleased. We do not average that on our business. : 

Mr. Camppetu: That would be simply for the handling; it would have 
nothing to do with any money made privately by speculation? a . 

Mr. Ricuarpson: That is the export business. If we speculate well, we 
may likely lose our export profits. We keep that in a different book. 

Mr. CampBeLu: Is net the speculation made privately by members of a 
firm—as if an individual might sell a lot of options? 

Mr. RicHarpson: No. I have never done that in my life. 

Mr. CAMPBELL: It is done by the company itself? 


Mr. Ricuarpson: Of course, there are some hazards incidental to doing 


the business. We might take action in anticipation of business. We might 


move our grain forward under certain circumstances where we think there is 
some cheap ocean freight, or we might take freight to a certain point where 
our correspondents advise us the millers will be buyers; but if we do not take 
that freight, Mr. Smith might take it. We take that freight and sometimes use 
it, sometimes not. But there are a lot of hazards incidental to the business. 
A cent and three quarters would cover all that is ever taken—the net toll taken 
from the time the farmer puts it in the elevator until it reaches the buyer. Now, 
we have our elevator charges, say, for export service. There are the elevator 
charges at the head of the lakes, our lake freights and river freights, our water 
freights and rail charges, checking out out-turn, putting the grain on the ship, 
insuring it, guaranteeing the out-turn, selling it to the buyer abroad, taking his 
money and selling that exchange, and converting it into our own money. We 
take a hazard-on ocean freights, on lake freights, cash premiums, and we do all 
this service, and we get three-quarters of a cent a bushel. I do not average it.. 
I do not think any exporter averages three quarters of a cent, and we are 
dependent on making it on a big turn-over. ; : : 

Mr. Loucks: Would you have more advantage on a low priced wheat than 
on a high priced wheat; would you have to pay so much money ? 

Mr. Bowman: What would you say generally as to the practice of ex- 
porters speculating in the market? You have been in the business many years 
and you say you have never speculated? | 

Mr. Ricuarpson: I would not say that. I was asked if I personally 


speculated. I say no; I work for a company; but there are times when we 


think we are going to do business on a certain night; we feel it from our cables, 
and we go out and ask too much profit—a cent and a half_or a cent and three- 
quarters profit, because we are afraid the market will not be the same in the 
morning. We do not sell any. Somebody else has not had to sell any. The 
next day we say that we are going to sell that wheat. We expected a big 


| export business over night. The next morning the market opens up at three- 


quarters; we are out a cent and a quarter in our operation, and to protect our- 


selves against that, where we feel we are going to do business over night, we 


may buy two or three hundred thousand bushels of wheat to protect us, and 


then we will go and work very closely on that, and in the morning we have the 


* wheat, and if they do not accept us in the morning, we may sell that wheat 


or keep it. But in the export business you have to move one step ahead of the 
other fellow. You have to sell before you buy or buy before you sell; but a 
large extent speculative position we do not take. We do not maintain that we 
are always ahead 100 per cent. There is a certain latitude, but not enough to 
put us out of business. . ws : 
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Mr. Bowman: As a matter of fact, the us a ee not. permit yous to do af 
much speculation? — 

Mr. RicHarpson: ~The pane are épeed 


Mr. VaLLANcer: Ke the result of your. experience as a merchant in wheat 
under present conditions, would you say definitely that the only system to adopt 
now would be the free movement of wheat on the open market? noise 


Mr. RicHaRDson: Yes. 
Mr. VALLANCE: With.no control? 
Mr. RicHARDSON: Yes: 


Mr. VaLuaNce: At any rate, you have said that there is a possibility of | 
us having 250,000,000 bushels of wheat in western Canada this get how much 
would that leave for export? 

Mr. Ricuarpson: 150,000,000 bushels. we will have 150,000,000 hale 
in Canada. Of course, the American crop is not made yet, and there will 


~ probably be 250,000,000 bushels in the United States. That would — total 
400,000,000 bushels. And then we have quite a large carry-over. 


Mr. Coorz: Do you remember what you said about the carry-over before? 


Mr. RicHarpson: The carry-over will be at least 200,000,000: bushels in 
the United States. . } : 


Mr. Coorg: And in Canada? 

Mr, Ricuarpson: 130 ,000,000; perhaps more. | 

Mr. Bowman: ‘The carry-over from the first of eae 
Mr. RicHaRpson: Yes. 


Mr. Bowman: Now, you said something abou the grain. tide ee able 
to handle the crop, or about the two systems working together—the pools and 
the grain trade. Now, with respect to the trade will they have any difficulty 
in obtaining the necessary cash to look after the crop which might ultimately 
be handled through them? — 

Mr. RicHarpson: No, as far as the business between the trade and the 
bank goes, it is a strictly ‘business proposition. We have to keep our liquid 
margin up. They do not pay any attention to our elevators—whether we own 
any elevators—we have to keep a liquid position over and above our borrowing, 
and the bank has to be fully conversant with that. As soon as their money 
has become a risk, we are out of business and somebody else is doing the job. 

Mr. -Cootrm: Do you think the market can hold up to sixty cents for 
number One wheat? 


Mr. RicHarpson: I say that I believe it is a cheap price. I have bees | 


twenty-six years in the grain business, and I have never seen the time until | 


now when I could not buy any broken wheat or any good kind of feed at a cent 
a pound and feel it was an investment, that I would not lose any money on it; — 
that it was just like putting the money in the bank. I have never seen the time — 
when we have had to sell One Northern wheat of the character we have now at 
sixty cents. It is the economic condition that has brought that about, and it 
will rectify itself, and it has taken hold on this North American continent. 
Every time there is an announcement in the United States, it is advertised 
in Europe. Here is two hundred million bushels, and every time anybody 
wants it they are going to get it. You cannot get much of an investment on a 
buyer. 


Mr. Coorg: That is what we are all afraid of. 
Mr. RicHarpson: I do not believe they will press that way. 


ae 
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‘Mr. Coorr: We saw wheat hit fifty cents last winter, fifty-one cents, and 
there is a fear in western Canada that when this present crop goes on the market 
wheat may hit that point or go below it. Would that not be rather disastrous 
for western Canada? | 
Mr. RicHarpson: How low? 


Mr. Coors: It went to fifty cents at Fort William. Some people fear it 
may go even below that. | 

Mr. Ricuarpson: I heard fellows talking about forty-five cents last 
summer. ‘They are coming up in their ideas a little bit. Of course, there 
is this to be said, that the lower the price goes the sooner it cures itself as far 
as the cutting of acreage goes in other parts of the world. 

Mr. Coors: What about our part of the world? 


Mr. Ricuarpson: That is what we have considered. I think this price will 
be sufficiently effective to do the work. 

Mr. Cootr: What is it going to do to our farmers? 

Mr. VALLANCE: They will be eliminated in the curing, 

Hon. Mr. Moryerwenu: What will become of the farmers while the curing 
is going on? | 

Mr. RicHarpson: We do not want to use any remedy that will kill the 
patient. 
_ - Mr. Bowman: Following up what Mr. Coote has said I rather think he 
has in his mind that the wheat board would help the situation by more or less 
controlling the supply to the European market, and by bolstering up the price. 
What would you say as to the creation of a wheat board on a condition such 
as he more or less anticipates? 

Mr. RicHarpson: I say that if you want to know what Manitoba wheat is 
worth—if you are living in Vancouver or New York or Hong Kong or Hamburg 


or Rotterdam or Antwerp or any place else in HKurope, and you want to know 


what Manitoba wheat is worth you look at the Winnipeg clock, and it gives 
you the price plus transportation costs any place in the world. I say that I am 
afraid we will get into more or less chaos if we have not got some kind of 


machinery which kind of reflects and absorbs all the various factors going to 


make the price of wheat. The silver situation has been a very important factor 
in the matter. I know that I have for many years had the opinion that we 
could sell flour at eighty-five cents in China and that there was an unlimited | 
market. We could sell any amount of stuff at eighty-five cents. But when they 
started offering flour over there at $4.25 that was something new, and they were 
not interested at all, on account of the depreciation in the price of silver. There 
have been so many factors—the high prices in Germany and France, and the 
silver situation in the far east, and all these factors that we can foresee and 
that we are not able to foresee that go to make the wheat price. I do not see 
how you are going to get by it. We are willing to take the price on the open 
market, and the greater the machinery we have set up that will absorb all these 
shocks and take into account all these factors, and if they had the money over 
there and if economic conditions were better, the system of marketing is all 
right. There may be a litle undue speculation now and again. It makes a very 


~ fluid market. It makes it so we can sell any amount of stuff abroad and step 


in and buy it, and work very close; but a wheat board, I think, would be more 

or less at sea in knowing what they are going to have for the wheat. Tf they 

do not have that market there as a guide, they do not know whether they are 

giving the wheat away or getting a fair price for it. That is a great guide to 

them, and a wheat board, in my opinion, would automatically set up a resistance 

on the part of buyers which would encourage the nationals of other countries _ 
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to encourage their people to put in a bigger acreage and perhaps give them 
bounties, and perhaps create trouble that would take some time breaking down. 

Mr. Coote: With all the dangers facing the wheat market at the present 
time, do you suggest we could take any action at all which might help us this 
fall, other than allowing all grain to be sold over the open market in Winnipeg? 

Mr. Hay: I would like to ask you one question. In so far as the profits of 
the grain trade are concerned, if grain was normal, would it make any differ- 
ence to the grain trade whether it sold at $1.25 or 50 cents. In other words, if 
grain was moving normally, so far as these people who are handling grain are 
concerned, would it make it any difference whether it was selling at $1.25 or 
-50 cents? If the grain was moving normally would your profits be the same; in 
other words, would it be to your advantage to get the best prices possible for 
the grain that your organization handles; would it be in the interests of your 
company to do that? 

Mr. GARLAND: That is what one might call a leading question. 


| Mr. Ricuarpson: We are there as a clearing house. We are not a Christmas 

tree. We are primarily concerned in making profits. We desire that the highly 
competitive character of our business shall result in the farmer getting a good 
service, and at a proper cost. We are always fighting for the best price and for 
our standards of wheat according to Dominion Government inspection. We are 
fighting for good prices, because we have our markets and we are trying to get 
a better price from the buyer and a good profit out of it. As far as we are con- 
cerned, it is not, simply as merchants whether the price is 50 cents $1 or $2— 
as far as our merchandising is concerned that is a transaction that does not 
strictly, directly concern us, but indirectly concerns us. We are very anxious 
that a price shall prevail for wheat which will encourage the farmer to grow 
more wheat and give us more business to handle. Now, we have to-day facili- 
ties set up in the country, and if we have only $250,000,000 of wheat we cannot 
get a new dollar for an old one. We have certain overhead expenses, and we 
want volume through our houses. Our interests and those of the farmers are 
the same. We want him to make a profit and to succeed and to grow more 
wheat. 

Mr. Hay: We can understand that you want volume. 


Mr. Muuuriws: On account of your connection in England, which you have 
had for so many years, is it not a fact that buyers in England will lean a little 
towards you? I find it so in the cattle industry. Is it not in the grain industry 
the same thing? : 

Mr. RicHArpson: We do not depend on them to show us any favours. 

Mr. Muturns: I do not think they will give you any boquets, but they 
will give you a-preference in buying, will they not? rete 

Mr. Ricuarpson: We have certain connections where, I think, everything 
else being equal, we get the preference; but not to the extent of an eighth of a 
cent, if we are an eighth ofa cent different. : 

Mr. Peruey: Do you care to state what is, in your opinion, the weakness 
in the system of a pool market? | ; 

Mr. Ricuarpson: I do not think that would be desirable for me. I have 
got along without quarreling with the pool in any sense since they started. 50% 
of the business handled through our elevators is pool grain. I solicit that busi- 
ness. As I said at first , and I say now, the farmer has a right to merchandise 
his grain any way he pleases, but in our opinion we do not believe that this - 
operation will ultimately accrue to the farmer’s benefit. | 

Mr. CAarMIcHAEL: Is it not a fact, based on our marketing experience, say, 
prior to the war years—take 1913 and 14 and 15 in—is it not a fact that under 
the open marketing system the tendency to flood the market with grain had a 
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- the tendency under the open marketing system? 
: Mr. RicHarpson: During the months of May, June, July and August— 
during the summer months, there is a period during this time of the year when 
the crops of the northern hemisphere are being made. Now, when those crops 
are made and those services are ascertained and that wheat goes on the market, 
the wheat will go to a level. Those conditions, normally, are the causes that 
make our prices in the fall of the year. The crops in the northern hemisphere 
“make our fall prices, and when those crops are made the wheat will sink to a 
world level, based on the wheat available, or it will rise. We have, frequently, 
when our wheat was marketed, seen it rising all the time, but if there is an 
enormous amount of wheat in the market it will sink to a level in which buyers 
have confidence; but that may be higher or it may be lower. But as far as the 
idea goes that wheat is cheap in October and November and lower in the other 
‘months of the year, there is no greater fallacy in the world. My father always 
used to say that the farmer who sells his wheat from the threshing machine 
in the fall of the year, year in and year out, is a lucky farmer. It is not a 
question of theory; it is fact. We have records in the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
on the price of wheat every month in the year, and those records will show 
that our fall prices—when we take into account interest, storage and other 
charges—that our fall prices are the best in the year, year in and year out. I 
know there is a fallacy that it is always cheap in the fall. If it is always cheap 
in the fall, why would not the English miller and everybody else come along 
and buy his wheat for six months ahead. He does not do it because he says, 
“T will buy my requirements, but I do not know how the southern hemisphere 
will do after Christmas.” The crop of the northern hemisphere make the 
price before Christmas; the crops of the southern hemisphere make the price 
after Christmas. The world has taken wheat from us in October and November. 
The price for May wheat will be largely determined by the crops in the northern 
hemisphere. If we knew in advance what the erops of the southern hemisphere 
were going to be after Chirstmas, we would have a good idea whether to hold 
our crop or to push it out faster; but that is an unknown factor. Of course, 
in those months of the year, October and November, the world level will be 
settled by the crops of the northern hemisphere, and after Christmas by the 
crops of the southern hemisphere. The greater the absence of pressure in the 
southern hemisphere more bidding for our wheat will raise the level. 


Mr. CarmicHagz: Prior to the inauguration of our wheat pools, the grain 
as marketed in the markets of the world by the farmer was placed on those 
markets by the grain trade. I am assuming that to be the case. The question 
[ wanted to ask was this: is it not a fact that the inauguration of the wheat 
9001 by letting the wheat flow gradually on the world’s markets at the rate 
of 16 or 18 or 20 million bushels per month, extending over ten or twelve months, 
12as had a better effect on world prices than letting it all go on the market in 
he fall of the year, as the practice was under the grain trade? 

Mr. Riciarpson: Of course, the buying in Europe of wheat is the same 
is it always has been. | | 

_ Mr. Carmicnart: J am a grain grower—one that grows grain and ‘sells 
t. Look at it fromthe point of the grain grower. 

Mr. Ricwarpson: I would have to answer that this way. The United 
<ingdom during the last ten years, has imported about 280,000,000 bushels a 
ear. It has re-exported about 10,000,000 bushels in the shape of flour. That 
s about 4,000,000 bushels of wheat per week. The United Kingdom were 
aking that week in and week out, whether the price is up or down. Bread is 
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time. They are a factor, and the biggest buyer, but they do not.make the | 
price. At least, they take 200,000,000 bushels of which 40 per cent is Manitoba — 
- Blend—80,000,000 bushels. We might have 400,000,000 bushels to sell; 40 per 
cent of their imports would be only 20 per cent of our exports. Our market is | 
not made by the fellow who buys 20 per cent of our crop. It is the Continent | 
of Europe, and non-Europe, that is the uncertain factor. We know for instance, | 
just what the United Kingdom will take every week in the year. They are | 
buying regularly. They are not speculating at all at the present time. They 
never anticipate their requirements very. far ahead. They never have more | 
than two or three weeks’ supply. When something happens in the world which | 
they think makes the price of wheat stronger, they will anticipate their require-— 
ments for a few weeks ahead, but the wheat is arriving there evenly every week | 
in the year round. You cannot sell them any more wheat than that. But 
if in the fall of the year we do not supply them with a percentage of wheat— | 
‘+f we do not meet the world’s market and supply them with a percentage of - 
our crop then we have to carry that over until after Christmas. Now, we are 
interested in supplying to-morrow’s breakfast. Yesterday's breakfast is gone. © 
If we do not supply yesterday’s requirements we have just twice as much stuff | 
on our platters. If we have to sell 1,000,000 bushels of wheat every. day, and } 
- we do not sell any to-day, we have 2,000,000 to sell to-morrow. I think it is. 
very important in the fall of the year when the world normally looks to us to- 
take care of a certain amount of their requirements—it behooves us to see that | 
we get that percentage of their requirements, and of course, get it at as good a ’ 
price as we can possibly get for it. , Be 
Mr. Brown: On the question of orderly marketing, would you consider | 
there has been any change in the past? | Le 
Mr. RicHarpson: I cannot see it. i) 
Mr. Loucxs: I am a farmer in western Canada. Has it not been the 
practice that there is a premium paid in September? . a 
_ Mr, RicHarpson: Yes. : : 
Mr. Loucss: We go on to October and November, and the fact that there 
has been a premium paid on that wheat offers an inducement to push that wheat 
down to Winnipeg. Let us protect the European market. We are shipping» 
around 200,000,000 bushels, and we have to acknowledge, that as far as Europe | 
is concerned, they have taken it, but we are not shipping it to Winnipeg orderly 
at all. What is the tendency on that market? Our experience is that: the J 
trade has taken advantage of the farmer. a | 
Mr. Ricuarpson: I want to get this clear. Of course we very often in q 
the past have done just what we want to do, that is sweep our bins clean at the | 
end of the year. My grandfather used to say that when there was a big crop | 
they eat it all up, and when there is a short crop there is always enough to go | 
around. When you have a big crop it gets into the tail end of the next crop. 
When there is a small crop the bins are all cleaned up and you get a rally at | 
the end of the crop, and millers are bidding for it, and there is a demand for | 
flour. They want the first rush of wheat, and the first fellow who supplies that | 
rush demand is going to get a better price. When that rush demand is satisfied, | 
the buyer becomes less insistent. He may take some of the wheat at a price, 
and in fact the foreign buyer may pay quite a premium for the first run of wheat | 
because he is short; or he may hold off and say that in a few days he will have | 
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plenty of Manitoba wheat; but the rains may have held off and our wheat may 
‘remain quite a time until the full crop comes in; or our own mills may be taking 
~ the early wheat. When you satisfy the demand, they wait until you have the 


i 


whole crop. : 


i 
| 


E If we have only 50,000,000 bushels of wheat in the market, we could sell it 
~ all to fellows who want it-for blending purposes and who would pay quite a 
_ fancy premium for it; but when we get into big quantities of wheat we are not 
_ supplying that for blending. 

_ A little while ago we were furnishing fifty per cent of the world’s require- 
ments. We cannot set up that we are supplying just an ingredient to make a 
© better mix, but we have become a basic source of supply; and we cannot get a 
_ premium for our wheat. It is the early run of wheat which will get the 
_ premium; and then you take the premium off and it is the fortunate fellow 


; who has had the early run of wheat who gets the profit. 


eee 


- Mr. Donnetiy: You say that anything which tends to kep it up will give © 
_ our wheat price a black eye in the market of the world. You do not mean by 
_ that that if the Government thought right to get behind our wheat and give us 
_ a bonus of five or ten cents a bushel for our wheat, that that would give usa 
_black eye. 3 
___—Mr. Ricuarpson: I do not think so. I do not think anybody can say that 
_ they are being held up for wheat at any such prices as prevail. I do not think 
_ anybody can make out a very good argument that they are being held up. 
_—. Mr. Lucas: I think what this committee is concerned with, I know I am and 
_I think some of the others are, as you stated a while ago, owing to the surplus 
that is existing in the world, there is no incentive for the speculator to go into 
_ the market. : : 

Mr. RicHarpson: Yes. 


_ we Can raise ready money in the fall; and we know that with the economical con- 
_ ditions existing at the present time there is going to be a very insistent demand 
for money this fall, and what some of us fear is this, that with the markets as 


_ they are and with the lack of the speculator, which may have some effect on the 


: 
. 


3 Mr. Lucas: We know that in Canada wheat is the only commodity on which 


_ market, and with the insistent necessity for the farmer throwing his wheat on 
3 the market as soon as it is threshed, there is going to be possibly a collapse in the 
_ present prices; and I think what this committee would like to know is what you 
_ suggest can be done or what should be done just to prevent that collapse, which 
might only last for, say, a month or six weeks; but those unfortunate farmers 
_who are forced to sell their grain at that time would take a very severe loss. 
_ Have you any suggestions which would help the committee in regard to prices and 
that kind of thing. 

4 Mr. Ricuarpson: I am hopeful that the market will function all right, 
Around this level of prices, and I have not any suggestion to make, other than 
_ that the machinery should be available to put artificial support temporarily into 
_ the market, where you can step in and step out again. That is, the Government, 
if they want to, can supply a reasonable stimulus to prices which they might 
_ think that the speculative element was failing to supply for the time being. 
I think that if the normal channels of trade were not burdened with the 
_ surplus, trade is heading in the right direction, and with the normal acreage and 
_ with the short crop of wheat which we have this year, I do not feel particularly 
apprehensive. I think we should merchandise next year’s crop at better than 
_ the present level of prices, subject to what these fellows do down in the United 
_ States; and, of course, I do not think they are going to dump their wheat. You 
gentlemen know much more about that than I do. There is another election 
coming in the United States, and I do not believe Mr. Hoover can afford to come 
in and ruin the wheat market. I do not think he can push that too fast. 


~ 
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Mr. Bowman: o September an October we meet, the dear and Aus- — 


tralian wheat? 


Mr. Ricuarpson: Argentine and Australia are shipping heavily in ae 
ary and February. Now it is wheat from this continent BRE but of course 


Russia will be in at the same time that we are. 


Hon. Mr. Mornerweni; According to all the rules of We game, wheat | 
should be stiffening up if the acreage is disappearing and the overage is dis- 


appearing, the wheat price should stiffen up, due to economics and what is 


called psychology. ‘That is, the world is now a hand to mouth market; buyers — 


are not keen, and psychology really keeps it down lower than it should be: ies 
that the situation? 


Mr. Ricuarpson: ‘There is no speculative interest, Speculative interest 
has been killed for pretty nearly everything; they have had too much, and the © 


speculative interest has been killed; but with a little improvement interest, would 


revive. That is the speculator looks at the world’s figures and he gets a little 


more confidence and follows straight through. If you get a farmer who has 
a little stuff on the farm which he can carry, he says, “Oh, I will not sell at 


these prices.” The miller has a little wheat in his bin and he does not worry © 


as he thinks it will be a little better, rather than a little lower. _There is a 
tendency on the part of the miller and everybody to get along at an absolute 
minimum; but once we turn the corner and the other factors start to assert 


themselves, it may be different. We do not have a situation in the world that | 


is not affected a great deal by the growing crop of wheat. 

Mr. CamMPpsBeLi: I suppose you are aware that there is a tremendous in- 
crease in acreage in Russia. How is that going to affect us? 

Mr. Ricuarpson: Of course there is the transportation question, and there 


are a lot of angles to that. I think the five year plan is going to break wide ; 


open, but perhaps not. 
Mr. CampsBeLt: Would we not be worse off, if it does? 


Mr. Ricuarpson: They are having a problem in getting the wheat out 4 
of their country. They have a transportation problem. I think they have made — 


_ a very heroic effort to ship everything they could last year; and I do not believe 
that Russia will ship more this year than last. year. 

Mr. Donnetiy: You say that you think it would be better for the earries 
to hold wheat. on the farm rather than to ship it all to Fort William and get 
it into the show window? Do you think it would be better to do something 
to finance the farmer so that he could hold his wheat? 

Mr. Ricuarpson: That is the place where he should hold it. If he ships 
it he has to pay the freight, the elevator charges and insurance. The further 


he gets it on, the more the interest and the insurance and the storage pile 4 


goes on top of it. 

To carry wheat which is worth forty or forty-five cents a bushel on the 
farm, the interest does not amount to anything, and he does not pay storage, 
and anything he gets is to the good; and tcl Oh can find fault with him for 
he does not have to have money. 


Mr. Donnetiy: He has to ship a certain amount of wheat out in order 


to get money. If he could get an advance on it ek hold. the wheat on the — 


farm, would it help in anyway? 

Mr. Ricuarpson: I think it might. But the banker, I believe, feels that 
there are difficulties; he would like to have a warehouse receipt for it. 

The Oana ae- Gentlemen, this discussion has gone on with a See dea! 
of interest, but we have another witness here. 


Hon. Mr. MorHerwetu: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. 
Regarding this evidence which you gave in 1922, was that about May? 
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Mr. RicHarpson: April 6th, 1922, and you were there on that occasion, 


Mr. Motherwell, and asked me a number of questions. 


Hon. Mr. Mornerweitu: You spoke of any attempt to jack up prices 
having a bad effect. What had you in mind? 

Mr. Ricuarpson: At that time I was speaking against the establishment 
of a Wheat Board. 

~ Hon. Mr. Moruerweuyi: That is what they had in mind? 

Mr. RicHarpson: “Yes. | : 

Hon. Mr. Morrerwexu: I do not think it had the effect of raising prices, 
—you do not think that the Wheat Board in 1919 had the effect of artificially 
boosting prices? | 

Mr. RicHarpson: Oh, yes. You had this Government buying and Goy- 
ernment selling, and the buyers were bigger fools than the sellers on that oc- 
casion. That is the only difference. They just got crazy over in Eneland. 


- They had to buy grain, and some fellow did not know anything about wheat. 


Some fellow said that if you hadn’t regulations it would go very high, and if 
you had regulations, it would go to $5. No person who knew wheat had any 
idea that it would go to any such extremes. 

In Great Britain they had the idea that they were going to starve. The 
brains of the country had retired. They thought that they were going to starve 


and that they must buy food supplies; and they bought like a lot of drunken 


sailors. I spoke to a few of them and said that these fellows were absolutely 


crazy. They bought American wheat at $3.90 f.o.b. at North Atlantic ports. 


I said that this was too bad, that if we could only sell them some Manitoba 
wheat at $3.90, it would be fine, but our market was closed. I went down to 
New York and borrowed a lot of money that I needed, and sold a lot of hard 
red wheat at New York prices. 

_ I said at the time that they were absolutely crazy over there, and so 
they were. The market influences were all shot to pieces and it was just a 
case of two fellows negotiating at that time. They could have bought all our 


wheat at $2.50, but they thought they were going to buy it cheaper, and at that 
particular business we outthought them and they started buying ahead; and 
it was the most foolish buying in the world; they were absolutely crazy. A 


couple of fellows with handles to their names, who were absolutely no good in 
competitive business before the war and are absolutely dead now, were the real 
fellows during the war. 

Hon. Mr. Mornerweitu: Anything of this kind, in England, they look 
upon as Government interference, don’t they? | : 

Mr. Ricuarpson: I think you are better informed than I am Mr. 
Motherwell. 

Hon. Mr. Motnerwetu: If Government interference in 1919 put the price 
up, how would Government interference of the same nature now put the price 
down? | . 

Mr. Ricuarpson: As I say, we were sitting tight over here, and their 
machinery got excited and started to bid for wheat. It was a question of the 
two boards, and in that particular deal we won out. I think our wheat was 
sold exceptionally well. 

Hon. Mr. Moturrweiu: Do you think it could not be done again? 


Mr. Ricuarpson: I do not think it could be done twice. But mind you, 
I would not mind holding the bag and fixing the wheat price. I would like to 


_ fix the wheat price if there was not enough wheat in the world to go around; 


but when there is enough and when there are a dozen other places in the world 
where wheat could be obtained, it is a different story. 
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They take their regular requirements all the time. Their importations are 


just the same every year, year in and year out. 


The CuHairMAN: I think the thanks of the committee should be extened to 


Mr. Richardson. He has given us some very interesting information, : 

We have with us this afternoon Mr. Andrew Cairns, of the Wheat Pool. 
Is it your pleasure that we should hear him for the remaining time until one 
o’clock? Carried. : . 


Mr. ANDREW Cairns called. 


‘Mr. Catrns: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, before commencing, I assume 
that I will have more time at my disposal than the time between now and 
one o'clock. In that case I think I would prefer to answer any questions after 
making a very brief statement. 

Like Mr. Richardson, I came on very short notice without any preparation, 
and I just bundled some stuff together and put it into my two grips, hoping I 
might use it for refence purposes while I was here. in a 

The Cuairman: I might say that you will have unlimited time. 


Mr. Catrns: Thank you. Before making my remarks, I would like to 
express my opinion that this is a very serious problem with which we are con- 
fronted. It was part of my duty in connection with the wheat pool to travel 
very extensively throughout Western Canada. Since returning from Europe 
some few months ago I have been travelling very largely throughout Western 


Canada. In Western Canada to-day, in spite of the fact that economic condi- _ 


tions are infinitely worse than they have been since the country was settled, 
you do not find among the farmers as much bitterness as there was during 
the depression of 1921. That lack of bitterness I attribute to the fact that it 
is the opinion on the part of the farmers that a change is coming and a deter- 
mination on the part of the farmers that they are going to play their part in 
bringing about those changes. 

I wish to state first that I would like to start my remarks by referring to a 
wire which I received this morning. This is a wire which was sent to me from 
the office, giving a quotation from yesterday’s Grain Trade News, which, as 
most of you are aware, is the official organ of the grain trade:— — 


Grain Trade News to-day cites market opinions double quote 


Uhlmann Grain Company single quote don’t know who will absorb con- 


tinued hedging sales of wheat in face of plentiful supplies and poor 
export demand single unquote Bartlett Frazier Company single quote 
until something arises to stimulate buying power values likely to shade 
further single unquote and Bartlett Frazier closing letter single quote 
the absence of speculative interest leaves the market in a position where 
action of the cash and merchandising is principal interest in market stop 
Until something develops to change this attitude it will be difficult to 
bring about higher prices single-unquote double unquote stop these are 
typical of stuff appearing every day lately stop Regards. 


I read that to show that while I wish to associate myself with the remarks 
made by Mr. Richardson, that a great deal has been done to correct the weak- 
ness in the outlook of the wheat situation, unfortunately that broader outlook 
is some distance in the future. 

There are so many uncertainties that I am afraid we must wait a con- 
siderable time before the fundamental changes from the substantial reductions 
in acreage in the Argentine, Australia and at home and the substantial reduc- 
tion in wheat acreage of this year, are felt. 
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We are faced with a Station in which lies is complete demoralization 
the world over in the wheat market. First, there is the complete lack of 
. speculative interest, and we are facing these coming few months with a market 
~ without speculative interests. We are faced with an enormous question mark 
- regarding Russia. 
It was my pleasure to spend several months in Europe last year, during 
; _ which time I visited seventeen different countries, and spent several weeks in 
- Russia. Regardless of what our own private information may be of the quantity 
of wheat that Russia will ship, as soon as Russia starts shipping we will have 
no end of stories to the effect that she is going to ship one hundred million 
: _ bushels, or two hundred million bushels. And what is the result? That in the 
' absence of speculation, with our wheat going on the market this autumn, I am 
sure all of you will agree with me that our farmers are obliged to get the last 
_ penny they can on their crop. 
! Faced with the speculations about Russia, all sorts of bear stories come 
forward, and you are going to see, in my opinion, a break in prices, which I 
q cannot emphasize too strongly, will be nothing but a catastrophe for Western 
Canada. I can say frankly that if you see a drop in prices of ten to fifteen 
cents in Western Canada, we may all shudder as to what the results will be, 
for it will be a national calamity. 
Mr. Mutuins: Ten or fifteen cents from present prices? 
2 Mr. Cairns: Yes, supposing ten or fifteen cents from the present prices, 
and there is an inability to absorb the sales put forward, it would be an 
~ absolute catastrophe. 

I mav also mention something which I think is not confidential ibe 
at all but is something that you all know, that the Manitoba Wheat Pool has 
_ arranged as a result of economic conditions and the necessity for farmers getting 
all they can, as they are unable to pool their share wheat, to give the farmers 
- the right to ‘sell on the open market. 

Mr. Hay: Is that in all provinces? 


Mr. Carrns: No, I am speaking of Manitoba now. 

Approximately a large share of the wheat has been held off the market. 

Farmers themselves have been holding the wheat off the market to assist the 
results of the pool, 
: The farmers in Saskatchewan are meeting in congress this week, and while 
I do not like to forecast, I think the possibilities are that they will take some- 
- what similar steps. “The Alberta delegates are meeting next week, and my 
- opinion is that they will take similar measures. 


The CHatRMAN: But the Manitoba Pool is still operating? 


Mr. Carrns: Yes. It means that somebody must be there to pass on the 
pe ecees The banks, as Mr. Richardson has stated, are insisting that somebody 
-rmaust hedge the grain. 

: As the result of the last irregularities, in 1929 and 1930, speculation is 
_ dead; so who is going to take the risk of moving the farmer's crop until it is 
Bei sted? 

Passing for the minute to the Europedn picture, I do not want to  actace 

any controversial matters at all, other than to give my own views regarding 
the European situation, and I will try and give those in summary fashion. [If 
you want more details, I will be glad to answer your questions later on. 

As I said before, I spent some six months in Europe last year, and during 
that time I visited some seventeen different countries, travelling very extensively. 

- I would like to file with the committee a little bulletin here called “ Grain 
- Futures and Speculation”, which contains considerable information but the 
Bcd to which I would like to refer now,—it gives a brief synopsis of the 

situation which has developed in Europe during the last two or three years. 
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The Cuarrman: By whom? : | | | 
Mr. Catrns: This is prepared by myself and I submitted it during the | 

proceedings of the Stamp Commission. It is merely a summary of what has 
been taking place in Europe during the last two or three years. I would like 
to file this with the committee. I have a few extra copies which I may give 
to interested members; and if further copies are wanted, I would have them 
sent to you. : 

The CuHatrman: Is this printed in the Stamp report?. 


Mr. Cairns: No, this is information filed with the Stamp commission, but 
is not in the Stamp report. | ! 

I wish to summarize briefly my observations regarding the European 
situation. | | 

I wish to emphasize my first point, that Europe has shown that she is not — 
interested in cheap wheat, As a result of the political situation in Europe, you | 
have got a combination between the bourgeois and the peasants, in order to 
fight off their fear of pessimism. As a result of that, in practically every 
European country, the farmers had had a dominant word in the Government. 
Europe is determined at all costs to protect her peasant agriculture, and in 
doing so she has not stopped to raise the price of wheat very high. I will just 
give you briefly what the recent prices of wheat were in Europe. I am taking 
this from a letter which I wrote to the London Times not long ago, a copy 
of which I also wish to file with the committee, because it also deals with 
many of the matters which I think will interest you. 

I will just read this paragraph. I may say that this letter was written in 
reply to a letter from Sir Herbert Robson to the London Times in which he 
gave some observations about conferences at Rome, in which he said that 
most of our troubles were due to the Canadian Wheat Pool and the United 
States Government Farm Board, fallacies which I hope to explode in a few 
moments. | . 


Sir Herbert states in part:— 


The present surplus of unsaleable wheat is only approximately ten 
per cent of the annual requirements. This surplus is very largely 
accounted for by the stocks held by the Canadian Wheat Pool and the 
United States Government Farm Board, both of whom have refused, 
from time to time during the past few years, to market their wheat at 
the normal price, because the price obtainable was below the cost of 
production. | 


And he further states that:— 


The threats publicly enunciated by the United States and Canada — 
to hold back wheat for high prices were partly the reasons for countries — 
on the Continent of Europe taking steps to protect themselves from — 
being exploited, by increasing their home production of wheat. 


“As a matter of fact, the principal reason for the high duties and milling 
restrictions enacted in many European countries during the past eighteen 
months has been to protect European producers from low prices and the prin- 
cipal effect has been very much higher prices paid by consumers. European 
governments did not exact drastic tariff and milling restrictions until their 
producers were threatened by, or actually experiencing, low prices resulting 
from the rapid marketing of the unusually heavy crop of 1929. On the basis of 
Liverpool quotations at the end of March, 1931, the average Canadian farmer 
was receiving 37} cents per bushel for high grade wheat delivered at the country 
point; the average Australian farmer 294 Canadian cents for wheat delivered in 
bags at the country stations; the average Argentina farmer 283 Canadian cents 
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for wheat delivered in bags at the country station and, if the costs of bags, 


transportation from the farm, and threshing be deducted, only 10% Canadian 


cents, to cover the cost of growing and harvesting the crop. At the same time 

the average cost per bushel of domestic wheat (very much inferior in quality 

to Canadian wheat and materially poorer in quality than Southern Hemisphere 

wheat) was $1.87 in Berlin; $1.94 in Paris; $1.53 in Milan, and $1.21 in Prague.” 

And then I go on to state on that point:— 

How can Sir Herbert possibly reconcile these facts with his state- 

ment that European countries took steps to protect themselves from 
exploitation by the Canadian Pool and the United States? 


The second observation I wish to make in summary fashion, regarding 
Europe is that the notion has gone abroad that as a result of antagonism to 
Canada and our marketing system, European countries were rapidly extending 
their wheat acreage. The idea regarding Europe is absolutely false. As a matter 
of fact in Europe the wheat acreage is something like five per cent less than it 
was pre-war. It has been practically stable since 1925. In 1930, when North 
America was said to be antagonizing Europe, it was 25 per cent less. There is 
stable acreage, despite the efforts which have been made in many countries in 
order to protect their agricultural interests, and in spite of the enormous prices 
which the producers have been receiving. 

Take Italy, and their government has spent many millions of dollars in 
public funds in agricultural subsidies of one kind and another, vast land reclama- 
tion projects, extensive and intensive agricultural experimentation and instruc- 
tion, and the maintenance of high domestic prices by a duty of 86 cents per _ 
bushel; and yet as a matter of fact the production is slightly less than the pro- 


- duction prior to and during the time of the war; and their acreage has not been 


increased to any substantial degree. 

In Germany they have had an appreciable increase in acreage, due solely 
to their previous rye trouble. You know that during the war Germans were 
obliged to eat black bread of very poor quality. In North Germany and other 
European countries there was a change from rye to white bread, leaving Ger- 
many with a very large stock of rye. Asa result of steps taken by the German 
Government, they spent $$35,000,000 in supporting the rye product; and they 


have now disposed of the surplus in one shape and ene and are now normal 


and are able to clear up their surplus rye. 
- The next observation I wish to make in summary fashion in regard to 


‘Europe j is that the notion that is abroad that we have lost our market in Kurope 


is absolutely false. Up to date this year Europe has imported a little more — 
wheat than she did on the acreage during the past five years, which includes the 
very heavy imports of 1928 and 1929. 

The next observation regarding Europe is that the whole tendency is towards 
more and more centralization. No matter into which country you go, whether 
Great Britain, France, Germany or any other country, you have the nationaliza- 
tion of industry. carried to the point where you have the milling trade in relatively 
few hands. As the result of certain changes in Europe, the old custom which 
was followed by European millers and others of buying certain wheat in ad- 
vance, which naturally took off part of the pressure when our farmers were de- 
livering their wheat, is gone temporarily at least, and I think for some consider- 
able time. That means that Europe is not buying wheat onlv on a restricted 
hand to mouth basis. What else can you expect? Here is Germany, which in 
the short space of twenty-three months has made thirteen important, drastic 
changes in her-fiscal policy regarding wheat alone, changes in milling restrictions 
and bread laws, which restrict the market drastically: and you cannot expect 
millers to buy as usual. On top of that you have a very large number of coun- 


tries in which wheat and flour are absolutely government monopolies, for in- 
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stance Norway, Jugo-Slavia, Switzerland and Hungary; you have absolute pro- 
hibition of imports in Portugal; you have strict government regulation in Spain : 
and in many other countries they are adopting plans in order to keep the price 


of wheat up at home and in order to build up governmental machinery so as to 


protect the peasants against low prices. : 


Whether we like it or not, we perhaps realize that the day of free import — 


is gone; and whether we like it or not the trend in Europe is more and more 


towards nationalization, more and more towards governmental care in business 


matters, tariffs, boards and other regulations. | 
In every other country you have governmental measures to support the 
price of wheat; and recently in Jugo-Slavia you have government monopoly in 


the import of wheat, rye and flour. And in Russia the government has an abso-- 


lute monopoly. 


Next I wish to give a sort of summary of my observations in Europe, and | 


I do not wish to be charged with introducing any controversial matter, but I do 
it only because I think it is fair to the farmers of Western Canada that the facts 
should be known. : 


During my six months of travelling through seventeen countries in Europe, 


studying market and crop conditions, visiting government officials, millers and 


producers’ and consumers’ organizations, I did not find one iota of opposition — 


except from people who were opposed to our taking some of their business away, 
and who were against the policy of pools exporting, and did not find any evidence 
to substantiate the report of antagonism so called in Europe. In August, 
1930, I attended the Congress of the International Co-operative Alliance held 
at Vienna. At that conference twenty-nine countries were represented; several 
hundred delegates representing fifty million members of consumers’ co-operative 
societies. Every angle of the wheat movement was surveyed; and the Canadian 
co-operative movement was accepted into membership within the alliance; and 
out of the twenty-nine countries represented, only one had any serious objection 
to Canada being received into the alliance and that was Soviet Russia. I 
think that answers a good many of the suggestions raised that Canada has 
antagonized Europe. 


I believe I cannot over-emphasize the effect of the big question mark 


which surrounds Russia. I have with me several copies of an address which I 
gave to the Canadian Club at Regina and the Canadian Club of Saskatoon 
recently, in which I go into the Russian situation and the situation in Europe in 
some detail, dealing solely with the agricultural development in Russia and other 
potentialities. Later on I would be glad to answer questions, if any of you wish 
to ask them; but I would like to file with the committee a copy of this address 


which contains the results of observations made by me on my travels of several 


thousand miles through European Russia. 

- I want again to reiterate that the outlook, in my opinion, is much brighter 
than it was. In that connection I would like to read to you a couple of cables 
which I received yesterday from our correspondents in Australia. This is from 


Melbourne, received a few days ago:— | 
_ Conditions Victoria Wales most unsatisfactory owing excessive rains 
large areas under water many towns have been completely isolated flood 
waters stop Some districts not ten per cent sown estimate reduction forty 
per cent stop South completed sowing reduction ten per cent conditions 
good stop West twenty per cent reduction conditions backward owing 
dry cold June stop. 
The balance of the cable I do not read. : 
The other cable is from Perth, West Australia, and is along the same line. 


The CHatrMAn: What are the dates? 
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‘Mr. Carrns: The one from Melbourne was July 4, and the one from Perth 
was also July 4, 1931. ie 
It is practically certain that Australia will have a large reduction in the 
- wheat crop this year. The information which we have from our agent, Mr. 
Jackson, in Buenos Aires was that they were looking for a large crop reduction 
there now, although there was a good wheat crop in one of the provinces in 
Argentina. We have an average prospect in some European countries; a little 
better than average in some, and a little less in others; then we have a consider- 
able reduction in the United States; but these are all matters which must give 
their reduction several months in the future. But we must face them fairly, that 
in the absence of speculation, with confidence the world over completely 
demoralized, we have to market our crop in Western Canada, and someone has to 
take up the risk of marketing that crop. | 
I have read to you the market information from the Grain Trade News. 
Now I wish to refer to a speech made by the Prime Minister, taken from 
Hansard of April 28th, on page 1168, from which I shall just read briefly :— 
eee Mr. Younc: Would wheat have dropped 40 cents if you had not 
. taken the action you did? ~ . ; 
Mr. Bennett: I cannot say. I can only say that that is the Judg- 
ment of those well able to express an opinion on the subject. 
Mr. Younc: That is 40 cents more than it actually did drop. 
Mr. Bennett: No, it would have dropped to 40 cents a bushel. 
Mr. VALLANCE: It went to 41 cents to the grower at the shipping 
pomb. =. 
Mr. Bennett: I am not talking of that, I am talking of the market 
price. Let us go one step further. We did that. The pool controlled 
over 40 per cent of the wheat of this country, and the support given to 
the pool wheat protected and supported the non-pool wheat. That was 
well known to everybody. At a given day on the Winnipeg exchange 
it is a fact, known to those who take the trouble to investigate, that 
but for the action taken by he government the bottom would have 
entirely dropped out of the market. | 
Now 50 cents wheat is no new thing in Canada. Have any hon. 
gentlemen read the life of Sir William Van Horne? Do you recall the 
days of 50-cent wheat as reported by his biographers? 


Now, if that means anything at all, it means that that is the result of the 
- action taken by the Dominion Government, and I am heartily in accord with 
the statement made by Premier Bennett there, and I am sure that those familiar 
with Western Canadian conditions know that if that wheat had been put on 
the market it would have resulted in a drastic decline. 

It indicates, I think, very clearly that the power of the market to absorb 
-ghall I call it the excess offerings of the farmer over what the consumer is will- 
ing to take is very limited indeed and needs some support in order to do that. 
: I think that is precisely the situation, to a much greater degree, which we 
are facing this autumn, a situation which calls for some action of some type 
or other whereby a purchasing power will be available to carry that risk until 
- the Russian question mark is reduced to a smaller proportion, and until we 
come into a period where we will be receiving favourable reactions to the 
fundamental situation of which I have spoken. 

That I am quite certain is the view of the three provincial governments in 
Western Canada, and it is the view of 100 per cent of the cooperative members; 
and I venture to say that if all the wheat is thrown on the market this fall and 
people are obliged to buy hedges for it, there will be a terrific howl from not only 
the pool members but from non-pool members as well, if they are faced with 
half a crop and half a price as well. It will be very unfortunate if some provi- 
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sion is not made. It is absolutely imperative that it be done, because we are 

faced with a situation which is absolutely calamitous in the dropping of the price 

from 60 to 50 or to 45 cents, which would result from the throwing of all the 

wheat on the market without the conditions provided to absorb it, would put 

Western Canada into a condition at thought of which we might all shudder. 
~Hon. Mr. Weir: What would you suggest, Mr. Cairns, on that? 

Mr. Carrns: I think I would agree with Mr. Richardson that 250,000,000 
bushels would not be an optimistic report, from our forecasts as at the end of 
June. I would say that a reasonable interpretation of those reports, as Mr. 
Richardson pointed out, assuming average weather conditions from now on, 
would be about 225,000,000; adding to that about 20,000,000 for Eastern Canada, 
would make about 245,000,000, with the proviso. that it leans, I think, to the 
optimistic rather than to the pessimistic side. 

Hon. Mr. Weir: What was the crop last year? | 

Mr. Carrs: It was 345,000,000. Our own estimate was 342,000,000. And 
I can safely say, from the outturn of the crop, that last year it was somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of 390,000,000. 

I think I have given in a general way my point of view, and I have only 
tried to open up the discussion along the lines which, from our point of view 
and the point of view of the West, I think are the principal issues to-day. 


) 


I shall be glad to answer questions. 
The Cuatrman: We have had a long discussion and I think it would be 
Wise not to open the discussion at the present time. 


Mr. Cairns: Mr. Chairman, I might add that in this bulletin I have in- 
cluded all the transportation costs, external and internal, of the Argentine, if 
any of you are interested. 


Mr. Coorr: I do not think we need to keep Mr. Richardson here. 


Mr. Darsy: Anything we might say would be very much along the same 
lines of Mr. Richardson’s remarks. 


Mr. Campsetu: I do not think there is any necessity to keep these men 
any longer. 


Hon. Mr. Wetr: We want to get every possible viewpoint, and if it is 
possible for these gentlemen to be here to-morrow, I think it would be well. 

Mr, Darsy: We are in the hands of the committee, and wish to assist in 
every way. 


(A discussion followed). 


The committee adjourned until 10 o’clock to-morrow morning, Friday, 
July 10th, 1931. | 
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_ MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
Mae ae . ae _ House or Commons, | 
23 ee aie : | | Fripay, July 10, 1931. 
the meeting came to order at 10 o tatock am., Mr. Senn in the chair, 


fe Members present: Messrs. Blair, Bowman, Bowen, Boyes, Brown, Campbell, — 
Canora: Coote, Donnelly, Garland, Hay, Loucks, McGillis, McMillan, — 
~Motherwell, Mullins, Perley, Rowe, Senn, Shaver, Spotton, Sproule, Tummon, is 
_ Vallance, Weir (Melfort), Weir (Macdonald). “ 


Mr. Andrew Cairns, the witness before the committee at the adjournment - 
et the ‘previous meeting, was recalled and examined. : 


& 


. Mr. ‘Sidney T. Smith, a representative of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, - 
_ was called, examined and discharged. ee 


Mr. Cairns was recalled, examined and dischareed 
| The committee adjourned at the call of the oe 


A. A. FRASER, . 
Clerk of the Committee. : 


i 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 
SHotte or CoMMons, — 


Fripay, July 10, 1931. 


- The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
10 o’clock a.m., Friday, July 10th, 1931, Mr. Senn in the Chair. 


The CHatrMAN: Now, gentlemen, I think we have a quorum, if you will 
come to order. So far as I know there is no business to come before the com- 


__~ mittee of a routine nature, and we were hearing Mr. Cairns yesterday. Is it 


the pleasure the committee that Mr. Cairns should continue his evidence. 


Mr. AnprEw Carrns resumed. 


Mr. Catrns: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in my introductory remarks 
yesterday I indicated that I preferred to give what information I can in the way 


of answering questions rather than attempting to make a speech; so with your 


permission I would like to answer any questions you may wish to put to me; 

-and if some major point which may be brought out is not covered in the ques- 

tion, I would like the privilege of briefly summarizing those poinis, after the © 
question period ‘is over. ) 

Mr. Donneuuy: Mr. Cairns, can you tell us the amount of wheat that we 

had as a hold-over at the Ist of August, 1930, and how much of it was pool 


wheat and how much of it was trade wheat? 


Mr. Catrns: Yes, I have those figures here. If you want to take the period 
at July 31st, or the 1st of August, 1930, the unsold pool stock amounted to some 
67,000,000 bushels; and the official estimate of the Canadian carryover was 


- 130,000,000 bushels; or the wheat pool’s proportion of the carryover was 48:6 
_ per cent; and the amount of the Western crop handled by the Wheat Pool in 


that year was 51-3 per cent. — . 

If you would like those figures om the basis of five years, starting with the 
1925 crop year to the 1930 crop year, the wheat pool handled on the average 
in those five years 51-4 per cent of the total wheat marketed in Western 
Canada; and its proportion of the total carryover in Western Canada at the 
end of those crop years was 43-2 per cent. That is merely taking the pool 
receipts against the official carryover. : 

Bearing on that point, there is something on which there is a great deal of 
misapprehension. Here is a document called “Wheat Studies” published by 
the Food Research Institute of Stamford. I think the people who are here repre- 
senting the grain trade will agree with me that the Food Research Institute is 


_ the most impartial body and the best authority on wheat matters. As a matter 


of fact, Dr. Alonzo Taylor, one of the directors of that institute, was one of the 
principal witnesses for the grain trade before the Stamp Commission. This is 
the Food Research Institute’s Annual Review of the 1929-1930 crop year, and 
in this document, on pages 140 to 144 you will find the Food Research Institute’s 


_ analysis of the Canadian Wheat Pool since it started; that is they discuss the 


alleged holding policy of the pool; and with your permission I would like to read 
you one or two brief extracts from this Food Research Institute’s document. — 


‘Mr. Bowman: It is this year that we are interested in. We are not here to 


either act for or against the pool. It is the carryover of this year that we are 


interested in. 
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Mr. Cairns: That is an unknown quantity as yet. This is the carryover 
from the last year’s crop. We do not know what the year’s carryover will be. 
Mr. Bowman: I think Mr. Donnelly; asked what the carryover was for 
August 31st—that was this year. 
Mr. Cairns: No, 1930. 
The first sentence I wish to read is as follows:— 
The notion that the Canadian support. of prices rested almost one 
on a holding policy of the Canadian pee is rey if not entirely, 
erroneous. 
_ Going on, two brief sentences: — 
In 1927 and 1928, year-end stocks held by the pool were Soc about one- 
third of total Canadian stocks, which is perhaps less than might be © 
expected in view of the-fact that the pool handled in each year about 
half of the wheat eS into commercial channels: . E 
Continuing :— 
It is clear that for the year 1929-1930 as a . whole the pool cannot be 
alleged to have taken less than its share of the Canadian sales of wheat. 


The Cuarrman: How much of the wheat that is carried by the trade or is ~ 
estimated as being carried by the trade is held in millers’ bins, have you any 
idea? 

Mr. CARINS: I do not know the exact figures, but it is a eval proportion ‘ 
of it. 


Mr. Donneuuy: The notion that wheat when it is hedged is sold is a 
fallacy, is it not? It is not sold but it is only protected to the amount of the 
hedge, that is to say five or ten cents a bushel or whatever amount a man puts — 
_up. In other words if he sells wheat at $1.40, he puts up 10 cents a bushel; but 
if the wheat goes into storage and it is hedged, it is not sold at all? : 


Mr. Carrns: I would say that it is sold only in the sense that the risk of 
ownership is transferred to someone else, and the man who buys that hedge puts . 
up a margin with the clearing house; and if the price goes down he will have to— 
increase his margin on it. Or taking as a concrete illustration the crop of 1929 
and 1930, it was commonly alleged that because prices were high we should have 
marketed our wheat. We could have marketed our wheat only in the sense of 
giving it to Harry and Tom in Canada, because the Canadian wheat market was 
_ greatly out of line with Liverpool; so that all that could have been done would 
have been for the pool to have transferred the risk to someone else in Canada. ~ 
Marketing wheat by selling a hedge on it is not marketing in the true sense of 
the word. 

Mr. VauuANce: Do you remember when the Hon. J. H. Thomas was here in 
Canada there was a rumour that was quite prevalent at that time that Jim 
‘Thomas made an offer to the pools to buy a certain quantity of wheat. Now, as 
an official of the pool, are you in a position to state whether any such offer was 
made to the pool or not? 


Mr. Catrns: I think that is a question that we have answered scores of times. 
in Western Canada, and one that we thought was satisfactorily cleared up; but 
it is always bobbing its head up. In the first place, I think all of you realize 
that Mr. Thomas, as a Minister of the British Government, had no authority to © 
make an offer to buy wheat for the British Government, and the British Govern- 
ment had no machinery to handle wheat. I will read you a very brief account 
of it, contained in our last annual report. I might say that the whole thing 
started when Premier Ramsay McDonald visited Canada; he was very much | 
interested in the co-operative movement and he had lunch ‘i in Winnipeg with us. 
Then Mr. Thomas came to see us. I shall read, to briefly cover that point, ee 
pages 16 and 17 of our 1930 report— ; 
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At ne ponent of the British Government, conferences were arranged 
with the Right Hon. J. H. Thomas, Lord Privy Seal in the British Cabinet, 
and representatives of the Wheat Pools on September 2nd and 8rd, 1929, 
at Winnipeg. _ 

Discussions took place on the possibilities of facilitating the inter- 
change of commodities between Canada and the United Kingdom, having 
regard in particular to the desirability of ensuring an even flow of outward 
and return cargoes between Canada and the United Kingdom. 

At the first conference with Wheat Pool officials, it was evident that 
hs Mr. Thomas was under the impression that the Canadian Wheat Pools 

had been refusing to sell wheat at prevailing prices. The situation was 
fully explained to him and Mr. Thomas expressed himself as quite satis- 
fied that the Canadian Wheat Pools were anxious to dispose of their 
wheat, and were freely offering it to consumers at prevailing prices. When 
quoted some months later as criticizing the policy of the Pools, Mr. - 
_ Thomas authorized the British High Commissioner to send the following 
cable: — 
“My attention has been drawn to comment in Canada upon a 
statement made by me in the House of Commons on the first of April. - 
The suggestion that the statement was based upon any feeling that 
the Pool had been attempting to hold up wheat is wholly baseless. 
My statement was made in reply to an opposition supplementary 
~ question and was based on assurances given me, by you, at Winnipeg 
in September, that the Pool had been anxious to sell at prices substan- 
tially lower than those prevailing. I fully accepted these assurances, 
and welcomed that as evidence of a friendly attitude towards my 
plans for encouraging more regular interchange of goods between 
Canada and Great Britain. I trust you will give full publicity to 
this explanation. As you know, I fully appreciate the difficulties with 
which the Pool has been confronted, and I earnestly hope the situa- 
tion may soon rectify itself to the advantage of both countries.” 


Mr. Hay: Where do you get that? 

Mr. Cairns: That was at the end of Mr. Thomas’ cable. | 

Mr. Pertey: When a man puts out a hedge, is the wheat sold? 

Mr. Catrns: No, the risk is transferred to somebody else in Canada; it is 
not moved into consumption. 

Mr. Pertey: What is the function of the clearing house? 

Mr. Catrns: The function of the clearing house is to facilitate trade in 
grain. If you have a million bushels of grain and hedge it, that does not mean 
that the person who buys that hedge is going to move the wheat out of Canada 


and market it. 


Mr. Donnetuiy: As a matter of fact, the ae of the wheat that was 
hedged on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange in 1930, the hedges were sold to farmers 
in Western Canada. I know there were thousands of people bought ten, fifteen, 
twenty or thirty thousand bushels of wheat up to $1.65. When they went ‘through 


their hedge that wheat came back onto the market in Canada. 


Mr, Catrns: Thousands and thousands of them were sold out because they 
could not augment the margin. 
- Mr. Donnetty: Mr. Richardson or whoever sold the hedges did not rid 
himself of that wheat, but he did rid himself of the risk. 
Mr. SprouLE:yWhat would have happened -if the people had taken it up 
on their hedges? 7 
Mr. Catrns: It would have been back on the market in Canada. But the 


re number of those who took it up under the hedges was small. 
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_. Mr. Bowman: It was brought up before the Stamp Commission that hedg- 
ing might be done fifteen or twenty times and it would be perfectly legitimate? 
Mr. Catrns: Yes. 


Mr. Hay: The report which you have been reading from just now shows 


that you are trying to dispose of the wheat in what year? 
Mr. Cartrns: 1930. 
Mr. Hay: That was the 1929 crops? 
Mr. Carrns: Yes. | 
Mr. Hay: Was it not a fact that in 1930 the pool officials were advising 
people to hold their grain for a higher price. | | 


Mr. Cairns: No, it certainly is not the fact. I deny that most emphatically. ~ 
p 


Mr. Hay: But they did it over the radio. 

Mr. Carrns: No, I know that they did not. That rumour was spread about, 
but it was not true. I am quite willing to go with the other points and would 
be very happy to do so, but I would like to clear up the Thomas matter in a 
few minutes. ‘ey a ; 


The CHAairMAn: While this is very interesting, I doubt whether it is within 


the scope of the reference. 


Mr. Vauuance: I object to that. Whether we believe it or not, the pool 
is on trial to-day on account of propaganda which has been used legitimately or 
illegitimately. It is on trial and we are here to-day according to the reference 
to deal with the marketing problem. So far we have only two methods of 
marketing wheat. Yesterday we listened to Mr. Richardson and gave him a 
very attentive hearing, and he was willing to answer any questions put to him. 
I would move that Mr. Cairns be given the same leeway as Mr. Richardson. I 


have questions to put to Mr. Cairns and I shall put them unless I am ruled out. — 


I am not ruling against the question. 


Mr.Catrns: I do not want to unduly prolong the session because I am 
anxious to get home. 

On the Thomas matter, subsequently to that some of our people went over 
to the old country and Mr. Thomas was trying to arrange a reciprocal arrange- 
ment whereby they would take our wheat and we would take British coal for 


our railroads. That fell down because the coal people here objected tp British — 


coal being imported and that ended the matter. ~ 


Mr. Bowman: I think we are all here with one purpose only, and that is to 
see if we can help the western farmer market his crop this year. I do not think 
the pool are on trial here, 


Mr. VALLANCE: We put them on trial. 


Mr. Bowman: Certainly that is not my idea, and I do not so understand it. 
_ We certainly want Mr. Cairns to give any evidence that he wants to give on 
behalf of the pool, but are we going to go back and read you the past history 
of the pools and enter into an argument here as to whether they are right or 
wrong? Personally, I think not. I do not think it is for this committee to 
say whether the past actions of the pools have been right or wrong; and no 
matter what Mr. Cairns might say it would not alter the matter at all. 

My understanding of the matter was that we were to do our best to see 
what would be the best thing to be done for this year, that is, what would help 
the farmer to market his this year’s crop. If I am wrong, I would be very 
glad if the chairman would advise me; but so far as I am concerned I do not 
intend to take any action in connection with the pool, to advise them or to 
criticize them for anything that has taken place in the past. That is all over. 
We might as well know what the object of these meetings is. 
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Mr. Vauuance: Before you give your ruling on this, Mr. Chairman, as 
to what the reference to the committee is, I would point out that Mr. Richard- 
son yesterday very definitely stated that because of seventy years’ operations - 
of the James Richardson and Sons they were in the position to carry on the 
same business just as efficiently, both to the producer and to the consumer and 
to create a market for the producer’s wheat. Now he was going on the history 
of the company and the service it had rendered to the farmer, and he was 


| basing his whole argument on that. Surely you are not going to refuse this 
pool, which has only five or six years’ experience, the opportunity of making 


a full statement on this subject and preventing us finding out about it. 
Hon. Mr. Mornerweit: Mr. Richardson has had seventy years’ leeway 


ie _ to work on, and this gentleman has only had some five or six. : 


Mr. Bowman: I have not the slightest objection, so far as J am concerned. 
Hon. Mr. Moruerweit: There were three here representing the grain 


is trade, and only one representing the pool. 


Hon. Mr. Wetr: I think we from the West are particularly interested in 


this question, and J believe that the thing that is worrying us more than any- 
thing else is this particular point, a fear lest this fall there may be an abnormal 
drop, almost to a break in the price during a period of two or three months; 


|= and J think everyone here is anxious to hear every point that may be brought up. 


Mr. Vattance: Now, Mr. Cairns, there is another point. There was 


|: _ another rumour which went abroad, that your organization, which was created 
| solely as a wheat sales agency, bought extensively on the Winnipeg market 


to steady the market, Have you anything to state about that? 


Mr. Catrns: Igcan answer that very briefly. In the five years, including 


this year, the Canadian pools have sold considerably over a million bushels a 


year of wheat, and purchased:-on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange less than 20,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat in order to stabilize the market. The reason for mak- 
ing the purchases was that our whole credit with the banks depended upon 
the value of our stocks, and we took that action solely in order to protect the 
value of our remaining stocks, in order to maintain our credit with the banks 
intact. 

Mr. Muuurns: That is you bought about 20,000,000 bushels? 

__ Mr. Carns: No, it was less than that; I think it was about sixteen or 

seventeen millions, : 

Mr. Muuurns: When did you buy? | 

Mr. Cartrns: We bought once last year just before the Provincial Govern- 
ment’s arrangement for protecting the loans; it was with the idea of protecting 


~~ our financial position, for if we had let the market go down one or two cents 


a bushel we would have been called upon by the banks to make good, and we 


* - would have had all the trouble of flooding the market with wheat pool wheat.. 


Hon, Mr. Moruerweti: Therefore you considered it advisable to do that? 
Mr. Carrns: Yes, and we did it on six or seven occasions spread over the 


four years; and in addition to handling considerably in excess of a hundred mil- 


lion bushels of wheat. 
Mr. Mutiuins: Has the Western farmer been paid for -all his 1928 crop yet? 


Mr. Cairns: Practically all. There is still a small surplus left over in the 
‘pool from the 1928 crop, which may or may not be distributed; it is a small 


~ amount, 


Mr. Brown: How many payments were made on the 1928 crop? 
Mr, CalRNs: “Three. 
Mr. Brown: I thought it was only two. 
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Mr. ‘Cartrns: a believe you are ‘right, Mr. ‘Brown, oe ie 1929 crop 1 we 
made an initial payment of $1 a bushel, and at the time the initial payment 
was set, the market was then in the vicinity of $1.60. The payment at the 


time was considered ultra-conservative. As a result of what Sir Josiah Stamp 


termed the world-wide cataclysm, wheat dropped; and as a matter of fact the 
farmers were paid by the pool some $25,000,000 mure than the pool received 
for the wheat. 

Mr. Garuanp: It is charged by many in this corte. fer very plausibly, 
that Canada through some neglect or oversight, or ignorance of the business, 
especially our wheat pools, allowed the Argentine to secure the Huropean market, 


—that is probably one of the most serious charges made against the pool, and 


that we could have sold all our crop at around $1.60 or $1.62. 
Mr. Catrans: Of course there is a temptation to me to say that that is nee 


so, but I would rather give you the exact picture, and I would quote you briefly , 


. the answer to those questions, which I happen to have here with me. May I 
read from this document which is merely a statement of the various points raised 


in Canada? It is at pages 22 and 23 in this document, which is called “A ~ 
Defence of Canada’s Wheat Pool.” I am willing to accept the responsibility 
for the accuracy of the information which it contains. I will enumerate these 


points dealing with that question asked by Mr. Garland:— 


1. Despite the pool’s anxiety to sell and willingness to accept heavy dis-— 


counts under the prevailing high, largely speculative, Winnipeg prices, 


exports of Canadian wheat were very small owing to a number of‘fac- 


tors over which the pool had no control. 

2. The world produced far more wheat in 1928-29 than she consumed. The 
1928-29 world crop, exclusive of Russia and China, was 3,945 million 
bushels, an increase of 464 million bushels. : 

3. Europe produced in the summer of 1929 for the second year in succes- 
sion a wheat crop far above average; in 1929 (Food Research Institute 
figures) 1,461 million bushels and in 1928 1,405 million bushels, com- 
pared to the 1923-1927 average of 1,238 million bushels. 


In other words, the world production 1928-29 was 464 million bushels 
above the previous five years’ average, during a gradual upward trend in acre- 
age and production in the principal exporting countries, and in between they 
had a gradual accumulation of surpluses. 

4. Kuropean wheat stocks at the beginning of the 1929- 30 crop vee were of 

record size due to: 


(a) Two successive crops far above average in both quantity and 


quality ; : 

(6) Exceptionally heavy imports in the ie part of the 1928-29 
erop year, partly due to the low prices relative to previous years 
which prevailed, but largely owing to the widespread opinion, -in 


fact, conviction, that as a result of the unprecedented cold winter 


of 1928- 29 Europe would have a short crop, and also to anticipated 
sharp increases in tariffs. © 


5. The more important countries of continental Europe did — want and 
would not take imported wheat in any quantity at any price as they 


were busily engaged in raising tariffs, enacting drastic milling regula- 


tions, and heavily subsidizing exports of wheat well above the Liver- 


pool level and thus protect their producers. Mr. Broomhall gives direct 


shipments of wheat to the Continent during August-November, 1929, 


at only 71,000,000 bushels compared to 148, 000, 000 bushels during the ; 


corresponding period in the previous year. 
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ct 6. The Soaks had a freak wheat crop in 1928 of 350 million ee or 
120 million bushels above her average crop during 1923-27. . More- 
over she held at the beginning of the 1929-30 Canadian crop year 128 
‘million bushels available for export campared to 61 million, the aver- 
age during 1923-27. In addition, no one had any idea how large the 
y coe crop was. 


om 


rz The poe tine ‘exceeded all previous records for ee wheat afloat 
unsold. 


8. As the tens of millions ot bushels of unsold Argentine wheat neared 


_ Europe the more important Continental countries said with a united 
voice, “We have had an abnormally large crop of unusual quality 
wheat, a very early harvest and, due to early heavy deliveries, coupled 
with burdensome stocks of native and imported 1928 wheat, our-prices 
are falling rapidly and our producers suffering; therefore we are going 
to keep ‘distressed’ wheat away from our shores.” Britain did not 

follow this attitude and as a result vast quantities of “ bargain ”’ wheat 
continued to pour into that country, glutting the storage and, of course, 
ereatly reducing prices. 


= ced. During the first four months of the 1929-30 crop year Pein wheat 


sold in Liverpool for 27 cents per bushel; less than No. 2 Northern 
Manitobas or 25 cents per bushel below its normal parity. 


Pe ontinental Europe was closed to wheat, and the United Kingdom ports were 


‘ _ absolutely clogged in the fall of 1929; more clogged than they had ever been in 


_ the history of the country before; so what was the sense of Canada foreing her 


wheat on that market, which was already clogged and the Argentine wheat was 


q still unsold. 


Hon. Mr. Moruerwetu: Was the Argentine currency deflated at that time? 
Mr. Catrns: I do not think so, at that time. 
Mr. Donnetuy: Were you offering wheat for sale at that time? 


Mr. Catrns: Yes. We have referred to the matter several times, that we 
have offered it on many occasions below the Winnipeg market as far as 13 


a a cents, and were unable to sell. Our direct exports constituted over 50 per 


| 4 cent of the imports of wheat by Great Britain. 


Mr. Lucas: During that year have you the total amount of wheat exported? 
Mr. Carrns: Do you mean from Canada? | 3 

Mr. Lucas: Yes. - 

Mr. Cairns: Oh, yes. 


| a Mr. Brown: I do not think we should ask Mr. Cairns to give us figures 
£ ~ which have to be hunted up in statistics. 


: Mr. Lweas: There has been a claim made that the pool held the wheat back 
- from the market, when they might have sold at these higher prices. Now, if 
we had the total ‘shipped or exported and the amount that the pool exported, it 
would give us the figures to show whether the pool had been responsible or 


. whether the grain trade also had held back wheat off the market. 


 @ ‘Mr. Cairns: I have not got those figures at my hand, but I can get them. 


Mr. McMrizan: You can get them for the record? 

Mr. Cairns: Yes. . 

Mr. Muturns: You always had a disposition 6 sell when there were buyers? 
Mr. Carrns: Ob, yes, absolutely. I can state that. 

Mr. Mutts: You were not trying to hold the Britishers up for the price? 
Mr. Catrns: No, certainly not. 
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Hon. Mr. Mornerwetu: But your share of the market was taken by the 
Argentine wheat, and would it not only have precipitated the difficulty if you 
had put your wheat on the British market also? — oH | 

Mr. Cairns: Yes. a eae 

Mr. Peruny: I have the records for 1929-30, and the total export was 186 
million bushels. | , Baa i: 

Mr. Cairns: Dr. Davis, speaking to the Economical and Statistical Society, 
in January of this year, was speaking on that problem and said:— 


In the fall of 1929 huge supplies of. Argentine wheat broke the ~ 


European market. This wheat piled up unsold in European ports, and 
was eventually disposed of at extreme discounts under other wheats. 
This year Russian wheat has done the same, 


Mr. Hay: As a matter of fact the Argentine has sold their crop. 

Mr. Cairns: They had theirs afloat before we had ours afloat, and it had 
to be sold. me 

Mr. Donnetiy: Was it not a fact that the Argentine got there first, and it 
had to be sold, and they were willing to take almost anything for it. 

Mr. Carrns: Oh, yes, it was called distress wheat. A large part of it was 
sold before it was shipped. As it happened later on the prices. which they 


actually received were higher than what we ultimately got; but that is beside — 


the point. ; 

Mr. Mututns: The Argentine received more than we got? 

Mr. Cairns: Yes, that is true, and we have to face the actualities. 

Mr. Hay: That the Argentine wheat was on the market and afloat before 
ours. 

Mr. Cairns: It was the previous year’s crop; then the United Kingdom 
ports were absolutely clogged and glutted, and there was no sense in Canada 
shipping wheat over there. ; ong 

Mr. Hay: You had a surplus in 1928 and 1929. Why did you not sell it at 
that time? You had the wheat to sell and you permitted the Argentine to sell 
hers instead of you selling ours, : 

Mr. Cairns: As I said, the Argentine crop was afloat— 

Mr. Hay: You had a large carryover from 1928? 

Mr. Cairns: We had a carryover in 1928, we had a large carryover; the 
frozen wheat was being shipped to the Orient, and the low grades increased 
very much that year: 

Mr. Donnetiy: As a matter of fact it was almost impossible to sell our 
low grade wheat? | | 

Mr. Carrns: Yes, it had to be marketed in the Orient. At that period the 
Canadian Pool had sold futures in very considerable volume; in July and 
August of 1929 we had sold futures to the full extent of the contract grades of 
wheat which we had on hand to deliver against those futures. ; 

Mr. Donnetiy: That is the 1928 crop? 

Mr. Catrns: Yes. 

Mr. Garuanp: I think the vital point before the committee is as to whether 
or not Mr. Cairns and other authorities on the subject think there is any danger 
that. when the crop is thrown-on the market this fall there may be a serious 
break in prices. I would like to ask Mr. Cairns to amplify his statement of 
yesterday in that regard. : 

Mr. Hay: That is the point which I made a while ago. I thought we had 
got away from the subject. 3 
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| __ Mr. Carrns: I am free to admit that I am very apprehensive, and I know 
| that the three Provincial Governments and the farmers as well feel the same 
| way. I quoted the opinions of other people; and last night, in the Ottawa 
| Journal the same thing appears, in a despatch from Winnipeg :— 

vg Meagre export demand, liberal offerings from Chicago sellers and 
weakness at Liverpool all combined to depress wheat values here to-day. 


ae6—|CS Hon. Mr. Mornerwewu: And Mr. Brownlee has expressed himself in that 
| regard several times? _ 
|} ‘-Mr. Carrns: Yes, and most emphatically. 


The CHatrMAN: This is getting beyond our reference. 


| Mr. Catrns: Mr. Richardson spoke yesterday about the grain trade being 
very efficient, and I agree that it is one of the most efficient organizations in 
existence; but as far as overhead costs are concerned, I do not wish to quote 
figures. 

r. Mr. Mutts: Yesterday he said that they worked on five-eights of a cent 
margin. | | 

. Mr. Donneuiy: Four-fifths. 


| Mr. Muuuns: That is why I wanted to see whether it was costing the 
farmer more than that. 
ig Mr. Cairns: Mr. Richardson was referring to the export trade, and he was 
| not referring to their actual costs and the commission for selling; but the five- 
| eighths or four-fifths of a cent was what Mr. Richardson considered a very good 
| profit on export business, which is perfectly true. 

_. The Cuatrman: You have not answered about the situation this fall. 


_ Mr. Carrns: Going on further with Mr. Garland’s question, Mr. Richard- 
| son said yesterday that he was against the Wheat Board because he thought it 
' would be represented in Europe. Later on he said that he did not think any- 
' body had any kick coming when charged 60 cents for wheat. Although Mr. 
| Richardson is not here, I might say I thought those statements were somewhat 
' inconsistent. 

| 3 It was stated that the dealers always lost money. The purport of the argu- 
' ment was that buying speculators always lost money. Those statements when 
' made before the Stamp Commission were circulated widely throughout the 
' country. If there were any bulls left in the country they must be killed now, 
_ because ninety-nine per cent of the statements before the Stamp Commission 
_ was that speculators lost their money on the market, everybody is scared stiff, - 
» and they do not know what Russia is going to do or what the outcome of repara- 
tions or the settlement in Europe is going to be, and they are alarmed at world- 
wide unemployment, and that those who have money have salted it away. 

a Europe absolutely refuses to buy except from hand to mouth. The prin- 
cipal countries cannot afford to do anything else for the simple reason that so 
» many things are taking place. Just last week both Czecho-Slovakia and Jugo- 
slavia put their control plans into force, and many other countries are making 
plans to that end, so that the milling business is only a from day to day thing. 
Consequently Canadian farmers are absolutely up against it for money and they 
need every last cent they can get. They are going to be anxious to deliver their 
wheat and get their money as quickly as possible; and as sure as night follows 
day they are going to deliver it more quickly than other countries will take it. 
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We are hoping that we can get speculators. to come in and take up the slack, | 
but speculators are scared stiff. 


Mr. Pertry: You said, in the absence of the erator you fionene or 
you were afraid that there would be a break in the market. How do you > 
know that there is an absence of speculators? — : 

Mr. Cairns: If you sell any quantity of wheat on the market, you break 
the price. The other day we sold on the market about six million bushels © 
of wheat; we wanted to indicate to the brokers that we were doing as much as 
possible. We put two hundred million bushels on the market through brokers — 
and the market will crash three or four cents a bushel. That is an exagger- 
ated case, but on another scale it happened this year and it happened last 
year. Every man operating the wheat pool knows that to be a fact. I have 
talked to our salesmen, and their opinion is that speculation is dead. Mr. 
Richardson said it was dead. 

Mr. Peruny: Will you not agree that a sale of wheat under Condeaeas 
such as that last fall, of which you speak was a forced liquidation? The 
banks forced you to liquidate and you liquidated. The world knew that you 
were forced to sell, and that was a forced liquidation. They know that there 
is practically two hundred million bushels of wheat ready to go on the market 
in an orderly way, which could be absorbed through the trade and by hedging. — 

Mr. Cairns: It was not forced at all, but it was to show that we could 
not sell two hundred million bushels of wheat without a crash. — 

To say that it is going to come on the market this year in an aiden 
manner is against the experience of previous years. In previous years fifty 
per cent of the crop has been held off the market by the pool, and re specu- 
lators have been taking up the non-pool wheat. 

Mr. GarLANp: You have referred to speculation by the farmers. 

' Mr. Catrns: Yes. I would like to give you some figures and some facts 
regarding economic conditions in Western Canada, and I will just cite two- 
paragraphs. In 1930-31, the average return per-acre to the wheat grower in 
Western Canada was $5. 83; and will you let me read you the figures for pre- 
vious years? For 1929- 30, $9.82; for 1928-29, $16.94; for 1927-28, $18.60; 
for 1926-27, $16.15; for 1925- 26, ‘$20. 71; and for 1924- 25, $13.74. Combine 
that with the fact that the index number of grains of all kinds, the official 
index number in Canada, in January, 1930, using 1926 as a base, was 90-8; 
and for fully and chiefly manufactured, Q1- “0; for retail prices, -102+2. 

In April of this year, the official index price for grains had fallen to 41-6; 
for fully or chiefly manufactured commodities, 77-2; and retail prices, 91- 8. 

Combine the short crop and low prices, and the disparity in the differ- 
ent prices, how many ge in Western Canada to-day are not foreed to sell 
their wheat? 

Mr. Garuanp: I aoa like to ask Mr. Cairns how in his opinion he thinks 
the problem immediately facing us could be met. 

Mr. Cairns: I would like to cover it under three headings, and I will 
name them. In my personal opinion and in the opinion also of the people 
at the head of the Provincial Governments, the possible alternatives would 
be about as follows:— 

1. A National Wheat Board; 

2. An Interprovincial Wheat Board; 

3. Some arrangement with the pools. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are those EN 
Mr. Carrns: Yes. 


_ The Cuarrman: Why do you suggest first a Grain Board, in preference : 
to the Wheat Pool? Are you conscious of the fact that the Wheat Pool has 
not done its duty by the farmers or was unable to do what it should? 
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re Bias not conscious of any such thing. I know that the 
P odanitn eee et et the pool to help all the farmers, and you remem- 
- ber hearing Premier Bennett’s statement in regard to that fact. I read a 
_ statement yesterday in which Premier Bennett said that all well informed 
people know as a fact that had it not been for the fact of the Dominion Gov- 
ernment using the pools’ machinery to do what Mr. Richardson said yesterday 
would be proper, the bottom would have entirely dropped out of the market. 


Mr. Hay: If you are doing business on a business basis for the farmers, why 
do you want to come to the Government? 


Mr. Catrns: If the government does not think it is for the benefit of the 
country, why should the Government use the pool? When the Provincial Gov- 
-ernments guaranteed the banks for the pool, they all stated frankly that it 
was a case of assisting the whole economic structure of Western Canada. 
When the Dominion Government acted, it was the same thing that was in- - 
volved. The pool had the machinery which enabled them to put it into effect 
otk 


r. GARLAND: May I ask that ‘the witness be allowed to answer the 
ator which I asked him, and then let the other questions be asked? 
po. Mr. CAIRNS: Speaking ae of the Wheat Board, I would say that the most 
important thing of all is to get as much money as ‘possible into circulation in 
_ Western Canada as quickly as possible. I think that a Wheat Board with the 
-eredit of the country behind it would give the necessary element of security and 
stability, and enable them to make an initial payment, which, in my opinion, 
would be just as great, if not of greater value, than it would be if it went on 
the open market, and later on they would get whatever the difference was. 
~ However, Mr. Bennett has made it quite apparent that there are legal difficulties 
- in the way, and the National Wheat Board may probably not be feasible on 
- account of constitutional difficulties. If an Interprovincial wheat Board can be 
4 set up with Federal assistance, such as was planned before the wheat pools came 
into operation—you remember, following the agitation for the renewal of the 
- Wheat Board in 1920, the eovernment said that the previous wheat board had 
been set up under the War Times Measures Act—in peace time it would not have 
| the constitutional authority to set up a wheat board—and the provinces were 
_ given the task of formulating a wheat board, and later on they announced that 
~ they could not get the necessary personnel to undertake it—now, I will say that 
i that will be my next alternative. It is unnecessary to add that the credit con- 
| dition of the provinces would absolutely preclude them from financing any 
- scheme, and associated with them would be Dominion credit. Now, if that 
| 3 scheme is found to be unworkable, I think the next best thing is some similar 
i 4 arrangement to that which the Dominion Government made last year with this 
important proviso, that the wheat pools allow the alternative of pooling grain or 
_ selling it outright on the open market, but give the farmers the alternative, 
_ because many of them are so hard up, and prices are so low, that they want 
q every cent they can get. On the other hand, there are a tremendous number 
| of people who feel very strongly that if they could get over that period of three 
3 months which Mr. Weir has referred to, that the probabilities are that there 
| - will be a gradual and sure improvement throughout the world. I would not be 
- afraid to hazard the opinion, in fact to forecast, that this would prove a very 
good thing for those farmers who have the pool, because after they get over 
3 _ the first three months of uncertainty they should be on the uproad to recovery. 
That proportion of the wheat pooled could be handled just as it was this year 
: with a guaranteed initial payment of 50 or 55 cents. 
q Mr. Hay: You mean appointing the Grain Board and making an initial 
pay ent. Do you figure the pools would handle much of the crop? 
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Mr. Carrns: If the National Goverment appoll ted a wheat board and 
made an initial payment the pool elevators and the terminal elevators would 
be used in precisely the same way as the trade facilities were used. 

Mr. Hay: They would be used to handle the crop? 

Mr. Cairns: They would be used to handle the crop. A National Wheat 
Board, of course, would have. complete control of the marketing of the crop, but 
the pool's physical equipment and the trade’s physical equipment would be 
used in the same way as by the Wheat Board of 1919 and 1920, under the 
charges set out by the Board of Grain Commissioners. 


Mr. GarLAnp: I am not sure whether the witness answered the questions 


as to whether the creation of a Wheat Board, either Federal or Provincial in 
character, would have the effect of antagonizing European interests? 

Mr. Cartrns: I answered that very briefly in this way. I pointed out yes- 
terday, I think quite clearly, that on the basis of six months’ travelling exten- 
sively in Europe in seven different countries, interviewing many people, con- 
sumers, producers, millers and everybody else, I am absolutely frank to say 
that the suggestion of this country and North America having antes 
Europe is not in accordance with the facts. & 

Mr. GARLAND: Have you any letters to support tha ‘view that would be 
useful to the committee as evidence? 

Mr. Catrns: I have some letters with me but they are of a ree nature. 

Mr. Muuuins: If wheat is selling at 50 cents at a country point and you 
pay an initial payment of 35 cents to the farmer, is it better business for the 
farmer to take his 50 cents for his grain, sell it and have done with it, to a 
line company, or to sell it to yau? Would the pool buy grain from the farmer 


at 50 cents? Or is the farmer still compelled under contract to sell his grain » 


to you at 35 cents? 


Mr. Cairns: I stated as my third alternative that it could be arranged to 
give the pool members the chance to pool or not to pool. In the case of those 


whom you indicate, it is perhaps better to take the 50 cents and be done with 


it if they have a chance to do that; but when I spoke of 55 cents guaranteed by 
way of initial payment, I was referring to One Northern at Fort William, from 
which the freight and other charges would have to come off. There is no assur- 
ance, Colonel Mullins, if you allow everybody to rush in and market. their 
wheat at once that 50 cents or 60 cents will be assured. 3 

Mr. Muuuins: Suppose it is. Suppose the line companies are paying 50 
cents for wheat, and I come along with a wagon-load of wheat, and I want to sell 
it. If I deliver it to you you will give me 35 cents as an initial bara and. if 
I go to the line company I will get 50 cents for my wheat. 


Mr. Catrn: The point I am getting at is this, that you are assuming what I 
consider to be to false premise; that is, if all the wheat i is marketed as you sug- 
gest—giving it to the companies and taking it back—that you will have a stable 
price, when, perhaps, you will have a drastic decline. 

Mr. Muturns: If it were arranged for the bank to help mS renee to carry 


his grain at a low rate of interest—carry it on his own farm—would the farmer 
not be better off? Would it not be better for the market? 


Mr. Cairns: I am not very hopeful about making arrangements to hold the 


wheat back on the farms. In the first place grain on the farm is nothing like as 
good security to the banks as grain in the terminals. 


Mr. Muuuins: If it is a good moral risk? 


Mr. Cairns: Yes, but then you see there is still that difference between 
the wheat on the farm and wheat in the terminals. 
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Mr. Bowman: Surely a considerable portion of this wheat has got to be 
earried by the farmer on his farm no matter what policy we adopt; you are not 


- going to rush all your grain on to the market? 


Mr. Cairns: A large proportion. | 
Mr. Bowman: A large proportion of it; it depends on the provinces. 
Mr. Cairns: Yes, it depends on the provinces; but we know from actual 


_ experience that about 80 per cent of the wheat is delivered in three months; that 
_ the customary practice is for about half of that to be sold as street wheat, and a 


similar proportion of the other half to be sold some time after it goes to the 


- terminal elevator—on the way to the terminal, in the terminal, or after the 


terminal. 
Mr. Bowman: Surely a considerable portion of this wheat has bot to be 


carried by the farmer on his farm no matter what policy we adopt; you are not 


going to rush all your grain on to the market? 
Mr. Cairns: A large proportion. 3 | 
Mr. Bowman: A large proportion of it; it depends on the provinces. 


Mr. Carrns: Yes, it depends on the provinces; but we know from actual 
experience that about 80 per cent of the wheat is delivered in three months; that 


_ the customary practice is for about half of that to be sold as street wheat, and a 


similar proportion of the other half to be sold some time after it goes to the 


3 terminal elevator—on the way to the terminal, in the terminal, or after the ter- 
- minal, i 


Mr. Garuanp: 50 per cent in normal years? 
Mr. Cairns: Yes; and this is not a normal year; it is extremely abnormal. 
Mr. Bowman: It is going to be abnormal; but the question of abnormal 


deliveries is another matter. Are we not going to be faced with this fact that if. 


the price is low the farmer’s creditor will be just as much interested in having 
the farmer hold his grain as sell it? : 


Mr. Gartanp: It has not been our experience. 
Mr. Bowman: It has been our experience in Manitoba. 
Mr. Carrns: I doubt very much if that would be typical of Western Canada. 


a I have shown you figures to show that the farmers of* Western Canada have con- 


tracted very heavy obligations at very high prices. They are asked to-day to 


pay back nearly $2 for a $1 borrowing. They have had short crops. Last year, 


as I showed you, it was 5-80 per acre for wheat against an average of 18 in 
previous years. Economic conditions are such that many farmers will be forced 


q to sell their wheat to buy food and clothes. 


Mr. Bowman: I am sorry to differ with you in that respect. Inasfar as a 
considerable portion of the Province of Manitoba is concerned—a, portion with 


_ which I am familiar—I would say that the situation was this—and it was so 


last fall—that the farmer certainly got nothing out of his crop, absolutely 
nothing last fall. In many portions of the province of Manitoba the granaries 
are still full of barley and. oats, and a lot of the farmers are still 
holding their wheat . Why? Simply because had they sold it they would 
not have got anything out of it any way, and the creditor would not have got 
anything out of it. To my view that is going to be the situation again this fall. 
You can hold it too long, but you cannot hold it at all if you are going to put it 
in the elevator and have it subject to carrying charges. Perhaps that may not 
extend to any great extent, but that certainly is the situation in a considerable 
portion of the province of Manitoba. 


Mr. Cairns: I do not think it is a question of difference of opinion; it is 
merely a question of what conditions exist in your locality and what conditions 


_ exist in the West as a whole. You recall and are quite familiar with the fact 
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that Manitoba has considerably less than 2,000,000 acres of wheat while Sas- 
katchewan has about 14 million and Alberta about 7 million; and also that 
parley is a very important commodity in Manitoba, and the barley situation, as 
you say, has been very bad. But you have many sources of income in those 
districts in Manitoba which they have not got in a typical wheat belt. How 
many farmers in southern and central Saskatchewan and Alberta have the 
alternative? : : 
Mr. Bowman: You will not have any crop there at all. | 
Mr. Carens: In certain sections of Alberta we will have some. They will 
rush the little they have. . | 
Mr. Sprouts: Have you any way of knowing what wheat is held by the | 
farmers there? | 
Mr. Carrns: Yes, it is so small that you can forget about it. 
Mr. Gartanp: Between 10 and 12 million bushels. 3 
Mr. Cairns: It is probably less than that. Ten million bushels would be 
high. I certainly would say 5 per cent of the crop would cover it. 
- Mr. Gartanp: In connection with the suggestion that the banks should 
finance the farmer so that the grain could be carried back on the farm, is 1t not 
true that the banks in this country, being commercial banks, constructed as they 
are, requiring the necessary security that they do, have never favoured the idea 
because of the risks such as fire and burglary, of financing any farmer to carry 
grain on his farm? : | 
Mr. Carrns: I think that is quite true both in the United States and here. 
They have introduced legislation in North Dakota and some other states trying 
to work out a scheme whereby grain on the farm with certain fire protection, 
insurance, and inspection would be used as collateral, but it has not been suc- 
cessful. | a 
Mr. DonNELLY: With the five dollars gross receipts per acre, could the 
farmer break even on that, or would he be in debt? =~ 3 
Mr. Carns: I would answer that this way, that Russia has not evolved 
any particular new methods or revolutionary methods of growing wheat. Russia 
and the Argentine and Australia have been selling wheat for the last year away — 
below the cost of producing it. I am quite aware that Mr. Richardson stated: 
yesterday that in the long run you will only meet with disaster in this regard. 
We certainly produced a surplus over and above requirements and we have 
had to take less than the cost of production. We also have a situation today 
with wheat being sold very much below the cost, There are certain fundamental - 
factors in operation. There is a 30 or 40 per cent reduction in Australia, a 30 
or 40 per cent reduction in the Argentine. ‘These factors have their effect. I 
would say that every bushel the western farmer grew last year lost him money. 


Mr. Coorm: You are perhaps familiar with the fact that Australia and 
the Argentine have a depreciated currency. Ii Canada had a depreciation 
approximately the same would that facilitate the sale of wheat, and would 
it allow the return of a better price to the Canadian farmer if we had approxi- 
mately the same depreciation? : 


Mr. Catrns: That, I think, is a strict matter of simple economics. I do 
not think there is any denying that that is the case. I think you would have to 
answer it in this way. When the Hon. Mr. Marler returned from the Orient, 
before he returned he sent out reports, and I remember discussing with him 
the market in Winnipeg. He was dealing with the way Australia had been able 
to take away the Oriental market, They have a decided advantage. When the 
price goes back to a farmer in a country, he undoubtedly has a higher price 
relative to his costs. If our currency were deflated 15 or 20 per cent we would 
be able to meet more effectively that competition in the Argentine and Australia, . 
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| E and the farmers would have more dollars and cents with which to pay their debts, 


and it would do something at least to counteract the tremendous disparity in 


i prices in Canada today. 


Mr. Rowe: How would it work with the man paying? 
Mr. Catrns: I think it is one of the world’s greatest injustices that a period 
of deflation should come along and that the whole of a certain class should 


be asked to pay back $1.50 or $2 for $1 borrowed. That is just a matter of 


A, B, C economics, — 
Mr, Mouutins: I believe in a system of co-operation. When this new 
system which has been put in vogue came up in the House of Commons in 1926, I 


supported it, It was a new method of marketing the grain. But it does not look 


very much as if we have made a success of it. We are trying to find out this 


\@ _ morning something in regard to the marketing of grain. Now, I have no pre- 


judices in any shape or form. I hold no brief for the grain exchange or the 
pools; but I want the facts. Do you not believe that the position of the farmer 
in the west is due to the method in which he has been marketing his product? 


Mr, Carrns: Absolutely no, 
Mr. Muuutns: He has only been receiving 35 cents as the initial payment, 


he has never received his 1928 money yet. The 1929 money is not paid, Is 


that not what has put him in the present position? He tells me so in my con- 


= stituency. 


Mr. Cairns: Certainly not. But I venture to say that in your constituency 


- and in every other constituency—when I left Winnipeg I came from a meeting 


of two hundred and fifty representative delegates, from all over your province— 

Mr. Mutins: From Marquette? | 2 
; ‘Mr. Cairns: From all over the provinee, and that meeting in regard to 
that province absolutely determined to go back to the country and re-build 
their co-operative movement, and they are going to stick to it, and I am firmly 
convinced that the greatest asset western Canada has to-day is the intelligence 
of its farmers, and that intelligence is showing itself in the carrying on of the 
co-operative movement. 

Mr. Hay: That does not hold good so far as the pool is concerned. If 
they are determined to carry on their co-operative selling agencies, that does 
not apply so far as I am aware to the wheat pool methods of marketing grain, 
because the great majority of the farmers in Manitoba and Saskatchewan have 


_ been asking the government to relieve them of the contracts that they made with 
=. the pool. | 


Mr. Cairns: Oh, no. 

Mr, Hay: It is-a fact, 

Mr. Cairns: No, it is not a fact. 

Mr. Hay: We know that this spring meetings were held all over the. prov- 


ince of Manitoba and resolutions were passed asking that the farmers be relieved 


of their contracts to the wheat pool for delivery of wheat to the wheat pool. — 
~ Mr. McMinntan: We can give our testimony any time, but we have this 
witness here at public expense to give his testimony. 

Mr. Catrns: Let me answer that this way. The Manitoba Wheat Pool 


> Board, as a result of financial conditions and over-payment in 1929 realized 


that the conditions were such that they had to get as much money as possible 
into circulation, and as a temporary expedient the Manitoba Board, after con- 
sidering the matter, went out to the country and recommended to the locals 
that as a temporary expedient they be given the alternative of pooling or not 
pooling. The answer of many of the locals was 

Mr. Hay: That was after the farmers had asked for it that the cO-opera- 
tive advised that method. 
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Mr. Carrns: After some of them had asked. 

Mr. Hay: A great many of them. | “is 

Mr. Carrns: It was on the considered opinion of the board, after canvass- 
ing the situation. Let me tell you this further that the farmers in Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, due to economic conditions, will. want to be given the alternative ; 
but let me tell you this that there has been a great howl in both provinces 
because they are not going to be allowed to pool, and furthermore that a oreat 
number of the farmers in western Canada are more firmly behind the pool than 
ever. L think it is not correct to state that the majority of the farmers are 
against it; we have no way of knowing it. | 
~~ Mr. CarmicHaeu: I do not know that we are vetting anywhere by arguing 
with regard to the pool. Mr. Cairns outlined three possible methods. The first 
was the Federal Wheat Board; the second was an Interprovincial Wheat Board 
with Federal financial backing, which 1s very: problematical, and probably out: 
of the question. Now. the third one is the optional method of marketing by the 
farmers through the poo! or otherwise. That being the method adopted, this 
year we are going to have a flooding of the market with farmers’ wheat. 
think you can state that almost absolutely. If such a method is followed such 
results will follow. Have you any suggestion to make as.to how this flooding © 
can be prevented and yet have the farmers carry on financially? Mr. Richard- 
son, in reply to a similar question yesterday, was of the opinion that machinery 
should be available to give at times the necessary muscle or punch to the 
market. 1 interpreted that remark to mean that the Dominion should go into 
the market and take the hedges which speculators were unable to take. That 
;s Mr. Richardson’s view of the matter. Now, if a wheat board, as you say, 1s 
not feasible, if an Interprovincial Board with Dominion financing is not feasible, 
1 think the next best choice is to allow the farmers the alternative of pooling or 
not pooling, and if the farmers’ pool—-and there will be a very considerable 
number—the Dominion Government guarantee an initial payment of 50 cents 
at country points or at Fort Willam for One Northern, and that would take a 
tremendous load off the market and stabilize it. Have you any reasonable 
assurance that the Dominion Government would euarantee that? 


Mr. Catrens: No, none at all. ; 


Mr. CarmicHarL: If that were the case, would the majority of the wheat 
go through the pools? ie ; 

Mr. Carrns: I am giving you my opinion, my views, and I think, on the 
whole, I am giving you the views of the people of western Canada. I am not 
prepared to say what is likely to happen. I do not know. The whole situa- 
tion is under consideration. 

Mr. DonneLty: Do you think that Russia dumped its wheat on the market 
last year with the idea of breaking the market, and do you think they are liable 
to do the same thing this year? 

Mr. Carrns: No. I was in Russia. I spent a good deal of time with the 
head officials in charge of the export movement, and those officials made no 
secret, no attempt to hide their bitter disappointment at the prices they had 
received. The reason why they shipped freely, and they dumped in a certain 
sense, were three or four. The first one was that they had very pressing Inter- 
national obligations to meet, which they had to meet with foreign exchange— 
their currency is grossly inflated. The second reason was that they live in dread 
of markets being closed to them, and they had a lot of fears about countries 
not allowing their wheat in. But the primary reason was that they had obliga- 
tions to meet that had to be met on the dot, and they had to export the wheat 
and take what they could get for it. The same situation, in all probability will 
prevail this year. They are determined, and have got to meet their current 
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ae obligations, and the only way they can do it is by exporting raw material. I 
might summarize it by saying that they have gone as far as they can in reduc- 


ing the standard of living in order to provide factories and equipment, and in 
absence of foreign credits they will export oil, furs, and in good crop years, 
cereals. i Se | 

_ Mr. Donne ty: If Russia will have to do the same thing this year, will we 
in western Canada not have to do the same thing in order to get rid of our wheat 


and get money? 


Mr. Carrns: I have noticed that many of the countries have become a 
little more lenient in gradually advancing on Russian obligation after they have 
expired. Russia started buying machinery on. six months, and Great Britain 


and Germany gradually started an extension. I know that some firms in Great - 


Britain are giving five years in which to pay back their obligations. But I 
doubt very much—I am perfectly certain that Russia will not get sufficient 
credits from foreign countries to prevent her pushing her stuff out in order to 
meet her heavy obligations. She has to pay for the machinery. 

Mr. DonNELLY: What about ourselves? 

Mr. Catrns: I think, as far as western Canada is concerned, as far as 
marketing their crop goes, they are in the same position. The farmers are so 
hard up; they have so many obligations to meet, that I do not think there is 
any argument about it; they have simply got to market their stuff. 


Mr. Donnetiy: Does Russian wheat go on the market at the same time 
as our own? 


Mr. Carrns: Precisely. At the same time as our own. I can give you 


official figures up to June 15. Russia has four million acres more in spring 


wheat than last year, though still they are considerably behind the plan. A 


| great deal of that wheat was sold much-too low. Last year they had most 


favourable weather, no winter killing and a bumper crop in a country such as 
southeastern Alberta. This year the increase in acreage will not be sufficient 


to make up for the average yields last year, I think we are safe in saying that 
_ In all probability Russia will have less this year. 


Mr. Gartanp: You referred to southeastern Alberta, did you mean— 
Mr. Carrns: I mean the country near the Caucasians. 


_ Mr. Gartanp: Yesterday Mr. Richardson referred to the selling of wheat 
at threshing, and suggested, taking any average five year period, that it would 
pay the farmer better to sell the wheat outright than to hold the wheat. From 
your experience in the marketing of wheat do you believe that Mr. Richard- 


son’s statement should stand unchallenged? | 


Mr. Carrns: No, I would say it is incorrect. You cannot say that wheat is 


always high inthe fall and low in the spring, or vice versa; it depends on cir- 


cumstances; but over a period of years—and I will contend and I think I could 

demonstrate it—I will if you wish—that it pays the farmer to carry his own 

risk in so far as he can afford to do it. I could give you one or two illustrations. 
Mr. Coote: Do you mean May price as compared with October and 

November? | | 

Mr. Carrns: It is not fair to say that for one year the price was lower and 


‘for one year it was higher, because conditions may be different. I went back 


| -to 1905 and divided into three month periods, September, October and Novem- 


‘ber, and grouped them into five year periods. Take the crop years from 1923 


to 1928. During that period wheat sold for the last three months of the year 


13 cents more than wheat sold ‘in the first three months. 


The Cuairman: Did you take into account the carrying charges? 
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Mr. Carns: I téok the full carrying charges that the pool actually paid 
during that period, a little over 3 cents. There is a margin there. In the. 
appendix to the Stamp report you will find three or four Tables which give 
figures showing that the Winnipeg Grain Exchange thinks it pays the farmer 
to sell wheat early. But I will refer you to the fact that they are based on the 
maximum carrying charges, assuming that the grain will go forward. However, 
as Mr. Richardson said yesterday, grain can be carried on the farms very 
much more cheaply than in the elevators. Take the war years, there was a 
difference of -about 30 cents, Taking the five years, wheat sold in the last three 
months would be 30 cents higher. Take 1905 to 1909 and you have a somewhat 
similar situation. In the years of deflation such as 1921 and 1929-30, quite 
the reverse situation held true: Those were bad years to hold wheat. I think 
it is a fair statement to say that on the average over a period of years farmers _ 
can market their grain gradually or market it later in the year and come out 
ahead without adding to the costs. 3 

Mr. DonnELLY: What were you telling us in regard to the American Farm 
- Board and the wheat that they held? What effect has that upon our market 

now and in the future? | 3 


Mr. Catrns: That is a very controversial question. I will give you my 
own frank opinion on the matter. I think it is very regrettable that there has 
- been a good deal of talk both here and in the United States to the effect that 
the Farm Board has been a colossal mess. As a matter of fact, the bulk of the — 
wheat accumulated in the United States was accumulated before the Farm 
Board came into operation. It probably made a mistake in 1929 by putting | 
the price up a little too high; but there is no denying the fact that the Farm 
Board put approximately $299,000,000 into the pockets of American farmers— 
about 18 to 20 cents a bushel. We all know the banking system in the United 
States and that there are thousands of small banks scattered all over, and had 
the Farm Board not stepped in and taken charge, there would have been an _ 
absolute panic. And we Canadians owe it to the people of the United States to 
frankly admit that the operation of the Farm Board put millions of dollars 
into the pockets of Canadian farmers. Moreover, the Farm Board’s plan of 
reducing the United States winter wheat acreage will not only help American 
farmers to reduce their acreage to meet domestic consumption, but will be 
invaluable as far as Canadian farmers are concerned. 


Mr. Bowman: As a matter of fact, their policy did not work out as far as 
decreasing the acreage is concerned? 


Mr. Carrns: Yes. I beg to differ with you there. 
Mr. Bowman: I was asking the question. 


Mr. Cairns: In winter wheat they were disappointed; they got. only a 
reduction of 12 per cent in Nebraska, and only as a whole, about 1 per cent in 
winter wheat; but in spring wheat they got a very substantial reduction, and 
it is practically a certainty that there will be a very drastic cut in the winter 
wheat acreage this fall. | | = Ret : 

Mr. Bowman: May I ask a question or two. You have outlined this 
morning three different methods. The formation of a National Wheat Board 
you admit is practically out of the question. Now, with regard to your last 
suggestion—the arrangement with the pool—the whole basis would be as to 
whether the government would be prepared to fix a minimum price, You 
could not carry on unless the government fixed a minimum price? ~ . 


Mr. Cairns: There would have to be some method of guaranteeing an initial 
payment. There would need to be some governmental action. . 


Mr. BowMaAn: Without some guarantee, by the way, it would be impossible 
for the pools to carry on? | 
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Mr. Carrns: r will put it this way. They are having a meeting of the 


ie ae delegates in Saskatchewan to-day, and in Alberta next week. In my personal 


opinion, I do not think a definite decision will be made until the situation is 
_ clarified somewhat. My own guess would be that they would probably give 
them an alternative, and if you have not got some definite payment guaranteed, 


4 _ there will be so much uncertainty about wheat going out at once that the price 


will go down. 
Mr. Bowman: You have not got my point. The pool would not be able to 


a carry out any arrangement unless they had a guarantee from the Federal 
Government or the Provincial Government? 


Mr. Cairns: Or whatever arrangement they could make with the banks. 
- You are quite right. It is necessary that the Dominion Government— ~ 
Mr. Bowman: Of the Provincial Government? ) 
Mr. Cairns: The Provincial Government could not handle it. 
Mr. BowMAN: They could handle it? ! 
Mr. Cartrns: They could not. : 
Mr. Bowman: You suggested a Provincial Wheat Board. 
Mr. Catrns: I added to that the Dominion Government would have to 
finance it. 3 

Mr. Bowman: So that your suggestion is that no matter what scheme is 


adopted, in your opinion the Dominion Government would have to come*to your 
| _ assistance by guaranteeing minimum advances? 


| tion, other than to say this that quite sati 


Mr, Catrns: Yes. : | 

Mr. Bowman: Now, what is the present financial position of the pools with 
respect to various provinces? “You said a moment ago that you did not think 
the Provincial Governments were in a financially strong enough position to give 
the pools the necessary backing. What is the relation at present between the 
pools and the various provinces? — 3 as Se ae : 

Mr. Carrns: I am not in a position to divulge the details of that informa- 
sfactory arrangements have been made 


| D between the Provincial Government and the banks. 


Mr. Bowman: You mean as to that advance? . 

ek Cairns: As to the indebtedness of the pools to the Provincial Govern- 

ments. : 3 
Mr. Peruny: As far as the marketing of this year’s crop is concerned, it 

resolves itself into this: it has got to be through the channels of the trade using 

the machinery of the Grain Exchange as usual? _ 

Mr. Catrns: By no means. You could not reconcile that with Mr. Richard- 
son’s statement yesterday that they use the machinery of the pool to put some 
muscle into the market. | | Wee Branca 3 ce eee 
Mr. Perury: You have to use that machinery in order that the government 
will come along and buy the wheat. : Fores pee 

Mr. Catens: Mr. Richardson made that quite clear, that he thought it was 


Be: desirable so to handle it—to use Mr. McFarlane and the pool’s machinery to 
give the market a crutch or to muscle the market. 


_ Mr. Darsy: Mr. Richardson is not here, but I was here when Mr. Richard- 
son spoke, and he said through the machinery of the open market. 
‘Mr. Cairns: That would mean buying options. That is just an alternative 
way of handling it. 
_ Mr. Boyzs: As a new member of the House, I have never had much experi- 


q : ence with pools, but I have read something in connection with them. Now, it is 


interesting when we come to speak of the whole Dominion of Canada financing 


~ 
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or assisting in the handling of the wheat crop. Now, I had always understood - 


that a wheat pool would look after the financing of the crop and that they 
would sell it at different times when they saw fit, either in the fall when they 

first take it in, or carry it to a certain time and hold it. I believe the question 
~ was asked here to-day whether the pools held up the British market at a certain 
time for a certain price, and I believe you made the statement that they did not. 
Now the question in my mind, if Eastern Canada must assist in this matter, what 
is the nature of your operation? Do you sell the wheat as soon as you receive 
it or at a certain time when you can hold it up as has been stated? 


Mr. Cartrns: I can answer that very briefly this way. The Canadian crop 
is approximately ten per cent of the world’s’ wheat crop. In the past the pools 
have handled about half of the Canadian crop. In other words, the pool handles 
about five per cent of the world’s total production of wheat, although a very 
much higher percentage of the wheat that enters into International trade. Tak- 
ing those facts into consideration, the officials of the wheat pool are not such 
fools as to think they could, with five per cent of the world’s production, enhanee 
artificially the world’s values. The policy of the pool has been to move the 
wheat as it is delivered, in consumptive channels in an orderly manner. That 
is, to sell as the demand is available; and I think that a study of the pool’s 
annual report will bear out that fact. cee 

Mr. Boyres: Why did you not sell the 1928 crop at such a price as you 
could get for it? | : 3 . 

Mr. Catrns: I would like to clear up one thing that seems to be implied 
in a lot of statements that one hears. Now, you hear no end of bombardment 
against the Farm Board, because the surplus that they held was supposed to 


have a bearish influence. The assumption is that the wheat could have been — 


pushed into consumption. It could not have been. The fact remains that more 
wheat was being produced than the world was consuming, at any price. Some- 
body had to assume the risk of carrying it. I stated that Europe was not 
willing to assume that risk. Somebody in Canada and the United States had 
to assume that risk. The Farm Board, through the United States Government, 
was forced to come in to assume the risk to prevent panic. In Canada, in 1928, 
we had a‘good crop of 500,000,000 bushels. As a matter of fact, world. export 
in that year was 935,000,000 bushels, the greatest in history as far as records 


go. It was simply a question of finding buyers, and somebody had to hold some — 


of that over until somebody was hungry. The pool held over its share—approxi- 
mately half of the Canadian stock. 


Mr. Bowman: Following up that question I asked in regard to the differ- 


ent schemes you have suggested, the principal point of these three schemes is 
that there must be a Dominion guarantee. Have the pools exhausted all efforts 
to get the banks to come behind them in connection with handling this year’s 
crop! 
Mr. Catrns: The banks have never been approached in the matter at all. 
Mr. Bowman: What do you estimate will be the carryover this year, say, 
as of August Ist? What is the estimated carryover of the Canadian crop? 
Mr. Cairns: I will agree with Mr. Richardson’s statement yesterday, that 
it would be 120,000,000 bushels or a little less. If we sell at the rate we have 
been selling this. year, it will be less. We have been exporting on the average 
since the Ist of August last year 5-4 million bushels of wheat. Assuming that 
we continue at the same rate, the carryover will probably be 10 millions less. 
Mr. Bowman: When you say that the banks have not been approached 
in the matter, in your proposition you really anticipate that there might be 


some difficulty in making financial arrangements. through the banks to handle 


the crop. That is why you are asking for a Dominion guarantee of a mini- 
mum advance? 
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_ Mr, Catrns: Yes. | | | 
. Mr. Muttins: You say that Canada’s share of the world’s wheat. pro- 
| duction is 10 per cent?- ° | 
bay Mr. Carrns: Yes. . 7 
« Mr. Muuurns: And that the pool handles 5 per cent? 
| Mr. Cairns: Yes. 50 per cent of the Canadian crop and 5 per cent of 
| the world’s production. 
_ Mr. Mutuins: So that the Grain Exchange, or these grain men who have 
been before us, handle the rest of it? 
_-—-—sCMrr« Cairns: Yes, I gave figures before. We handled on an average of five 
years 51:4 per cent of the total crop; the trade handled the rest. 
Mr. Mutts: Is the trade coming here for any Federal grant? Are they 
in a position financially such as you say the wheat pool is? ; 
_ Mr. Catrns: I am not prepared to discuss their financial position. 
te Mr. Muuurns: Are they asking for a Federal grant? 
Mr. Loucks: We are representing the farmers. 
ta Mr. Muuuins: I am asking the question. I want to know if they are in 
| the same position. ee 
__ Mr. Catrns: I am in no position to discuss the financing of the grain trade. 
I will point out that there is a little difference— . 
: Mr. Mvuurns: You will have sore idea, being in the business. 
i _ Mr. Carrns: The case of the private grain trade was clearly stated yester- 
- day here, and to the Stamp Commission some weeks ago. They are merchants. 
They buy wheat from the farmer at a set price, and they protect themselves 
through hedging and turning over the risk to the speculator to sell it at another 
price. In other words, they are primarily concerned in making a margin 
_ between the price they buy at from the farmers and the price they sell at. I 
am discussing some differences. I am discussing what the effect of Russian 
wheat this fall will be on all the farmers of western Canada, and the whole eco- 
| 4 nomic structure of the country. They are two totally different matters. 
a Mr. Mutuins: In 1926 I stood behind this wheat pool, and so did my friend 
| sc here who is not saying very much. I was on the job, and I feel my obligations 
| _ strongly. I do not understand why my friend is not ‘saying anything. He 
© knows my attitude. ° : 3 
Mr. CAMPBELL: He has not had a chance so far; so many others have talked. 
Mr. Muuurns: You have had lots of opportunities. 
- A MemsBer: How much money have you in it? | 
a Mr. Moutuins: I have my reputation at stake. To-day I come back after 
_ five years, and the activities you have been through do not suit me. I will be 
» frank. There is something wrong. If these people can handle 5 per cent and you 
. handle 5 per cent,.and you are coming here asking for Dominion grants and 
Provincial grants, and going around the country—I do not like it. - 
- -Hon. Mr. Moruerwetu: Mr. Chairman, if there is any financial embar- 
_ rassment in the pool operations to-day, is it not due to giving too much rather 
_ than too little to the farmer. The advance payments in 1929 proved to be 
more than the wheat was worth. That is the situation. 
: Mr. Gartanp: Not more than it was worth; more than it got on the market. 
Mr. Catrns: That is quite true. 
| Hon. Mr. Moruerwe.t: In the initial payment of 1929 you gave $1 a 
_ bushel and the previous vear it was 85 cents. If there was any mistake made at 
all it was made in making that advance payment to the farmer too big. Is that 
right? | 
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Mr. Cairns: Yes. _ ; Be ee ee | 
Hon. Mr. Moruprweiu: When the wheat got down to $1.15 then the banks 
got anxious about it? ie : 
Mr. Carrns: Yes. ; | 
Hon. Mr, Moruprweiu: Did you drop the initial price as soon as the ‘banks 
asked? cee, 
Mr. Carrns: Yes. | | , 
Mr. CarmMiIcHAEL: There is a feeling amongst a great many people, possibly 
in this committee and in the country that the pool is in a bad financial way. 
It owes several million dollars. The governments of the various provinces have 
guaranteed that amount. They are likély to be called upon to pay it—the ordin- 
ary tax payer, pool and non-pool will have to make it up.. Now, the question 
I want to put to you is this: is it not a fact that through the operation of the 


pool elevators this year, and possibly in succeeding years, through legitimate 


charges on the handling of grain, that entire debt can be liquidated without 
any taxation or charge upon anybody outside of those who market their grain 
through the pool? i Se . 
_ Mr, Carrns: I will answer that in this way. The three provinces together 
owe the Provincial Governments something in the vicinity of 24 or 25 million 
dollars. In the case of Alberta and Saskatchewan the assets of these pools— 
the terminal and provincial elevators are greatly in excess of the liability to 
the Provincial Governments. In the case of Manitoba the assets were hardly. 
equal to their liability. In all three provinces satisfactory arrangements—I am 
not at liberty to divulge the details—have been carried out whereby the Provin- 
cial Governments will pay the money to the banks on a certain basis, and they 
will get concurrently with those payments from the Provincial Governments to — 
the banks an equal payment from the Provincial Pools gained from the operat- 
ing of pool elevators and the earnings of these pool elevators, without any 
taxation whatever. 


Mr. Bowman: That is wit the situation in Manitoba. 


Mr. Carrns: In Manitoba, I should add there, Premier Bracken in out- 
lining his plan stated on many occasions—just as did the other two Premiers— 
that the reason for the Provincial Governments getting behind the pools was | 
that they were of great benefit to non-pool farmers as well as pool farmers. 
Premier Bennett brought that out plainly in an extract in his speech which [ 
read yesterday. The total liability of Manitoba pool elevators to the Manitoba 
Government is approximately three and a half million dollars. Mr, Bracken 
has outlined a scheme whereby that amount will be considerably reduced. It 
will be repaid on an amortization plan in twenty years out of the earnings of 
the pool elevators. You are right as far as the tax payers are concerned, There 
is a difference there. I will justify that on the ground the three provincial 
Premiers have spoken of as well as Mr. Bennett, that when the government is 
behind the pool and finances it, not only pool members benefit but everybody 
benefits, because the price is kept up as the result of those operations. 


Mr. Bowman: Another question is based on past experience of the earn- 
ings of these elevators. How long a time would it take to liquidate the labili- 
ties of the pool? 

Mr, Carns: Based on experience, they could be Jiquidated a good deal 
- quicker than twenty years, and I think they are going to make arrangements 
to pay it off without any possibility of embarrassment to the finances of the 
pool elevators. It can be done, because those of you who are aware of the 
facts unquestionably know that in Saskatchewan quite a few million dollars 
have been refunded and paid as dividends to the farmers on the excess earnings 
of the elevators. - 
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| oa f Me: Meicnve: ee tae aet aerators banilt at points where’ a farmer bag 

_ hypothecated his farm. It does not belong to the pool, but he has put his farm in — 
for the sake of building an elevator. 

« Mr. Catrns: Do you mean that he has hypothecated his farm? 

Mr. Muturns: Yes. His farm is tied up. 

Mr. Carrns: I have never heard of such a thing. 


‘Mr. Mututns: I may be Oey informed, but I understood it was at 
~ McAuley. 
a Mr. Catrns: I should say that I do not think there is any such case in 
_ the whole of Canada, I am quite certain of it. 
Mr. Muturys: I was told there is a farm tied up on account of being con- 
nected with the building of a pool elevator. 
_ Mr. Bowman: No. The produce grown on that farm is : be delivered to 
- the pool elevator, but not his farm—the farm is not hypothecated. 
mt WEN. MIDELINS: Can he get a lien on his farm?- 
Mr. Bowman: Certainly he can. 
—: Mr. Mutts: ‘He does not deliver his’ grain to the pool elevator at all, but 
in regard to the building of the elevator he hypothecated his farm in some way. 
Mr. Bowwtan: He has got the +tong idea. 
Hon. Mr. MotHERWELL: I would like to ask this question. Mr. Richard- 
son raised the question of the probability of antagonizing European markets 
against Canadian wheat if we should have any form of government board or 
. control, and Mr. Cairns indicated that his information was of an cpposite 
} nature, but he had nothing to prove it. Now, may I ask Mr. Cairns if he has 
| \4 , anything to indicate how many of the wheat exporting countries have some 
_ kind of government control? There are something like fifteen or eighteen coun- 
- tries which ship wheat in varying quantities. How many of those countries 
have some form of control, and how many have not. If it is shown that at 
least two or three have some form of control, it also anos that the system has 
~ not antagonized markets. 
Mr. Catrns: I have never quite approached the thing in that way. -I- 
~ might refer you to this bulletin called “ Grain Future’s Speculation.” There is 
. something there dealing with operations in all the principal countries of the 
~ world. L might refer you to pages 22 to 34. This bulletin was up-to-date in 
ey 1931. Since then there have been considerable changes in Yugoslavia and 
-in Czechoslovakia. 


Hon. Mr. MorHrerwkiu: Has Sweden any control? 

| Mr. Catrns: Sweden is going to introduce a wheat, board. Norway has 
| one and Latvia has one. 
. Mr. Rowe: What is Switzerland’s export? 


| Mr. Carrns: Switzerland is a big importer and gets practically all her 

“ wheat from Canada. In Czechoslovakia they are introducing a similar measure. 
Australia, in one of those cables I read yesterday—the government is re-intro- 
ducing the compulsory pool there with some other regulations. What success 
: it will have I do not know. The Russian Government has undertaken plans to 
| construct an up-to-date line of elevators. The United States, of course, has a 
Farm Wheat Board. Australia has an export bonus. The Russian Government, 
of course, has complete control, and all of them do a big export business. 


Hon. Mr. Mornerweii: There is a very large proportion of the export- 
_ able surplus which is under some form of government control? 


Mr. Carrns: Yes, : 
_ Mr. Rowe: - With regard to 1928, what system had the Argentine? 
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Mr. Catrns: That same system that Mr. Richardson referred to yester- | 


day as a bad system, the Argentine has. The facilities for handling the grain © 


are bad and the internal charges are infinitely higher than ours, and ‘the export 
companies, which have the monopoly on Argentine wheat, have not moved back 
into the country as we have done and provided facilities. : 

Hon. Mr. MoruHerwetu: Mr. Cairns, your suggestion, as I take it in your 
final alternative is that the pools relieve the farmer from his obligation to 
deliver, allowing him tc sell direct if he wants to do so, but that the pools shall 
have some financial backing. Would.a better way of getting out of the diffi- 
culty not be for the pools to bring all the elevators in the provinces into one 
farmer elevator system, similar to the United Grain Growers or the old Saskat- 
chewan Co-operative, and run it as a farmer company—would that not be more 
effective and efficient? oe: fe 


Mr. Carrns: I do not think that would deal with the vital problem at all; 


because it would be quite easy for each Provincial Pool to operate those eleva- 
tors as such, as handling fecilities, but they are only warehousing facilities, not 
marketing facilities, and that would not deal with the question of keeping the 
wheat from flooding the market. It has no bearing on the matter of doing 
something to prevent a glut of the market during those months. Hf you buy the 
erain or allow them the alternative to go on the open market, you will have to 
hedge it, and the pressure will still be on the market. You have to provide some 
means, some body, or some power for assuming the risk of the difference 


between the amount of wheat offered, and taken. In normal years the specu- — 


lators perform that function; this year they are dead; and somebody has to 


step in and-perform that risk, and western Canada feels that the most economic — 


and the most satisfactory way of handling it is through some form of Dominion 
financing and co-operation. 

- Mr. Suaver: You say the speculator performs that function. ‘That is 
interesting to me as an easterner. I remember, if I got the impression correctiy, 
at the time the Wheat Pool was formed, statements were made that insteaa of the 
money going into the pockets of the farmers of the west, it went into the pockets 
of speculators. It was largely to do away with speculation that the pool was 
formed. Now, vou made the statement that one of the determining factors is 
the lack of speculation; so do you mean that the speculator has his uses? 

Mr. Carrns: Under the existing system, he certainly has a very. important 
function to perform. Many farmers in Western Canada believe that that system 


is unsound; that a better one can be performed; but unless you have complete © 


co-operation, or some means whereby all the farmers will carry their own risk 


I believe it is to the farmer’s benefit to do it. As long as you have the present 


method of marketing, speculation is a very necessary element in the existing 


system and its absence is certainly to be regretted. 
Mr. Muturns: Do you think we should have a 100 per cent pool? 


Mr. Cairns: I do not want to go into that matter. I am an employee ot” 


the Central Selling Agency. I have no personal axe to grind. That is purely a 


matter for provincial pools. I am just as much an employee of the Alberta Pool — 
as I am of the Saskatchewan Pool, and I would rather not be involved in that — 


discussion. 


Mr. Hay: You believe that hedging is necessary under the present system? | 


Mr. Catrns: I believe it goes without saying that no grain company would 
be willing this year to take the risk of buying the grain and being able to sell it; 


I think Mr. Richardson made it perfectly clear that the custom of the grain trade 


is to hedge as they buy. Some of them did not do that in 1929 and some of then 
lost money. I think it is quite true that in the large bulk of the grain bought by - 
‘the grain companies they must have some form of protection, and they transfe 
the risk. | eS 
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| Mr. Hay: You deny the charge that your organization purposely held grain 
| off the market with a view to increasing or getting a better price to the farmer. 
| You say you sold whenever you could get a decent price for the grain. Now, I 
| differ with you there, and I think the farmers of the country will differ with you 
| very largely with respect to that statement, because I am informed by men who 
| had grain to sell—pool members—that they were advised to hold their grain 
| for higher prices—not to sell it—and more than that, I understand that in order 
|| to induce the farmers to hold their grain, that you offered a bonus of 6 per cent 
_ to pool members who would hold their grain until after the Christmas period. 
- Is not that a fact? | ase 

| - Mr. Carrns: I will answer that question in two parts. In the first place, 
| pool farmers were not advised to hold their grain for higher prices; in the second 
| place, pool grain was sold, as I think a careful analysis of the records will clearly 
| indicate, in accordance with demand. The pool made no attempt whatever to 
hold that wheat back. It tried in every way it could to export its wheat, as 
indicated by the fact which I pointed out that in a five-year period we marketed 
| 51-4 per cent of the crop, and hold some 43 per cent in the carry-over. Regard- 
| ing the 6 per cent, you are referring to farm storage. 

. Mr. Hay: You sold more in 1928 than you did in 1929. 


4 Mr. Catrns: Yes, because there were more people wanting to buy. The 
_ world exports of wheat in 1928-29 were. 935,000,000 bushels; in 1929-30 they were 
| only 640,000,000 bushels, a difference of over 300,000,000 bushels. Now, with 
| regard to your other question about the pool paying 6 per cent—. 

4 Mr. Hay: Six cents a bushel. 

Mr. Catrns: No; never anything [ike that. 


Mr. Hay: They offered that. They made the offer to the farmers to bid 
|| them six cents a bushel for all ithe wheat they would hold in their bins until after 
| Christmas. | 

‘a Mr. Cairns: That is not correct. With reference to farm storage, Mr. 
| Richardson made it quite clear yesterday that the farm was the cheapest place 
| to store wheat. The pool attempted, by paying a small amount on farm storage, 
} to stem the heavy tide of deliveries in the fall, but it was not very successful, 
- because they did not pay them enough to induce the farmers to hold it back. 

Mr. Loucks: It only amounted to 3 per cent. 

: Mr. Lucas: Do I understand you to say that the pool handled 43 per cent 
_ of the carry-over? 

> Mr. Carrns: On the average for a five-year period, and it handled 51-4 
_ per cent of the grain marketed. 


2 Mr. Brown: I want to come back to the problem with which we are con- 
- fronted, the question of the marketing of the coming crop through government 
assistance. Supposing that the third alternative is the one we should adopt, I 
_ would lke to know just what is being requested of the government, and what | 
assistance would be expected. Now, we know that the pools are financially em- 
_barrassed. That is a mild way of putting it. We know that that financial 
embarrassment will interfere with credit at the banks. Now, is it expected or 
desirable that the government should step in and guarantee the line of credit 
» which is ordinarily furnished to grain handling companies by the banks—that 
the government would assume the function that the banks have hitherto dis- 
charged in regard to the pool; is that what is wanted? If a man wants to sell 
grain through the pools and get the whole of his money, is that the source 
through which it is going to come? ) 

__ Mr. Cairns: No. I am simply giving you my own views on this subject. 
Now, with regard to the two alternatives, the National Wheat Board, and the 
Interprovincial Wheat Board—if they are out of the question I think there is 
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a good deal of merit in the other alternative, that if members be given an — 
opportunity to secure the full market price of the grain, that will be hedged on 
the market to protect the pool against any loss, and for that proportion of the - 
grain which is held off the market, if the farmers are taking the risk of change 
in the price, the Dominion Government will finance that portion of the wheat. 
It is essentially the same thing as was done last year by the Provincial Govern- 
ments. 
The CuairMAN: That would have the effect of stabilizing Canadian prices. 
What effect would that have on world prices? | : 

Mr. Catrns: I am going to answer that by bringing up a very controversial 
point. From what knowledge I have as a student of economics, I believe that 
the notion that the Liverpool price is the world’s price is untrue. It is just as 
much a truism to say that the Canadian price is never more than such and such ~ 
under the Liverpool price. That is tantamount to saying that the price of wheat 
in Canada is equal to the quotation in Liverpool, plus transportation charges. 
The Liverpool market is a cash market. It is a very restricted and limited 
affair which both grain men in Canada and in the United States are afraid of 
because it is so narrow. It is primarily the reflection of the cheapest wheat 
available in the world in considerable volume, which is based largely on Argen- 
tine wheat. When anything is done in Winnipeg touching the market, there is — 
no denying the fact that it affects all markets. Throughout Europe last fall 
when I was travelling, everybody said, ‘“ what is the explanation of all the 
bearish stuff that is coming from Winnipeg?” I said that there was some short 
selling. The pool was selling a good deal, and there was a certain amount of 
‘uncertainty, and a certain amount of hedging of other wheat on the Winnipeg 
market. We have the same situation this year. This notion that because some- 
thing is done in Canada to stabilize the market it will result in Canada being 
left holding the bag is fallacious. Of course, anything that happens in Winni- 
peg and Chicago has an important effect on the markets of the world. ~ 

Mr. Rowe: In the 1928 market there was some controversy with regard to 
our maintaining our position in the world market. How does that compare with 
the marketing of the Argentine crop. Did the Argentine maintain a greater 
proportion of her normal world trade? 

Mr. Cairns: In marketing the 1928 crop, the Argentine had a very large 
surplus after 1928 was over. It is true that for reasons I explained before we 
had an enormous carry-over—about 130,000,000 bushels—against a normal 
carry-over of sixty from the 1928 crop. They marketed a large portion of that 
in the beginning of the year 1929, and they did that for the reasons I explained 
before. The wheat was afloat unsold and could not be sold. There were scores 
of boats filled up with grain. I think Mr. Smith in his evidence said that the 
people of Canada were in the same boat, and that the stuff could not be 
exported. | 

Mr. Rown: I think it is generally understood that the facilities for handling 
erain there are not as good as they are in Canada, and at that time they were not 
receiving a good price. In other words, they must have been successful in their 
salesmanship of wheat, because whether it was afloat on the boats or in Canada, — 
it was difficult to sell. 

Mr. Cartrns: There was a lot more wheat available in the world—three or 
four hundred million bushels more than could possibly be eaten. The Argentine | 
had shipped their stuff. It was moved to England. There was congestion in the 
United Kingdom ports. How, in the name of common sense, could Canada have 
pushed a great stream against them, and have two congestions instead of one? 
It is not reasonable. | 

Mr. Bowman: I would like to go back to the question we are here to con- 
sider. I thought I had the matter pretty well cleared up as to your suggestion _ 
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| s Be antib vou gave your answer. ot Mr. Brown. ee you suggest that the pools are 
going to do part of their financing through the bank and part of their financing 
x through the Federal Government? What is your suggestion? | 
‘Mr. Carrns: I am giving you my thoughts as they come to my mind. In 
so far as grain was sold outright, it could be heldged and finances arranged to 
‘s = take care of a relatively small line of credit DECeary for that. 
_ Hon. Mr. Stevens: By whom? 
= -Mr. Cairns: Hither through the banks or through the government. The 
- amount involved is much smaller because you are protecting yourself by selling 
futures against the deliveries received from the farmers in the country. 
2 Mr. Bowman: That is the point. When Mr. Richardson was giving his 
| - evidence I made it a point to ask him this question: were they in a position— 
: _ the trade as we commonly understand that term—to do their own financing and 
carry on; and the answer was yes. Now, as I understood your proposition in 
your first answer to me, it was that you must have a guarantee from the 
3 Dominion Government for every bushel which you handle? 
___-Mr. Cairns: No, I am just referring to pool wheat. 
_ Mr. Bowman: I am referring to pool wheat too. 

_ Mr. Catrns: I am taking an initial payment and waiting to see what the © 
wheat sells for. In so far as pool members deliver their grain to pool elevators 
~and want the full market price, there is no reason why the pools can not handle 

= Bhat the same as the grain trade, because the amount of money involved is rela- 
_ tively small. The other point is to take the load off the market. By taking 
- that wheat out of the market it has, of course, a stimulating effect es that 
market. 
- Mr. Bowman: What is your proposition in so far as the Dominion Gov- 
_ ernment is concerned? _ 
'_. Mr. Carrns: As I indicated, I think ee is merit in something along that 
- line. I haven’t had a chance to give definite phovent to it. I say that some 
¥ method like that could, I think, be worked out. 
Mr. Gartanp: Might I follow that up by asking this pie a question? 
~ Is not the idea one of creating some stabilizing factor that would have to be 
- administered through, say, a Department of Government or a committee or 
: commission to arrange for the taking up of the surplus hedges on a flooded 
- market next fall? When the crop goes on, some form of organization will be 
3 necessary? 
j Mr. Carrns: Yes. 
a Mr. GarRLAND: But a far superior method would be a more _ intelligent 
4 method of handling the situation. 
Mr. Catrns: Most emphatically, if it is possible to get it. A think that is 
~ the most economical and most businesslike way to do it, if it is possible to do it. 
_ Mr. Bowman: That is for handling all the market; but ue idea a moment 
ago was not to handle all the market. 
3 Mr. Cairns: T na is in case these other things are found not to be avail- 
able. 
: ‘Mr. Bowman: In other Soe you Sapper the view rece by Mr. Rich-- 
q ardson that a crutch should be put under the market through some instrument? 
Mr. Cairns: Through some instrument. Handling it in that way would 
_ be my third choice. 
Mr. Bowman: Or by buying on the open market. 


Mr. Catrns: Yes. _ 
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Mr. Brown: Supposing we did adopt the proposal of a wheat. boned in Cink” 
case’ would the farmer have the option of taking an initial payment and wait- 
ing for the final payment. 

Mr. Catrns: I think— 

Mr. Brown: Or getting the full market price for a wheat at that time; 
would that not be your proposition? 

Mr. Cairns: No; I think the wheat board—every farmer would take an 
initial payment, because if they did not, if they took the full market value, it 
would amount to the Dominion eovernment setting the price definitely, and then 
either taking the loss or profit, whatever it was sold for. With a wheat board, 
the farmer gets an initial payment. 

Mr. Boyns: That is not the pooling system; you take your chance with it, 
sell it on the open market, and in that case you are not pooling the wheat, you 
are merely acting as a buyer in that case. 

Mr. Catrns: Yes, exactly, in as far as the wheat is not pooled, it is handled 
precisely the same as the co-operative elevator houses handle it, buy from the 
farmer direct. 

Mr. Boyes: Have you been doing that in the past? 

Mr. Carns: We have never conducted it in the past, never did it before. | 

Mr. Brown: Coming back to the proposition, | want to see if I can get it 
clear as to what is likely to happen. Let -us suppose that half the wheat were 
pooled, and the other half sold outright. What would be the position then, 
would the pool be in a position to handle that half that was pooled as formerly, 
and that only government help would be required to carry it into effect? 

Mr. Catrns: No, I would say the amount pooled would require Dom- 
inion government financing, and of course, Dominion government incorpora- 
tion. 
Mr. Peruny: Mr. Smith was asked to stay over to give us some informa- 
tion, and I would suggest that Mr. Smith be called now for a few minutes. 

Mr. Rowe: Before you call Mr. Smith, I should like to get>e little infor- | 
mation on one answer. Did you say that 43 per cent was held by the pools, 
or was 43 per cent the amount.of wheat held during the last five years? 
Mr. Cairns: Forty-three per cent of it was held by the pool. 

Mr. Rowe: I just wondered— 
Mr. Carrns: Here are the figures. In hess five years the average amount 
of the total carry-over— 3 
Mr. Rowe: Of wheat. 
| Mr. Catrns: Of wheat in Canada, the total carry-over in these five years | 
was 441,000,000 bushels. The pool held of that total at the end of July, that 
is, for the pool year, 190,600,000 bushels, or in other words, the pool held 438-2 
per ee of the total carry-over for these five years. 

. Rowe: That was the amount. 

ar. CatRNs: 42-2. per cent of wheat in Canada; and during the same five 
years the pool received from farmers in Canada 51:4 per cent of all wheat 
delivered. | 

The CHairmMAN: I am in the hands of the committee. What is your sug- 
gestion as to hearing Mr. Smith? 2 

Mr. GaruANp: Just one question, before you call Mr. Smith. Certain 
charges have been made with regard to the dealings of the wheat pool prior to 
this year on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. That what extent has the pool 
sold wheat on the exchange prior to 1931? 

y Mr. Carrns: You say, to what een has the pet sold wheat or bought 
wheat! 
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= -Mr. Gantann: Wither sold or bought wheat. - 
_ Mr. Catrns: As far as buying is concerned, I believe they did, but as far 
_ as selling is concerned— ~ : 
Mr. Buarrs You have two books there, will they be available to the 
committee? : ieee | | | 
| ; Mr. ‘Carrns: Yes, they are being produced. | : 
© . . The Cuarman: Is ‘it your pleasure that Mr. Smith should be heard? 
o ; Agreed. ¢ . Be 
| Mr. Bowman: I think I would like to ask Mr. Cairns some questions 
= later. , 
The CHatrman: I do not think we shall discharge Mr. Cairns just yet. 
_ -‘Sypney Srrx called. 
| The Cuatrman: I understand from the Minister of Agriculture, and I 
= believe it 1s the wish of the committee that this subject should have the fullest ; 
_ investigation, and for that reason I do not think we should discharge Mr. 
.- Cairns .as a witness yet. 
_ Mr. Bowman: Quite -right. : | | 
= Mr, Myers: Perhaps Mr. Smith can tell us now by and large, what effect 
ft this hedging business has on the wheat trade. Personally, I think it is a 
| gigantic mistake. That is my personal opinion. JI should like to be convinced 
otherwise. : , 
_ _ Mr. Smrru: In regard to hedging, the term hedging as used, simply means 
_ the selling of the wheat to somebody. That. is what it means, exactly. One 
_ of the gentlemen, speaking to us this morning, stated that when a hedge was 
' made, and the market we will say went down—I think it was Dr. Donnelly — 
_ went down ten cents, that the hedge then went out of the market some way, 
_ as<I understood it. Well now, when a hedge is made it is simply a sale of 
E wheat. ; - 
a Mr. Mynrs: Does it means a second sale? 
= Mr. Smiru: It means a sale of wheat. A hedge is a sale, that is all it is, 
_ absolutely. Now then, a sale of the wheat therefore, is not a sale of wheat 
_ exactly for export, it may be export, it may be for home consumption; it may 
be for speculation or it may be for any purpose; but it is a sale of wheat. 
_ That is what a hedge means. 
2 ‘Mr. Myers: Supposing I deliver 1,000 bushels of wheat to the open trade 
_ or to the pool, am I all through with my wheat? 
Ee Mr. Brown: It is likely you are. 
_ The CuHatrman: Order, gentlemen. : 
s _ Mr. Smrrx: If you deliver it. If you sell the wheat and deliver it, cer- 
_ tainly I would say you are through with it, and have got your money. | 
Mr. Myers: Is not that the right way? : oe 
4 Mr. Smiru: That is the right way, yes. And that is what you do when 
' you are hedging wheat. You simply sell it, if you deliver it to-day, the next 
_ day, or any day. | : 
_ _. The Cuarrman: It is not fair to the witness nor to the reporter to have 
_ this noise carried on, it is impossible to hear what is being said when you 
_ gentlemen are talking among yourselves in this way. 
r Mr. Gartanp: I should like to ask the witness a question. Every hedge 
is an actual transaction in actual wheat, is it? 
Mr. Siru: It is potentially so; it is intended to be so, but as you know, 
_ Mr. Garland, quite well, when a hedge is made on wheat, wheat must be 
_ delivered on that sale. IfI made a sale to you of 5,000 bushels of October wheat, 
me .31163—8 . - 
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T have to deliver you 5,000 October wheat, but you may sell to me or somebody 
else in the meantime, step out of the contract, but there always remains a buyer 
and a seller in connection with the contract and many traders may have been 
eliminated. . 

Mr. Brown: Eventually the sale is delivered. 

Mr. Smiru: Eventually there is delivery, and delivery is always contem- 
plated, and must be contemplated. There is no such thing as a sale of wind. 

Mr. Gartanp: Even in the hedging system, a single thousand bushel unit 
of wheat may be sold several times. 

Mr. Smiru: Oh, yes; yes, it may. , : 

Mr. Gartanp: Actually, wheat on the other side may have the same 
experience. | . 

‘Mr. SmitH: Yes. ? 

The CHAIRMAN: What have you to say, Mr. Smith, about Mr. Garland’s 
proposition for stabilizing the prices this fall? . 

Mr. Smiru: Well, that seems to be— 

The CHAIRMAN: That is the important matter before the committee, and 
on which we desire information. . . 

Mr. Smiru: I must say I was very much interested in the proposition and 
the proposal that had been made about putting a crutch under the market or 
helping in any way to assist the market. I think we all have some idea that 
something may be necessary; but we must bear in mind this: that we have 
not looked on the other side of the situation at all. We have looked on our 
selling side and wondered how we were going to get rid of it. But there is a 
side that we have to keep in mind, and that is the chance of the market. The 
market is at a low level now. Neither the Canadian crop nor the American 
spring wheat crop, nor the European crop nor the Russian crop is made yet. 
They are not made. We have not got the crops yet. But they are in prospect. 7 
I think that we must keep that before us; that this disastrous decline which is 
so much talked about now, may never take place. There may be, instead of 
that, a turn for prices on the upward trend, but in case it may take place, it 
seems to me that the best plan of handling the grain crop this fall is to handle 
it through the open market with the exception, possibly, that the government 
may have to take some such step that it may see necessary, if the great disaster _ 
that so many people seem to fear, does really take place. But we cannot project 
ourselves now to three months ahead and know what is going to happen regarding 
those growing crops; and anything that does happen will probably be in favour 
of a slight turn of the market upward. I think that is the situation. 


Hon. Mr. Moruerwe.u: It looks that way now. < 


Mr. Smiru: It looks that way way now. We should keep that in mind; 
but on the other hand, if we had some provision, some enabling legislation 


whereby the government could step in, through, Mr. MacFarland—I think his — 


name has been mentioned by everybody here—we are not here to represent any — 
plan exactly, but if that were possible, it would seem to fill the needs of the © 
situation. 


Mr. Brown: Would it be open for the government to purchase wheat on 
the market? | 


Mr. Smrrit: I think that the government should purchase wheat on the open 
market, and they could take a little time later on and sell wheat on the open 
market if they wanted to. 


Mr. GarLanp: Your suggestion is, Mr. MacFarland should be made the 
medium through which such purchases shall take place? ie 
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Mr. Smiru: I do not say that exactly. I would not like to make a sug- 
gestion that would be prejudicial to me later. I think some such plan has been 
worked in the past, and would be quite a reasonable thing. Mr. MacFarland 
or some other man would be empowered to step in and buy in.the open market 
if the government thought it was wise at the time. , 


Mr. Myers: Let me ask this question: let us forget for a moment that we 
are in this present year, 1931, and that prices are low. Take any average year 
when wheat is offered at an average price, is it not true that at a certain time in 
the fall of the year when there is a big lot of wheat on hand, that prices drop 
a little for a while? | ) 

Mr. SmirH: Well, I think so. 

Mr. Myers: That is so with potatoes and turnips and everything else. 


Mr. Suir: I think when there is an oversupply on the market it is quite 
certain that the oversupply will cause a fluctuation in prices. When there are 
more sellers than buyers I think that is true, but, however, usually there are 


more buyers than sellers— 


Mr. Myers: Usually that happens in the natural course of events every 
year with every farm product. ? 
Mr. Smit: Oh, it does not happen every year with every farm product. 

I have known times on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange when there were rising 
prices right through the fall. 

Mr. Myers: Through the bulk of the shipping season? 

Mr. Smiru: Right through the shipping season, the bulk time of grain, the 
_end of the fall term. And, then I have known other times when there was no 
rising, years when we have had large surpluses, the world’s surplus of wheat, 
were not sold. This year we have those large surpluses, and the trouble is that 
it is a world problem, ‘and not confined to us alone. 


Mr. Myers: Would not you naturally expect a rise this fall? 


Mr. SmirH: I think that the surplus is slowly being absorbed. I think, as 
Mr. Cairns said this morning, that the American winter wheat board surplus is _ 
the only thing in the market that, to my mind, might, if they tried to dump it 
suddenly, cause a very bad situation. 


Mr. GARLAND: We have cur own surplus. 


Mr. SmirH: Yes, but we are working that off of course, working it off all 
the time. There has been wheat sold by Mr. MacFarland right straight along. 
We have been working it off, but not as well as we might, because of the business 
speculators who have been referred to. They are not buying as other years, 1 
spent three months in Europe this year, and I called upon the trade and saw a 
great many people, and I think the bins of Europe are absolutely almost empty 
of grain. If nothing should occur to make them wish to lay in a supply of grain, 
I should think the whole prcblem would be cleared up, in regard to this surplus. 

Mr. Donnexiy: Do you expect a shortage of speculators this year? 

Mr. SmitH: I do not know how you can tell how many speculators are going 
to come in or not. Speculators come like a drove of sheep, as a general rule. I 
should not use that word, but they run in the same direction. 

Mr. Brown: Who are these speculators? 


Mr. SmiruH: The farmers are speculators, the merchants, and everybody 
else. We all love to speculate. I do not know of any man who does not like to 
_ take a chance on something; it is human nature. I think therefore, that there 

may be more, as far as— 


The CHAirMAN; Order, gentlemen. It is impossible to hear what is going on, 
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Mr. Smirn: Regarding the possibility of speculators in the market this _ 
year, I do not know who can tell whether there will be speculators in the market _ 
- or not, . ie 

Mr. Pertey: Did you ever know of a time when there was nobody to buy 
and sell— . eee 

Mr. Donnetiy: In the open market there is always somebody to buy at. 
some price. oe | Cee | 
Mr, Peruzy: Is it not true with regard to the erain market as to the stock — 
market, that there is a dearth of speculators to-day? re 

Mr. Smivra: Yes. The trend of speculation is at a much lower volume 
than it was formerly. we . 

Mr. Bowman: Groups are liable to come in any time. 3 

The Cuamman: You do not think the government should come in and 
buy a certain amount to stabilize the prices? Would they stand much danger — 
of losing? oe Smee ae 

Mr. Smivia: I would think there are 9 chances to 1—I do not like to — 
prophesy, because next year I may be. called back, and I may be met with the ~ 
prophecy. I think that the chances are 9 to 1 of there being a slight rise in 
prices this fall. I think that Mr. Garland spoke of that statistically, and I 
think that there are 9 chances to 1 that there will be a rise in prices rather than — 
a decline. eee 

Hon. Mr. MorHerweuyt: About that. | ee 

Mr. SmirH: I would say it might come this fall. I think we are at a low 
level of prices now. . 

Mr. Moruerweuu: It looks as if it will be better this year. 

Mr. Muuiins: In other words, we are turning the corner for higher prices. 

Mr. Borges: You have expressed your opinion, that you thought it would 
be wise on the part of the government to purchase some wheat. Now, we will 
say that they bought wheat at 60 cents, would you say that that should be 
bought on the market, or bought in farmers’ wheat. | , 
| Mr. Smira: If you buy it through the open market, you are buying 

farmers’ wheat. er 

Mr. Boyss: If they bought it at 60 cents, and-it went to 70 cents, would the 
ee secure the profit, or if it went back to 45 cents, would they stand the 
loss‘ 

Mr. SmitH: I would say if the government secured a profit they could turn 
it into the western relief fund which will have to be established this year. If they 
make a loss they, will have to stand it. ates 

- Hon. Mr. Moruerweuu: They are bound to do it, anyway. 


Mr. SuHaver: When you were in Europe did you find any antagonism on the 
part of the buyers, or was there a friendly feeling? : 


Mr. Smrru: I found this—as I say, I do not want to engage in a controversy 
with the pool or with their method of handling grain—I found this, that. there 
was a sales resistance set up in most of the places where I was. Generally, I 
would say they considered that they had been held up, as they said, to make them 
pay higher prices for wheat than obtained. They felt that we had tried to hold 
them up, and the pool probably was an active agency in a large way over there 
in the selling of wheat; and they seemed to think, as far as I could get the con- - 
sensus of opinion that they were being held up. They were not in favour of buy-— 
ing the grain the way that it had been introduced. Merchants felt that the intro- 
ducing of agents by the pool system would be putting them out of the trade, and 
they are against it. It was not a personal matter in the sense of personal hatred, 
but a personal matter in the sense that the merchant felt that he was locked out 
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S of the trade, and that was the feeling all over the country. They would sooner 
handle the trade of other countries, rather than the Canadian wheat trade, 
__ because they could make a profit out of it and handle it through the regular 
channels of trade. Now that is the general idea that I got. 3 
_ Mr. Garuanp: Mr. Chairman, how does that coincide with the fact that 
according to the figures that the trade held back more grain than the pool did. 
ee Mr. Bowman: That is not what Mr. Cairns said. 
_ Mr. Smirx: I think I could— 

_ Mr. Boys: 43 per cent held back. | 3 
Mr. Smiru: Mr. Garland, we have to keep this in mind, the surplus that was 
held back in Canada did not help the grain trade at all. That was sold out 
through hedges in the market. It may have been individuals who were foolish 
enough to think that the market was going up. It was no help to the grain 
| ‘trade at all. | , | : 
Be Mr. Mutuins: In other words, it did the trade no good. | mee 
a _ Mr. Smiru: It did the trade no good. It might have been owned by millers, 
__ speculators, farmers and everybody else. I think that the great majority was 
held by farmers. 3 : 
Mr. DonneLty: The great majority was. held by speculators. 
|. Mr. Smiru: Yes, I think the great majority was held by speculators of some 
| — kind, whether farmers or not. | 
~. Mr. Donnetny: The majority were Canadian people. 
_ Mr. Smiru: Yes, I think so. 

= eae Mr. Moruerwetu: Does the grain exchange, as such, trade in wheat 
rat all’ | . : 

Mr. Situ: No. : 

Hon. Mr. Moruerweny: At a®profit to themselves? 


Mr. Smiru: Individuals do so, maybe, one way or another, but not as an 
organization. The big companies in the grain exchange are those who have to 
borrow much money from the bank, and that is given them on the basis that 
they have to keep the grain sold. I am sure you will be interested in that. We 
_ have to make a statement to the bankers showing how much grain we are carry- 

ing in our elevators, and what sales we have against it, so that they cannot 
speculate in it. I think I know all about the speculators in the grain business. 
_ Primarily the grain exchange is an exchange to trade in grain, to buy and sell it 
and make a profit on the operation. It is not, as was said by Mr. Richardson, a 
“Christmas tree.” It is out to make a legitimate profit in the operation of the 
business. : ; . 
Mr. Donnetiy: In the buying and selling of grain. . 
a Mr. Smiru: Yes. 


Mr. Gartanp: Nominally I think that is correct, but speculation by the 
members in grain do undoubtedly take place, as I had a personal experience 
that I have not forgotten, having shipped my wheat to a private grain dealer, and 
it was discovered that he had been speculating, and I lost my car of wheat. 

Mr: Smirn: Yes. That was an unfortunate experience, 

Mr. Gartanp: I'll tell the world it was, 

- Mr. Smiru: I think it will be fair to say this: that the whole west is hope- 
ful; everybody in the west is imbued with the hopeful spirit. It radiates out 
there; everybody wants to take a chance on the long side. We are more bullish 
_ than bearish. There will always be speculators in something out there. 
Mr. Donnetiy: Is it not a fact that about 90 per cent of the farmers, 
speaking largely, always speculate on wheat to go up? 
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Mr, Smiru; Yes, that is right. : ; 

Mr. Myers: The grain buyers in western Canada have to go to the banks 
from time to time; is there any danger that they will not get money this fall? 

Mr, Smiru: No, there is no danger of any concern of any financial respon- | 
sibility not getting the backing he needs. On the average they all have some 
security out there, and they must have the cash to handle the business; and 
those bankers, as I say, compel them to buy and make sales, and I do not 
think there is any danger regarding that. There is plenty of money to handle 
the trade in a trading sense, but they will not handle it in a speculative sense. 
That is, if any man is turned down by the bank, it is usually for that reason. 

I should like to make this remark in order to make clear what has been 
said about hedging. The clearing house stands between the buyer and the 
seller, and is the balance wheel to keep them both in order, so that if a seller 
makes a sale, he knows that he has the clearing house to stand between him 
and any possibility of his not being able to deliver wheat. If a buyer makes 
a purchase, he has the clearing house standing in the same opposite relation. 

In the operations of the selling of grain and in the buying of grain, some- 
times people say a sale-does not mean an actual delivery of grain, but it does. 
The machinery of the grain exchange functions whether the price drops from 
$1.10 right down to 50 cents. There is no question about that. The machinery 
_ functions, and there is no doubt in the world that there will always be somebody 
to buy wheat at some price, and always somebody to take delivery of wheat. 


Mr. Donneriy: Is it nota fact when you have a price margin of say ten 
- cents—we will say the price drops 15 cents,—is it not a fact you are not able 
to get your hedge cleared away, and the day will close with it not cleared off? 


Mr, Smrru: If wheat were sold on a margin of ten cents, and you were 
sold out, it may be because the clearing house does not know you, They may 
take you along to 15 cents, but in order te protect myself if you do not. come 
along with the margin, I say to you, if you do not put up the margin in that 
case, to a certain point, I will close it out because otherwise I will have to put 
it up myself. There is really no reason for anybody being closed out if they 
can get— ; ; 

Mr. Donnetuy: Ig it not a fact that on certain days they were not able 
to close out the sales? ; 

Mr. Smire: We have a lot of margin accounts of all classes, and we close 
ours all right. There is very little inability about it. 

Mr. Bowman: Did somebody else take over the calls on the broker? 

Mr. SmituH: Somebody took over the calls, on the whole, in every case 
they get somebody to take their calls. They have to sell at some price. You 
cannot wipe the deal out. 

Mr. DonneLLY: I mean, there are so many sales put through that the 
exchange would not be able to handle the whole thing. 

Mr. SmitH: No. | 
Mr. Donnetty: That is my understanding, that there are so many sales: 
that they could not get through. ee bo 

Mr: Smrru: I will explain it this way. If the market closes at 70 cents, 
and your margin is 65 cents, and if there is some terrible break in prices on 
the market, and it goes down to 64 cents, we will have to take 6 cents and you 
would give us one cent a bushel on the trade. If you did not do that, we would 
have to— | 

Mr. Donnetty: No, I do not mean that. I mean on certain days the break 
is so great, and the business in sales on the exchange was so great that it was 
impossible to get them through, | 
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Mr. Smiru: There is never a trade wiped out, A thousand bushels can- 
not be wiped out and have a buyer and a seller in connection with it. It abso- 
lutely cannot be wiped out. 

Mr, Perey: The broker has to carry the loan. 

Mr, Donnetiy: The broker had to carry the whole lot, because they were 
not able to make sales on the exchange. 

Mr. Smiru: The broker might do that if he knew what it was actually 
going to be. If he does, he does it at his own risk, so far as the grain exchange 
is concerned. He is doing it atshis own risk. ; 

Mr. Boyrs: This year the wheat trade is in a different condition with 


-Tespect to consumption to what it was other years. Wheat. is being used for 
different purposes, and is not that helping to clear the wheat market to some 
extent? What has been your experience in this respect? 

Mr. Smiru: I am not very familiar with the cattle business, but I have 
spoken to a number of farmers in the west, and I find a number of them are 
feeding a little wheat and some sheaves to stock, trying that way to get better 

prices. One farmer told me he got $1.35 a bushel for his wheat, through having 
fed it to cattle and hogs with some sheaves. 7 | 
Mr. Boyss: That helps to decrease the quantity. 
= Mr, SmirH: Yes. ! 
| Mr. Garzanp: I move a vote of thanks to Mr. Smith, 
9 Carried. a 
ANDREW Carrnsg recalled. | 
Mr. Gartanp: There is one question that bothers me—personally, I am in 
favour of the creation of a wheat board this year—lI do not wish to introduce 
a controversial matter, but the only real opposition seems to be on the ground 
that there will be some resentment in Kuropean countries. Can we get from Mr. 
Cairns, as quickly as possible, his opinion om that? 
The Cuatrman: Perhaps Mr. Cairns will answer that. 

Mr. Carrns: Really, the question arises, which Mr. Smith intimated a 

moment ago, that. there was a feeling of resentment against the direct selling 


"in Europe by the wheat pool. An organized, centralized selling of our wheat 


crop I take it, somewhat similar te the wheat board, is— 

Mr. Garianp: Well, I do not want to bring this matter up, because it is a 
delicate matter, bearing on this year’s operations, and I would prefer not to 
_ discuss it. But it is a vital point, and Mr. Richardson ‘and Mr. Smith both 
_ expressed fears that, at least Mr. Smith and Mr. Richardson made it very clear 
that the wheat board would be resented in Kurope. Mr. Smith has said he 
found certain sales resistance there against Canada. I would like to have the 

opiniea of Mr. Cairns as to that. , 

Mr. Carrns: I am sorry I did not deal with that. The pool, as you know, 
conducted direct selling for several years. A good deal of information was 
spread abroad, and as a result of that direct. selling, antagonism represented 


in this sales resistance was set up against Canada. Mr. MacFarland came to 


the pool. He announced shortly afterwards that as a concession to the feeling 
which seemed to be prevalent abroad they were going to discontinue direct 
selling, and made it quite clear in his announcement. That js the gist of it. 
The concession was that if the direct selling was antagonistic to Europe, they 
were closing up the European offices and discontinuing it. Now, in fact, Mr. 
Smith may have got from certain people in Europe a feeling of the sales resist- 
ance, but I think it is only natural that some of these people who are pool 
competitors should feel resentment to the pool going to Europe and doing this 
_ business direct. Naturally, it took some profit away from them. It is only 
reasonable to suppose that they would not be pleased about it, but in as far as 


if. 
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the merchants are concerned, it is regrettable that in as far as the pool doing 
this business is concerned, they found it to be necessary; and practically every 


country in the world to-day is doing direct selling. -The Argentine people have 


been experimenting with agents. Russia does all her selling by direct selling, 


the Australian people sell an increasing quantity every year by direct competi- 


tion with buyers in London.. I know from my own personal experience many 
many hundreds of thousands, in fact millions of bushels of wheat which were. 


sold in Europe, were sold by direct sale. There are agents all over the country, 
in Greece, in other countries — | | 
The Cuarrman: Do these other countries work on a commission basis?— 
do they work with middlemen? | 3 2s 3 
Mr. Smirn: Many do not work with middlemen at all. I did not want 
to refer to this, because it is a matter I would rather have left undiscussed, 
but since direct selling was discontinued, a large majority of the institutions 
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in Europe, including the large millers in Great Britain and Germany, the big © 


millers in Germany and France, have asked them to go back to the old basis. 


men. 
Mr. Catrns: The resentment was very natural and to be expected on the 
part of people who were not doing as large and as profitable a business as they 


were doing previously. I think that is only reasonable, but as far as the big 


Mr. Donnewty: In fact the resentment there was through the commission — 


millers were concerned, and the co-operative societies, and the private millers | 


in Europe, they have stated they prefer to do business in the old way. 
Mr. Donnetty: Did they give reasons? 


Mr, Cairns: Yes. They felt they were placed in a better position in every 
way. After all, the miller is largely concerned in how he can buy his wheat 


= 


best against his competitors. 


Mr. Bowman: How can he buy the cheapest? — | 


Mr. Catrns: Precisely. If the millers of Great Britain can buy theirs 
from Canada cheaper and of good quality, or as cheaply, they do not care 
whether they buy from the wheat board or not. 

Mr. Gartanp: They want speedy contact? — 


- Mr. Carrns: They want speedy contact and quality, with a fair chance — 


‘to do business direct on the ground with their eompetitors, and with the Argen- 


tine selling direct, and with Russia selling direct, and Australia increasing 


her business more and more every day, with their agents in direct contact 


with the buyers, Canada ought more or less to be following the trend of busi- 
ness. The trend of business is to get more and more purchasers closer to the 
consumer. That is the inevitable movement, and speaking from my personal 
opinion, I am convinced that direct contact with the purchaser and the seller 


will increase, rather than diminish, regrettable as that may be from the stand-_ 


point of merchants, whose interests will naturally be adversely affected. 
Mr. Donnetuy: Will you tell us something about the antagonism— 


Hon. Mr. Moruerwetu: In other words, a certain number of middle- 


-men will have to be eliminated, and they will object. 


Mr. Catrns: Yes. J : 
Mr. Donnetiy: Just one question. We were told that the antagonism 


was so great towards the pool in England, that they had advertisements on — 


their wagons saying “ No Canadian wheat in this bread.” 


Mr. Carrns: Well, I think that was definitely exploded. As % matter 


of fact, Lyons, a big retail shop in England, explained the matter satisfac- 
torily. I think the Canadian Press who sent the story over explained, as a 
matter of fact, that there was a misunderstanding about it. 


The CHAIRMAN: The committee will now adjourn to meet at the call of 


the chair. aS 
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_ MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


| Hovse or Commons, 
é . 3 : ‘Tuurspay, July 16, 1931. 


Bee the meeting came to order at 10 o’clock a.m., Mr. Bowen, in the absence of 
| Mr. Senn, presiding. Ss 


| aa 


| Members present: Messrs. Barber, Bowman, Bowen, Brown, Campbell, 

Carmichael, Gobeil, Hay, Loucks, McGillis, Mullins, Myers, Perley, Porteous, 
owe, Shaver, Sproule, Stirling, Thompson, Totzke, Tummon, Vallance, Weese,. 

feir (Macdonald). : = | 

2 The chairman called on the subcommittee on witnesses to report. 


2 Mr. Tummon for the subcommittee reported that in view of the near ap- 

proach of the end of the session and the considerable amount of evidence present- 
ly before the committee that it is the opinion of the subcommittee that no further 
witnesses be called and that a subcommittee should be appointed forthwith to 
aft a report for presentation to the committee. 


Myr. Myers moved that a subcommittee be appointed to draft a report for 
' submission to the main committee and that such committee be composed of the 


following members, namely; Messrs. Totzke, Tummon, Campbell, Gobeil, 
_ Perley and the Chairman. : 
_ Motion carried. 


The meeting then adjourned at the call of the Chair. 
Pe ; A. A. FRASER, 
2 . | : Clerk of the Committee. 


eS House or Commons, 
| Turspay, July 28, 1931. 


= The meetilig came to order at 10 o'clock a.m., Mr. Senn presiding. 


_ Members present: Messrs. Bertrand, Bowen, Boyes, Campbell, Carmichael, 
oote, Donnelly, Hay, Loucks, Lucas, McGillis, McMillan, Motherwell, Mullins, 
yers, Perley, Pickel, Porteous, Senn, Shaver, Simpson, Spotton, Sproule, 
irling, Thompson, Totzke, Tummon, Vallance, Young. . 


_ The committee took under consideration the draft report presented by the © 
subcommittee. | 


o The said report was adopted in part and several amendments thereto 
_ adopted. Mr. Totzke proposed an additional paragraph to the report in respect 
to the wheat situation. This was left in abeyance till the next meeting. 

At eleven o'clock the committee rose and reported progress, to meet again 


on Wednesday, July 29th, at 10 o’clock a.m. 
ee ee | A. A. FRASER, 
BS Clerk of the Committee. 
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Hovusr or Commons, 
WEDNESDAY, July 29, 1931. 


The meeting came to order at 10 o’clock a.m., Mr. Senn presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Barber, Bertrand, Blair, Bowen, Boyes, Brown, 
Campbell, Carmichael, Cayley, Coote, ‘Donnelly, "Dupuis, Garland, Hay, Jones, 
Loucks, Lucas, McGillis, McMillan, Moore, Motherwell, Mullins, Myers, Perley, 
Pickel, Porteous, Rowe, Senn, Shaver, Simpson, Spotton, Sproule, Stewart 
(Edmonton West), Stirling, Thompson, Totzke, Tummon, Vallance, Weir 
(Melfort), Weir (Macdonald), Young. , 


“The draft report which was under consideration at the previous meeting — 


was again taken under consideration. 


The amendment to the report moved by Mr. Totzke was given considera- 
tion. After discussion the chairman ruled that the introduction to the final 
recommendations of the said Toners were beyond the scope of the reference 
and out of order. 


Upon motion of Mr. Tummon the proposed amiendraentt of Mr. Totzke was 
amended to conform with the scope of the order of reference and was carried as 
amended. 


On motion by Mr. Coote certain amendments to the draft report were 
adopted. 


The report as amended was adopted and the chairman instructed to oe 
the same to the House. 
The committee adjourned sine die. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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“AGRICULTURE AND COLONIZATION 
~ Houser or Commons, 
WepNEspAY, July 29, 1931. 
= FOURTH REPORT 


_ The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization begs leave 
_ to submit its Fourth Report as follows:— 


| a Your Committee has had under consideration an Order of Reference dated — 
+ May 28, 1931, namely :— 
Resolved, Whereas the marketing of Canadian farm products of all 
descriptions is a matter of very major importance. 
Therefore be it ordered by this House that the Committee on Agri- 
_-  gulture and Colonization do proceed with an investigation into methods 
of handling and marketing agricultural products of all kinds and that 
they be given authority to call such witnesses to this end as may seem 
to them necessary and report from time to time, and that the Committee 
be granted leave to print 1,000 copies (English) and 300 copies (French) 
of each proceeding and of the evidence to be taken by it, together with 
such papers and documents as may be incorporated with such evidence 
for the use of the Committee and for the use of the Members of the 
House and that Standing Order 64 be suspended in relation thereto. 
Attest. : 
(Sgd.) ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 


A 


a At the first meeting of the Committee held for this purpose, the Honourable 
_ Mr. Weir, Minister of Agriculture, made a brief statement outlining his reasons 
_ for making the reference, and the course which he thought the Committee 
_ should follow. 

Your Committee has called and examined the following named witnesses:— 

W. A. Brown, Chief of Poultry Division, Department of Agriculture. 

A: W. Ault, Egg and Poultry Division, Department of Agriculture. 

W. L. Brown, Member of the firm of William Brown Company, Cattle 

Importers, Manchester, England. . | 
A. A. MacMillan, Chief of Sheep and’ Swine Division, Department oi 
Agriculture. 
8. E. Todd, Secretary of the Industrial and Development Council of Canada 
_: Meat Packers. | 
W. A. Amos, President, United, Farmers’ Co-Operative Ltd. 
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W. West, Egg Dealer, Almonte, Ontario. = oe eee 
Jas. C. Richardson, Grain Merchant, Member of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange, a ee 
Sydney T. Smith, Representative of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. — 
Andrew Cairns, Representative of Canadian Wheat Pool. — 


The Agricultural Products more particularly studied included Eggs, Pork | 
and Pork Products, Beef and Beef Cattle, and Exportable Wheat. == 


With respect to the production, grading and marketing of eggs, your Com- — 
mittee was fully informed by witnesses, W. A. Brown, Chief of the Poultry 

Division, and A. W. Ault, both of the Department of Agriculture, and also 

heard representations by witness W. West, an egg dealer of Almont, Ontario. 

_ Departmental regulations governing the grading and marketing of eggs 
were carefully and fully examined and explained and the activities of the 
department officials charged with the enforcement thereof, fully gone into. The — 
Committee was informed that the Federal Government jurisdiction in this — 
respect extended only to interprovincial and import and export trade, and that 
- enabling legislation by the several provinces was necessary to the enforcement 
of such regulations. The position in this respect is that all of the provinces 
with the exception of Ontario and Quebec, have passed the necessary legislation _ 
to make enforceable the regulations promulgaged in 1929. The regulations of 
1924 are enforceable in the Province of Ontario. yore = : 

Notwithstanding the absence of authority to enforce the regulations of — 
1929 in Ontario and Quebec, the Department Officials find that voluntary co- | 
operation by the trade is increasing from year to year. 


Your Committee is of the opinion that the principle of marketing poultry 
and eggs on a graded standard is in the interest of the producer, dealer and 
consumer, and recommends that every effort be made to insure the least possible 
difficulty in the handling, grading and marketing of poultry products, and to 
guarantee the greatest possible return to the producer. 


The Committee was fortunate in having appear before it, Mr. W. L. Brown, ~ 
a member of the firm of William Brown & Company, Manchester, England, 
buyers and importers of beef cattle. Mr. Brown gave a comprehensive state- 
ment of the conditions obtaining in the British market, the competition met 
and to be met by Canadian cattle, and the desirable class of beef cattle required 
by the British market. Mr. W. A. Amos, President of the United Farmers’ —~ 
Co-Operative Limited, also gave the Committee valuable evidence. . 


The Committee is of the opinion that an export trade of increasing volume 
and value in beef cattle is open to this country dependent on the following | 
conditions: — | ; : oe 
(a) Careful breeding, feeding, selection and conditioning of Canadian 
cattle. | : | . 
(b) Adequate shipping space. | 
(c) Reasonable transportation rates, both rail and ocean. 
(d) A continuous and sufficient volume of available shipments the year 
round irrespective of the fluctuation in the market prices. P 


The Committee therefore recommends that the foregoing conditions should 
be carefully and fully studied by the Government with a view to bringing the 
same into effect. 7 | 


. Your Committee went very thoroughly into the subject of hog production, — . 
breeding and marketing in relation to the requirements of the domestic market: | 
and the export trade. - 
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- Mr. A. ‘Ke MacMillan, ‘Chief a he ee Diassn of the Decaeuent of 

re sriculture, Mr, Todd of the Canadian Packers and Mr. W. A. Amos, President 

of the United Farmers’ Co- Operative, Limited, gave valuable evidence in this 
respect. The Committee held an informal meeting at the plant of Canada 
Packers, Limited, where, under the direction of Mr. Todd, a demonstration of 
che grading of live hogs Was given, and an exhibit of dressed hogs of the several 
- government grades was shown. Also cuts were made showing Wiltshire sides 
' and the domestic cuts. This demonstration was exceedingly instructive. 


The Government hog regulations, their intent, effect, and application were 
fully considered and your Committee is of the opinion that: —~ 


Every effort should be made to improve the present system of fee SO 
as to secure the least possible difficulty in the handling and marketing of same, 
and to insure the greatest possible return to the producer. In this regard we 
commend the Department of Agriculture in the experiments which are being 
conducted by way of comparison of grading on the hoof and grading on the rail. 


ear: Committee has also given consideration to the wheat situation. 


Representatives of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange and the Canadian Wheat 
Pools, upon invitation, appeared before the Committee and expressed their 
views of the situation. Suggestions for the marketing of the carry-over wheat 
and of the export crop of 1931 were advanced. Reference was made to the 
negotiations now proceeding between the Pools, the Banks, the Western Prov- 
inces and the Federal Government. 


‘In view of the evidence given before the Committee, it is recom- 
mended that the Government take whatever steps it may deem neces- 
sary to prevent a drastic decline in the price paid to producers of wheat, 


especially during the Fall months when the bulk of the crop is being 
marketed. 


| Your Committee | commends the experimental work carried on by the 

Department of Agriculture and particularly urges the continuance of efforts 

to inquire into and to desseminate information to the farmers in respect to:— 

: (a) The causes of and remedy for soil drifting, especially on the open 
_ prairie; 

(6) Precautions to Wale in seeding down to grass or clover, or the plant- 
ing of trees and hedges or other means; 


(c) Any other matter pertaining to or ad with the livestock and live- 
stock products industry in any part of Canada. 


Ss The important question of how to get the producer the maximum returns 
= ~ for his produce and the relation of the spread between producer and consumer 
4 8 was given careful study by your Committee. 


It is recommended that the Department of Agriculture should ve what- 
ever steps be deemed most efficient to obtain all available information on factors 
determining the spread between what the producer receives and what the con- 
_ sumer pays. 


- Your Committee submits herewith its aniiten of sede and evidence 
as an appendix to this report, and recommends that the said minutes and report. 
“be printed | as an appendix to the Journals of the House, 
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_ MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Hovuse or COMMONS, 
Turspay, June 9, 1931. 


_ The meeting came to order at -11 o’clock am. Mr. Senn presiding, 


_ Members present: Messrs. Bertrand, Blair, Bouchard, Brown, Campbell, 
Carmichael, Cayley, Coote, Donnelly, Duguay, Loucks, Lucas, McKenzie, 
~MeMillan, Motherwell, Mullins, Myers, Perley, Pickel, Porteous, Senn, Shaver, 
‘Simpson, Stewart (Lethbridge), Stirling, Swanson, Taylor, Totzke, Tummon, 
— Vallance, Weir (Melfort), Young. 


The Chairman ae the Order of Reference of May 28, 1931, viz: 
THurspay, May 28, 1931. 


Resolved, Whereas the pane ine of Canadian farm products of all 
descriptions is a matter of very major importance. 
Therefore be it ordered by this House that the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Colonization do proceed with an investigation into methods 
_ of handling and marketing agricultural products of all kinds and that 
they be given authority to call such witnesses to this end as may seem to 
them necessary and report from time to time, and that the Committee 
3 be granted leave to print 1,000 copies (English) and 300 copies (French). 
of each proceeding and of ‘the evidence to be taken by it, together with 
such papers and documents as may be incorporated with such evidenee 
for the use of the Committee and for the use of the Members of the 
House and that Sanne Order 64 be suspended in relation thereto. 


Attest. | 
: : ee (Sed.) ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
2 c Clerk of the House. 
& 2 Lhe Hon.-Mr. Wars Minister of Agriculture, Dr. Grisdale, Deputy Minister 


it Officers of the Department were in attendance. 


a 


% The Hon. Mr. Weir being called on addressed the committee suggesting some 
o fhe matters that might profitably be investigated. 


a 


W. A. Brown, Chief of the Poultry Division of the Department of Agri- 
aHuite addressed the committee on the subject of handling and marketing 
oultry and eggs. . 


ae Mr. Brown to file a richicat of the spread a costs ee producer and 
sonsumer of eggs. 


-. Mr. MacMillan, Chief of the Sheep and Hogs Division of the Department 
if ee sulure. to attend and address the committee at. the next meeting. 


- The meeting adjourned at the call of the Chair. 
z er | A. A. FRASER, — 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or CoMMoNs, 
JUNE 9, 1931. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
11.00 a.m. to consider Order of Reference, of May 28 respecting the marketing 
and handling of agricultural products, the Chairman, Mr. Senn presiding. 


The CuHairMaNn: First of all I will read to the committee the order of refer- 
ence covering the business we are to deal with this morning. It was moved in 


; the House of Commons by Mr. Weir some days ago:— 


Whereas the marketing of Canadian farm products of all descrip- 
tions is a matter of major importance, therefore be it ordered by this 
House that the Committee on Agriculture and Colonization do proceed 
with an investigation into methods of handling and marketing agricul- 
tural products of all kinds, and that they be given authority to call such 
witnesses to this end as may seem to them necessary, and report from 
time to time; and that the committee be granted leave to print a thousand 
copies in English and three hundred copies in French of each proceeding 
and of the evidence to be taken by it together with such papers and docu- 
ments as may be incorporated with such evidence for the use of the 
Committee, and for the use of the members of the House, and that 
Standing Order 64 be suspended in relation thereto. 


~ Gentlemen, we have with us this morning Mr, Weir, the Minister of Agri- 


culture. I understand that he has to leave shortly for a council meeting, so he 
_ will speak to you first. Dr. Grisdale is also present as are Mr. Brown and Mr. 


MacMillan of the Department of Agriculture. 

_ Hon. Mr. Werr: In the first place, I think we all agree on this, that the 
fundamental aim of the committee is to see if we can make it possible for the - 
producer to get more value in proportion to what the consumer pays than he is 
getting at the present time. There are two methods which I might term roughly, 
marketing by the so-called private interests and co-operative marketing. We 


‘realize to a certain extent some of the weaknesses of the one, perhaps, and the 


dangers of the other. Personally, I think 1t is a good thing for us to have both 


- systems—if we call them by that name, at the present time—both the co-oper- 
ative system and the private interests system. I do not think this committee 


could do any better work than bring in recommendations that would be helpful 
to the Department of Agriculture as to how we might control this matter. JI 
have definite ideas of my own in that respect, but I am going to avoid as far as 
T can this morning giving you my own thoughts in regard to these matters, 


because I want the committee to be free to attack these “problems without any 


prejudice or any direction along certain lines. I would say this, however, that 


- I feel we should have a committee which would be representative of the private 
interests’, distributors, the co-operative interests, and the producer which would 


meet from time to time to discuss the various possibilities of marketing and the 


best way for the farmers to put their produce on the market to avoid, as far as 


possible, interests buying at a bottom price and holding for a certain time, and 
then, so to speak, holding up the consumer by exploitation without the producer 


% cetting the fair preportionate value that he is entitled to. 
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In studying the market of agricultural products we run into a lot of practical — 
difficulties which are somewhat similar, no matter what the product is, and 
which, I think, force us all to this conclusion that what is needed is more educa- 
tion for the producers as to what they should produce, and as to when it should — 
be prepared to go on the market. For example, there is the case of live stock 
for which our best maket is in the Old Country. Some of the cattle we have - 
sold there I understand net back to the producer in Ontario over seven cents 
a pound, and in the west six and a half cents a pound, while the same cattle, 
if there was no outlet for them—and we regret there is not as much of an outlet 
as we would like--would only bring in the west in the neighborhood of four and 
a half cents a pound. Now, we feel that we should like the lowest freight rate 
that we can get. We feel that the steamship companies should put some boats — 
at the disposal of the live stock men in Canada to carry this live stock to the 
Old Land. Here is one of their objections and one of our difficulties. We 
realize that we cannot expect them to put boats at our disposal just for an 
operation of two months. It is expensive for them to fit the boats up and 
to turn them from certain trade channels to a trade channel from Canada to ° 
the Old Country to carry cattle. I think that we all realize that if we want 
our cattle carried at the cheapest rate from this market to the Old Country 
market the supply must be so distributed as to make it possible for steamships _ 
to operate their boats for the longest possible period of time. I give you that - 
just as an illustration of what I feel is essential on the part of our producers, 
in the way of an educational program to show them the difficulties that men 
who handle their products are confronted with in order to dispose of them at — 
a minimum cost. Problems such as that you can discuss. I feel that what we 
must have is a man who is an expert on marketing; not an authority on co- 
operative marketing so much as a man without prejudice or bias who will 
study the whole problem of marketing and give to private interests and co- 
operative interests alike the benefit of any information he may be able to get. 

I had thought in this connection that our agricultural colleges should pay more 
attention to the subject of marketing. You realize that education is the work 
of the provinces and, therefore, I feel that we should add something to that— 
something which might be called a treat or a luxury, or something on top of 
their regular work—by bringing one or two of the best authorities from different — 
countries at the expense of the Federal Government, and allowing them to go 
through the different colleges and give special lectures there. I feel that prob- 
ably one of the most important factors in this whole matter is that of education. 

{ was surprised to learn that in the Old Country they have not chairs on market- 
ing even in their most advanced agricultural colleges. They seem to rely almost 
entirely on their wholesale cooperative associations, but these wholesale co- 
operative associations are not agricultural. They had agricultural cooperative _ 
associations—they have some at the present time in the Old Land—but they*.-4 
were at variance, at least the wholesale cooperatives were more at variance 
with the agricultural cooperative associations, and the agricultural cooperative 
associations have not been so successful in. their business enterprises as have — 4 
the wholesale cooperatives. However, the wholesale cooperatives are now 
changing their attitude towards this whole question, and they are fostering 
agricultural associations. Personally, I feel, due to the success of wholesale 4 
cooperatives in the Old Land, that one of the best things we could do ‘is tO os 
get one of their best experts to come to this country for a period of time and 
give us the benefit of his experience. There is one objection to that: — 4 
although they might be thoroughly versed with cooperative marketing in the ~ 
Old Country, they wil] not have the Canadian’ viewpoint, so it is a question — 
whether he would be better advised. to have one of those men come here or to 
have an outstanding Canadian go over to the Old Land and make a thorough 
study of their cooperative marketing and other methods of marketing. Our 
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BP prccntative Fight ides visit. Denmark and the Onite States, and come back 
to this country and give our agricultural colleges, farm organizations, coopera- 
tive organizations and so on, the benefit of what he has learned. In general 
that is the object I had in mind when moving this resolution. 
= Now, to come down to a more practical consideration of the problem, I 
thought we should first take up the marketing-of dairy products, bacon products 
| and poultry products, because they are the most universal "throughout the 
| Dominion. In the first place let us consider the marketing of our poultry 
| products. Great advance thas been made we believe in the past few years with 
| respect to putting our poultry products on the market in the best possible way _ 
| by a system of grading. Now, there is a great deal of objection from different 
- sources even to this grading as ‘it is being done at the present time. Some claim 
- that it costs too much to grade the eggs and pack them. I believe it costs 
around four cents at the present time. Perhaps I am wrong in that statement. 
- But, whatever the cost is that takes.so much off the bottom, the wholesaler and 
- retailer takes so much off the top, and the producer comes in between, and the 
7 tendency is that his margin is very slight. I have asked Mr. Brown to come 
before vou this morning in this connection. He is, I believe, our best authority 
. in connection with poultry grading—the orading of poultry products of various 
& kinds. He will explain to you how it is done, and what it costs. You may then ~ 
a q ask him any questions that you wish regarding the difficulties that you see 
- in the way of it being the success we would like it to be. After Mr. Brown, 
Ewe will have Mr. MacMillan who is in charge of the sheep and swine division 
and he will explain to you the method of hog grading and the cost of hog 
_ grading; and he will be glad to receive suggestions from you as to improve- 
4 ments along that line or to answer any criticisms or objections you may have 
=t0- the way in which that grading is done. There are some who feel that there 
~ should be no hog grading; that the expense incurred is not warranted. There 
a are some of those here to-day. ‘There are others who feel that the margin ~ 
2 should be greater between the slack bacon that we will have to rely on to get 
the Old Country market _and the butcher or larger type of hogs. There are 
others who feel that the grading should be done on the rail rather than in the 
~ yards. These questions Mr. MacMillan will be glad to discuss with you and 
4 answer them if he is able to. So, for the beginning I would recommend that 
q you discuss the marketing of poultry products, and secondly that you discuss 
_ the marketing of bacon products, and third, the marketing of dairy products. 
& The CuatrMan: Now, gentlemen, we have heard what the Minister has 
3 had to say. What is the pleasure of the committee: shall we call Mr. Brown? 


4 Mr. Gartanp: Might I suggest that whilst I thoroughly agree with the 
- Minister as to the importance of the subjects in regard to agriculture which 
- he has mentioned, I am, I think, a little disappointed that he has not approached 
~ the question of wheat marketing. Possibly he has that in his mind. 


oe Hon. Mr. Wetr: Absolutely. I thought I made that clear, Mr. Garland. 
pee idea was that we would take these subjects up first because they are of 
more universal application and [ thought they could be dealt with more expediti- 

~ ously than the wheat. I do not know whether it would be in order for me to 

~ suggest it or not, but I had in mind certain additional people that we should 
call into consultation on the subjects of poultry, bacon and dairying. In regard 
to poultry, I would suggest the President of the Canadian Poultry Pool, Mr. 
Pcandrth: with headquarters at Winnipeg. As to packing men, I would suggest 

q ~ people from both the large packing associations and the private concerns. Also, 
in connection with bacon I would suggest that you would call in one of the 
E scarandine men in the Canadian Packers—I think Mr. Silcox is the name—of 
Montreal. Perhaps the representative from Snyders; Mr. Morrison from 
_ Dumarts; ae the heads of the various co-operative bacon associations in 
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Ontario. It might be well to call in some commission men dealing in live stock. 
I would also suggest Mr. McKay, head of the Canadian Live Stock Association, 
and Mr. Arkell, and representatives of some of the larger packing concerns in 
live stock. | 


Mr. VALuANCE: Some of the members do not know who Mr. Brown is. The 


question has been asked me. 


: The Cuarrman: Mr. Brown is at the head of the Egg and Poultry Division 
of the Department of Agriculture. 


Mr. Brown called. 


Mr. Brown: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the egg trade improvement . 


campaign was started in 1912, first with an inquiry into the quality of eggs then 
being marketed, the results of that inquiry being found in Bulletin 16 of the 
Live Stock Branch series. It showed not only a regrettably high percentage of 
eggs going into consumptive channels that were absolutely unfit for food, but a 


large percentage of lower grades, little better than bad eggs. The first steps — 
taken were purely voluntary, an attempt being made to get the buyers of eggs — 


generally throughout Canada to agree not to pay for bad eggs. It worked 
fairly well while the market was flush with product, but the agreement did not 
last long when the market became bare. 

A good deal of agitation was created with respect to bad egg legislation. 
Most of the States in the Union had it. It was not done in Canada except in 
part by the Food Board, one reason being that after some time we learned 


in demonstrations, exhibitions and elsewhere, that we were not getting anywhere, — 
at least, with the consuming public, by showing them and talking to them — 


about bad eggs. What they wanted to know was how to get good eggs, and from 


that time on there has been a radical change. In January, 1915, the first — 


standards for good eggs were drawn up, and three years later those were 
adopted as legal standards for Canada under the Live Stock and Live Stock. 
Products Act. At that time regulations were introduced requiring eggs for 
export in lots of twenty-five cases or more, and car lot movements between 
provinces to be graded according to those standards, and cases marked according 
to the standards and inspected at the point of shipment before being shipped. 
The reason for the export development was the fact that during the war Canadian 
eggs held in transit for the Old Country were arriving in a serious condition, 
and the primary idea as regards certification in this project was to give the 
British buyer a guarantee as to the quality of the product before it left Canada. 
In that movement we were strongly supported by the various food buying 
commissions in Canada at that time. | . 

The next step was in 1921. We were exporting quite heavily We did not 
have a surplus in Canada; every egg we shipped out had to be replaced with 
an egg from the United States. We were shipping only first and extras to 
the Old Country. The Seconds were left at home. Spot purchase in Chicago, 
_ however, were no better than Canadian seconds, and when those eggs come in 
from the States to Canada they simply added that much more to the quantity 
of low grades with resultant depreciation in consumption. 


After considerable agitation, approval was obtained to apply the standards — 


to imports. This was in 1921 and 1922. The import requirements were then 
added to the regulations to require that all eggs coming into Canada for con- 
sumptive purposes, if not graded according to the Canadian standard before 
they came here, not to be released until they were graded and inspected. 
That put the damper on the low-grade product coming in. Seconds are always 
hard to move into straight consumer channels. Canadian buyers, therefore, 
sent to the United States to find the best eggs they had, and for a number of 
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years now practically all the eggs that have come into Canada from the United 

States have been of the higher grades—not as high as we would like them to 

be at times, because they haven’t them, but higher as compared to what they 

-~ used to be. They have come in from the co-operative associations of the Cen- - 
tral West and the Pacific Coast. The imports we have had for the last few 
years, with very few exceptions, have come in at times when we were short, and 

ie of a quality to maintain our consumer demand. If this principle was good for 

| - export and good for import, it was felt that it might be good for the home. 

| In 1923 amendments were included in the regulations to require that the 

| standards be extended to include trading. Then troubles began. Someone 

| discovered that such legislation on the part of the Federal Government was 

' _ultra vires of the Dominion Government. Two courses were open: either to 

|. carry it to the Privy Council or to secure enabling legislation from the prov- 

/  inces. The latter course was followed and by 1926 or 1927 every province in 

_ Canada had passed the necessary Acts, enabling legislation, providing that these 

_ standards were effective within their respective limits. In a national way this 

— action on the part of the provinces is one of the real achievements in a con- 

| _ stitutional way in Canada since Confederation. 

_ The results of this development have been good. Producers in Canada 
have enjoyed some of the highest prices available to producers anywhere in 
the world. Our consumption has gone ahead by leaps and bounds and our 

production likewise. In a word, the primary motive behind this whole activity 

can be crystallized in the fact that the consumers’ preference for quality func- 

_ tioning confidently through the medium of national standards is the true guide 

' _ not only to profitable production but to profitable trading as well. 

Two lines of thought have been always uppermost in oure minds with 
respect to grading first, to make the product its own best advertisement; have it 
' __ recognized and appreciated for what it is; create consumer satisfaction with the 

product and build up the home market and markets elsewhere on that basis: 

second, to carry back to the producer the premium that the consumer has shown 
his willingness to pay as the best appreciated and the most understood incentive 
for improved production methods. Any of you who have appeared before 
farmer’s gatherings must realize how futile is educational effort in agriculture 
unless it has a bearing on how to make or save money. oe 

e The application of the first part is not so difficult; you have your standards 

of quality. There is the definition, there is the product; either it is or is not as 

_ frepresented. There is a problem, it is true, in carrying the full measure of one 

hundred per cent application to all the smaller towns and villages in Canada. 

_ Concentration naturally has taken place in the larger centres of population. 

With respect to the second part, however, we are still in somewhat of a 

_ quandary—the carrying back of the graded return to the producer, the making 

_ sure that the premium which the consumer pays will be carried back to the 

farmer. ‘This is not a matter of grading the product as against a definition; 
it is largely a matter of checking the apportionment of moneys and accountancy, 

- and just as in all matters of accountancy, discrepancies may creep in. A problem 

Which this committee may well consider is to how to ensure that the producer, 

_ through the various trade channels, will secure the premium which the quality of 
his goods warrants. The regulations have been progressively amended in that 

_ respect. In eggs we have probably gone further than almost anyone else. As 

yet by no means 100 per cent efficiency has been attained; further amendments 

are still necessary. Even then it will always be necessary to face the problem 

. ee detective inspection as affecting accountancy in the return of monies to pro- 
=. aucers. : 

3 _ We feel like this about co-operatives, that the standardization of the pro- 

_ duct in Canada has largely made the co-operatives possible, and, secondly, that 

_ the co-operatives with their first and foremost desire to get the most for their 
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eiibeship. afford some of the best means SE carrying out Te ae of wate * 
return underlying the regulations. The bright spot on the horizon of the egg — 
and poultry business-man in Canada is that the individual members in the 


produce trade in the West, in the Maritimes, not so much in Ontario and Quebec. 


yet, in British Columbia, in the whole of Canada except Ontario and Quebec, 
are seeing the light and the utility of getting back to the-producer the premium 
for good goods, all of which help to make business bigger and better for them- 


selves and the industry as a whole. The objective underlying the whole work | 
from the first has been bigger and better busines for all concerned, and that, 


gentlemen, has been the test to which every proposed amendment in the regula- | 


tions has been put whether it be with the producer, country merchant, collector, 
wholesaler or retailer. We have tried to show that what was proposed in a 
regulatory way would mean bigger and better business for every legitimate 
agency in the trade. | 

~ A word or two about poultry. It takes longer to get together definitions 
for dressed poultry than it did with eggs. The principle is the same. The 
poultry from western Canada and from the Maritime Provinces moving to 
the central markets for the last two years, and last year particularly, had 


mostly moved according to Canadian standards and under inspection certifi-— 


- cates furnished at the point of shipment. Inspections were made last year at 
over three hundred points in western’'Canada. The problem yet to be faced 
is to get the individual bird as to quality identified through to the consumer. 
Very definite steps have been taken in that direction. Last year a consider- 


able proportion of the poultry moving was identified by individual tag as to — 


grade right from the point of grading, into the boxes, and on to the consumer. 


This type of metal tag used last year is not the most satisfactory. These 


are the different designs in tags which are being used by different firms: red | 


for A, blue for B, another colour for C, and purple for special. This latest — 


tag is one that will fasten on the breast just below the point of the keel. This 
tag has a metal base which pinches the skin and is held in place. We _ like to 
use different colours with different grades, and in that way establish the con- 
— sumers’ preference. 

The finest demonstration of cooperation in Canada at the present time is 
probably in the Province of Manitoba and Saskatchewan as evidenced in the 
dressed poultry shipments in the fall of the year. It is the practice of the local 
associations, the membership of the cooperatives in the provinces mentioned, 


to feed, kill and dress their own poultry at home, bring it in to the point of - 


__ grading. The poultry is graded before the farmer’s eyes, it is packed in proper 


sized boxes, and the inspector sees every case of poultry that is packed. He 


passes it or discards it. There is ¥OO per cent inspection in connection with, 


carlot inspection in the West. Everyone turns in and helps pack the poultry 


and load it on the cars. It passes into circulation in Canada without any 


further expense attached to it in the way other than the cost of transporta- 
tion, the cost of the package and salesmanship. The farmers, by their own 
labour at a quiet time of the year, have put up such a finished product that 


if you go down to a warehouse in Ottawa, in Toronto or in Montreal in the 


fall of the year you will find a car from Deloraine or Yorkton with a single 
box from each grade opened up and the whole car sold on the basis of sample. 
That is what has transpired in the development of poultry from western 


Canada and in the Maritimes directly as the result of improved efforts in the ~ 


application of the standards and cooperation and it has meant many hundred 
thousand dollars to the producers of Canada through the utilization of these 
facilities. Now, the big problem in dressed poultry is in Ontario and Quebec. 


Hon. Mr. Moruerweuti: Are those grades compulsory? 
Mr. Brown: No, they are purely voluntary. 
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_ Hon. Mr. “Morserwett: When were they eitablished? ; 
Mr. Brown: Three years” ago. They have been two years in operation. 


Hon. Mr. MorHERWELL: They are not compulsory. I SURDOSE some day you 
3 look forward to making them compulsory? | 


| Mr. Brown: The suggestion i is that first they be made compulsory for export, 
| 4 but there is only one export shipment gone forward this year, that has not been 
_ graded according to standard. The problem 1 is in Ontario and Quebec where the 
_ great bulk of dressed poultry moves in the consumer channels direct from the 
"producer to the consumer, or through one retailer without any particular effort 
_ being made at finishing, and with no possibility of assembling at a central point 
and allocating the birds to their respective grades. The consequent lack of 
- finish and perfection in dressing leaves the product anything but appetizing and 
a _ appeeling Take the whole area from Peterboro west to Windsor, or take the 
rural sections of Quebec, there is not much poultry moved to the centea! markets; 
itis all locally consumed. People are not eating so much poultry in their honies 
s at the present time, not nearly so much as they would like or as they would if 
“they could get the quality they desire. 
SS Poultry prices have kept up well this year, it was surprising the com- 
paratively small offerings made before Christmas last year. This was due to | 
__ two things: first, the gradual marketing of that product from September on-_ 
ward, and Sesondle the amount of poultry that was consumed at home on the 
© farms. Much poultry was consumed at home. As yet but few producers realize 
the opportunities for improved returns through the proper finishing of their 
_ poultry. The average chicken off the farm grades about select “B”. If well 
eon and with three weeks proper feeding it should grade Milkfed “A” — 
_ and this means an increased return of anywhere from 50 to 75 cents per bird. 
Now, gentlemen, that is a brief review of the egg and poultry grading work. 
ae have not gone into the market situation or the export outlook. 


The CHarrMan: Perhaps you could give the committee some idea of the 
eon in egg-grading? 


_ Mr. Picket: I would lke to ask for details. I appreciate what Mr. Brown 
"says about poultry grading, but what about the egg business? In my section 
it has got so that people send just as few eggs as possible to the city. It just 
puts every grade of eggs into the hands of the commission man, and he pays 
4 what he pleases. I will give you one particular instance. We have a good 
poultry man in my section. During, after or immediately up until the egg. 
- grading Act came into force, he kept a large flock of hens—fifteen hundred or 
_ two thousand—and he made. money. After the egg grading Act came into force 
he began to see that his income was dropping, and he began to test out an idea 
he had. He knew how to grade, and he would send a crate of extra eggs into 
the city of Montreal and he would get a blanket grade back—so many extras, so 
‘many firsts, so many cracked, so many leaking, and so many rotten. Then he 
would send a crate of egos of inferior quality oe he would get just as good a 
grade as on the other. That man is ready to give evidence under oath. Now, I 
would like to know how that is done. That is not performed in front of the 
-poultryman at all. I appreciate what you say about it being very. satisfactory 
o have poultry grading done in front of the farmer. He must be satisfied, he 
ees it done; but the egg grading business is simply a farce as far as our peunle 
Bare Goncerned. Anyway we have come to the conclusion in our section that when- 
ever the government steps in with the best intentions of helping the farmer in 
% the erading of his eggs, the result has been a detriment; and in cheese and 
_butter— 
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Mr. Brown: Mr. Chairman, taking the instance of a specific producer such 
as the gentleman has mentioned, who he claims is a competent grader, that man 
can and does his own grading. Our experience is that it is simply lack of sales- 


manship if he does not realize a good price, because there are thousands of pro- 


ducers just like him throughout the country who to-day are having their grades 
accepted on the central markets by virtue of their ability to grade. 


Mr. Picket: I would like to have you tell us how this grading is done in 


the city? Are all those cases examined; are they all looked into and are they 
all graded? 


Mr. Brown: Yes, I would say that there are very few eggs moving into 
consumption in the larger centres to-day that are not candled and graded. 


Mr. Picket: How many centres have you in Montreal? 


Mr. Brown: The Department does no grading. All grading in eggs is done 
by the trade. 
Mr. Picket: How many inspectors have you? 


Mr. Brown: Forty-nine in Canada. 


Mr. SHaver: How many in Montreal? 

Mr. Brown: Five. 

Mr. Pickeu: That in reality puts the inspection into the hands of the com- 
mission men. ! 


Mr. Brown: There is in Montreal available for all shippers who wish it 
a neutral ege grading station. It is located in the cold storave of the Harbour 


Commission where each lot sent in at that grading station is graded by a com- 


petent grader then a sample is drawn and passed upon by an inspector. 
Mr. Coote: What would that cost?» | 


Mr. Brown: Two cents. One and a half cents for the grading and a half 


cent for delivery to the city. 
Mr. GArLANp: Is that a dozen or a crate? 


Mr. Brown: A dozen. The grading station at the Harbour Cold Storge 
candles and grades, makes out the return, and attends to the delivery. Suppos- 


ing a producer wants to ship to a retailer, the grading station delivers the eggs, © 


say, to 4826 Notre Dame Street. That is part of the charge of two cents. 


Mr. Picket: It seems to me that with all due respect to the integrity and 
honesty of the commission man that it would be better if we had some way of 
having our eggs graded neutrally. There is a feeling throughout the country 
that when you send your eggs to the city, the commission man pays just what he 
pleases. There is no question about that. There is great dissatisfaction in thas 
respect. It should be amended in some way. I don’t know how. : : 


Mr. Garuanp: Is not the only solution cooperative control by the pro- 
ducer? 


Mr. Picken: Possibly, where he can see his own grading. But as to a 
poultry man sending his crate of eggs into a commission man in the city of 


~ 


Montreal, and letting that commission man grade them, it has got so that it is_ 


a perfect farce with us, absolutely. 


Mr. Brown: As you are aware, cooperative development has never assumed 


any great proportions in Ontario and Quebec. The bulk of the eggs in British 
Columbia,.a large part of them on the Prairies, and the great bulk from the 


Maritime Provinces to-day move to consumer channels from the producer’s — 


own cooperatives. Hundreds of cars. The development in the west at the 
present time is largely due to the people not only doing the grading of their 


own product but due to the proper selling of it. We try to help cooperatives _ 
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| everywhere; but if you go into many districts in the east you find that the 
| individualism of the individual is a damper against any cooperative effort. 
In the west it is a case of those being helped who help themselves. 
| An Hon. Memser: I understand that the erading station is at the disposal 
| of every individual who wants to ship to Montreal? 
ie Mr. Brown: Yes. Any farmer or country shipper with one case or more. 
4 An Hon. Mremser: I suppose that the shipper of eggs could very easily 
| arrange with some grocer or some retailer that his eggs are passed by the 
| grading station and delivered to the retailer? 
@ - Mr. Brown: Yes. ; : ® 
a Mr. Picket: “When a shipper began to do that sort of thing they would 
' simply notify them that he need not ship any more eggs, | 
| . Mr..Coore: Has it been made known to the egg producers that that service 
| is available? 3 : 
 * Mr. Brown: Oh, yes, before anything was done shippers were circular- 
| ized widely in eastern Ontario and in Quebec, their advice was requested on the 
| practicability of the suggestion. It was fully endorsed, Those people know 
full well that that service exists to-day. 
a Mr. DonnEtty: Have you the same thing in Saskatchewan? 
© Mr. Brown: There uéed to be at Saskatoon and Regina. : 
=  #Mr. Donnetiy: They have independent graders in Saskatoon and Regina? 
q Mr. Brown: Grading stations there are not as large as they were two 
~ or three years ago, for the reason that at that time and’ previously the bulk of 
' the product in the west was passing into the market through the wholesale — 
grocer. He did not want to go into the egg business, so they got together and 
arranged for neutral grading depots, but in the west since the advent of co- 
_ operative marketing the cooperatives are getting the bulk of the poultry and 
 eggs—eges particularly. 
| .Mr. Donnetiy: With the grading of poultry in Saskatchewan, they sent 
- a man out, before they shipped the carloads from one of those little villages, 
to teach the farmers how to dress the poultry. Do you know whether it has _ 
been a great benefit to them? 


¥ Mr. Brown: This has been systematically done. 
An Hon. Mremprr: It is done in Manitoba too? 
Mr. Brown: Yes. 


q Mr. Tummon: The Minister made a statement that the grading of eggs 
costs eight cents. That statement semed to me to be almost impossible? - 

_ Mr. Brown: No. Four to five cents. 

Mr. Picken: Four cents for what? 

Mr. Brown: A dozen. 

Mr. Picxex: For grading? | 
Mr. Brown: That includes a new case, grading, transporting to the grading 
‘Station, salesmanship and all overhead. The grading costs about a cent. They — 
‘pay their candlers twenty-five cents a case. 3 

__Mr. Tummon: You say the cost is four cents? Does the result of the 
grading increase the price by a total of four cents? You mentioned four cents. 
What does the four cents include. I am trying to get at what that cost would 
be over and above, if it were not graded. ) 

_ Mr. Brown: Oh, about a cent a dozen, because the four cents includes 


freight in from the farmer to the station, the case and the fillers, the rental of. 
Premises, the salesmaship, accounting, &e. 
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Mr. TumMMon: But after all is Sue ae oun the grading does not add 
four cents. Take the cost of transportation to Montreal. 


Mr. Brown: The eee ok adds a cent. - 


Mr: Picken: ‘The: : 
commission men? 

Mr. Brown: Yes. 

Mr. Coote: I may say that this grading question 1s very interesting, ‘but 
the committee is authorized to deal with the question of marketing, and in 
western Canada eggs are bringing only four cents a dozen to the producers. At 
the present time some of the producers are not able to get that, and as one 
woman said to me in a communication I had the other day, four cents a dozen 
will hardly pay for the wear and tear on the hens. This committee, if it can do — 
any good at all, should deal with the price situation. I had a letter this morning 
from a man in Edmonton who said that he had been told by differen® farmers 
that they are feeding their eggs to the calves. JI was shown a letter which was 
received by the member for Peace River which contamed the statement that 
many cases of eggs were being fed to the pigs. There is no use that I can see 
in the Department of Agriculture encouraging the production of eggs or the 
erading of them if all the producer can get for his eggs is four cents a dozen. | 
Now, can this committee deal with this situation, and has Mr. Brown, because 
of his experience in the department, any suggestion to make to the committee 
which will have the effect of raising the price which the producers of eggs will © 
receive? 

-Mr. Picket: Have we any eggs in cold at oeige? 

The CHAIRMAN: The reference to the committee not only mentions market- 
ing but also handling and I suppose this propery < comes under handling. Has 
Mr. Brown anything further to say? ee 

Mr. SHaAverR: I would like to ask what effect this bas had on the producers 
of eggs—whether the grading has tended to make the producers produce a better 
quality of eggs and get them on the market in a better condition? 

Mr. Brown: Yes it has. The quality of ege's throughout Canada has < 
steadily improved ever since grading started. Even this year— ; 

Hon. Mr. MotHerweii: The increased consumption donne sae 

Mr. VAuLtANcn: Has the price increased according to the improvement in 
the eggs? That is the important point. Does it improve the return to the 


producer or has it done that so far? 


Mr. Brown: With the exception of this year the price to producers has 
been well maintained and increased at times ever since the war. We have not — 
as high prices as we had during the war and our prices in eggs have been well 
maintained. Producers in Canada have enjoyed some of the highest prices — 
received by producers of any country in the world. Statistically, last fall, our 
market was strong, but the winter upset all calculations. Only once before was 
there ever a car of fresh eggs out of Alberta in January. Last year there were © 
twenty-nine cars, and in the case of other provinces the same thing occurred. 
The consciousness of remuneration in poultry has only begun to come home to | 
the western farmers in the last two years. We look forward in the West to a — 
steady increase in egg production—aside from the phenomenal production last — 
winter. For instance, it is not so much the winter that gave us this year 108 cars — 
of eggs from Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Alberta, over March and April a year | 
ago. This increase in production is what has put us on an export basis; and even 
yet our prices in Canada compare very favourably with anything in the United 
States. I have Chicago prices and Canadian prices, and would_be glad to give — 
them. se 

The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps it would be well to put them on record. 43 
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p Mr. Brown: I would like you to say a little about the export situation. 

© coy fton, Mt. Motuenwert: How is the quantity production maintaining 
itself this year? . | oe r 

-  _ Mr. Brown: ‘It is away ahead. Inspections are up forty per cent on the 

Bc jainies. British Columbia has shown a little falling off. In Ontario there was 


some liquidation of laying stock in J anuary, but Ontario is showing, in number 
__ of producing hens, over fifty per cent increase in the last ten years. . 
>. Mr. Bowman: The eggs that are purchased in the country stores in 
_ Manitoba and Saskatchewan at four or five cents a dozen, are they of average 
- grade? 3 7 

p Mr. Brown: Four to five cents would bring them to the point of carlot 
loading. . 

= Mr. Vatzancz: What is the price in Winnipeg? 

= The CuatrMan: You are going to put that comparison of prices in? 

ee Mr. Brown: Yes. 


a An Hon. Memsper: Cannot we take twenty-one cents as the high price 
» and trace back as to what should be a reasonable price the producer should 
_ get—taking off the freight and other charges. | woe 
| . Mr. Donneiiy: What percentages do you take off for breakages in ship- 
- ping of number one eggs? When they come in to the wholesaler there is 
_ always a lot of breakages? : 
ez Mr. Brown: The producer is paid for cracked eggs. The amount of 
breakage varies widely under different collection conditions. 
| Mr. Donnetiy: I know a first-class candler who has candled for four or — 
five years, and he candles them and puts them into cases and sends them into 
cold storage; he figures that twenty-five per cent will be taken off. He Says 
he is being gipped all the time by the cold storage. Have you any idea of any 
way that those eggs could be delivered to the consumer at a lower cost? 


Mr. Brown: The individual producer working on a central market could 

use either parcel post or express. He could put them up as to grade, carton 
the eggs himself, and use salesmanship to get his market, and furthermore use 

the collection systems of the post office and express company to collect his bills — 
for him, 

An Hon. Memser: For the Montreal market? 


Mr. Brown: Yes, he can deliver two dozen eges by parcel post at a cost 
of seven cents a dozen, within the twenty-mile limit, that includes the equiva- 
lent of cost of grading, packing, transportation, wholesale and retail charges. 
The large part of getting a remunerative return is salesmanship. That is what 
the pools have done for producers. : 
=--An Hon. MEMBER: Don’t you think that in the final analysis the solution 
of the problem is so-operative marketing? Regee 
“Mr, Brown: Yes. : 


Mr. Coore: Take the town of Okotoks, twenty miles from Calgary, I am 
Id that merchants will not grade the eges, which have to be sent to Calgary 
be graded. That plan does not seem to work out very satisfactorily to the 
ople in that town. For the farmer who produces eggs in small quantities and. 
brings them in to be dealt with in that way. Would it not be possible to change 
_ the egg-grading regulations to allow eggs to be sold, being labled “ungraded ” 
to meet such a situation as that? That is a request that has been put up to me 
_Storekeepers in small towns and by farmers themselves, - 
_ Mr. Brown: In other words, “ Let the buyers beware.” 
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Mr. Biarr: Don’t you think co-operative buying and selling, both, would 
work well? Storekeepers in our locality are complaining very much about this 
egg-erading. They say it 1s impossible for them to grade the eggs. In the 
large towns and villages why should we not have one central store for eggs 
where we would have inspectors to grade the eggs for the whole town? Individual 
storekeepers have not time to grade the eggs; then have them in connection with 
the co-operative seller. | 

Mr. Brown: If you are from the West you must know that most of the 
merchants there are marketing with the Cooperative or with private firms, and 
do not buy eggs any more. They simply act as receivers at so much a dozen. 

Mr. Loucks: Don’t you think ten per cent is an excessive percentage for 
the wholesaler? | 

Mr. Brown: Well, the wholesaler is having a very difficult time at present. 
With the growth of the chain store system and their purchasing direct from the 
manufacturer and the producer, the amount of business which the wholesaler 
is doing is certainly not as oreat——his turn-over is not nearly as large, even in 
good years, as it used to be under the individual retail store system. When you 
come to the matter of price I am not so sure but what the poorest friend the 
producer has, is the chain store system, while no doubt the chain store stimulated | 
sales it does it largely through price and their influence has contributed in no 
small degree to the lower price which we have had for eggs this year. The chain 
stores like the cooperative wholesales in England are hard buyers, and if the 
merchant is flush with product they know it and act accordingly. 

Mr. Coore: Have you anything to say in regard to the erading of eggs In. 
the smaller towns, where the eggs are being sent into Calgary to be graded? 

Mr. Brown: Why do they send them to Calgary? 

Mr. Coorr: As I understand, the storekeeper in Okotoks is not allowed to 
sell eggs unless they have been graded and labelled. . 

Mr. Brown: That is the letter of the law. 

Mr. Coote: And you want a law-abiding people here? 

Mr. Brown: Yes, and I will undertake to meet any storekeeper you have 
in Okotoks, and prove to him, on the basis of his current receipts, that if he has 
any interest in maintaning his business as a whole—not only his egg business 
but his business as a whole that he would be well advised to candle and grade _ 
his eggs. . 

Mr. Coote: That may be, but that situation exists in a lot of towns. : 

Hon. Mr. Moruerweu: Is there not another satisfactory solution—if he 
can sell enough eggs at four cents to crate them and grade them at home, and 
keep all the money in the family, send them to a commission merchant of repute, 
then he will get all the returns, less the cost of handling them. Is not that a 
solution? ‘a 

' Mr. Brown: Yes. . Er 

Hon. Mr. MoruerweE.it: He may not have money to get the crate; it is like 
starting sending your milk to the creamery; may be you can get a creamery that 
would deduct the cost from the first crate of eggs. ; 

Mr. Brown: There is a standing offer to individual producers or to any 
shipper, that if he wants to candle and crate we will send a man to coach him, 
and on his first shipment we will give him a certificate for quality, the certificate — 

plus salesmanship will obtain for him recognition for his grading. 

Hon. Mr. MorHERweEtu: Where does he get the crate in the first plaee? Do 
they take it off the cost of his first shipment, or does he buy them wholesale? 

Mr. Brown: The usual way is to buy them from the wholesaler. 

Mr. Mutuins: Are there any frozen eggs coming in in bulk? 
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: me Mr. Brown: No more frozen. The only exemption from the application of 
_ the dumping duty is the dried flake albumen which is used for marshmallow, 
chocolate centres, and confections of that kind—a product that is not made in 
- Canada. ee gas | 
_ _-Mr. Mottrys: They come in competition with the hen, don’t they? Those 
- eggs that were allowed in in bulk, is there much on hand? ! | 

Mr. Brown: No. There may be a little from late importations last May or 


a June a year ago. Our own manufacturers to-day are well equipped to supply 
_ all Canadian demand for either frozen or for dried eggs. 
, Hon. Mr. Mornrrweti: You mean grading plants? 


' Mr, Brown: Yes. 


s Hon. Mr. MorHerwet.u: Nearly all the number twos go into the breaking 
plants. | ae | 
= Mr. Brown: Yes. ° 


= 
ein: 


Mr. Garuanp (Bow River): I want to be sure of what Mr. Brown said: the 
retailer receives how much? 3 

' Mr. Brown: The retailer usually takes about twenty per cent, and the 
_ wholesaler ten per cent. | : | 
= Mr. Garuanp (Bow River) :Are there any other charges added to that? 


- Mr. Brown: Transportation, cost of containers, etc. ; 
= Mr. GarLanp (Bow River): Take the average point; what would it be? 
= Mr. Brown: I would like to analyse these figures further and submit a 


written statement, on the basis of current prices, for the West and also for 
_ Ontario and Quebec. : 


Mr. Bowman: Kindly include Dauphin. 


__ Mr. Brown: I would like to answer the question in regard to export, asked 
by Mr. Coote. We are to-day practically on an export basis. There is am 
_ export movement contemplated for next month, and some already sold for fall 
_ shipment. The best outlet in an export way is the British market. There is 
very little egg grading in England. Eggs are sold according to their countries 
of origin, which is not necessarily any criterion of quality at all. Some pre- 
_ liminary discussion took place last year during the World’s Poultry Congress 
to the end of empire standards, an all-British standard which would act for 
_ the empire on much the same basis as does Dominion standard in interpro- 
- vincial trading in Canada, a standard that would recognize the eggs of all 
- countries on the English market on the basis of their quality. England’s per 
_ eapita consumption per year is very low, not over 12 or 14 dozen per person. 
_ With eggs of assured quality this consumption could be readily increased. 

_ From our knowledge and contact with representatives of New Zealand, 
Australia and South Africa and the Icelands and with the goodwill of the 
British Ministry of Agriculture there is good reason to believe that in eggs, the 
dominions are ready for an empire standard which we believe would bring to 
the British market and to the Dominion, something of the same incentive to 
rade development that standardization has done to Canada. : 
_-Hon, Mr. Moruerwe ui: Is that the plan that is being worked out on the 
ve stock co-operative basis? | 
_ Mr. Brown: No. This grew out of the discussions in the marketing sec- 
on of the Poultry Congress in London last year, with representatives of the 
other dominions who were assembled there. | 

: Hon. Mr. Moruerwetu: By the time eggs produced in western Canada 
arrive in a London market, what grade could sell there if the same con- 
ditions were laid down as applied in Canada with regard to grade? 
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Mr, Brown: They should show very little ehanue from hen seadea as ie ee 
arrive in Montreal. Western eggs arriving on the Montreal. market at times — 


command a premium over Ontario eggs of the same grade. This is due to recent 
improvements in pick up, to the use of refrigerator cars for country shipments to 


frigeration. Prairie extras on the Montreal market are a product to be proud 
of. In British Columbia for shipment via the Panama canal the eggs are moved 
direct from, the grading station to the refrigerated chambers aboard the ship. 


point of grading graded in cool rooms and shipped to destination under re- 


A Memper: Do not your regulations require these eggs to be sold, oe a 


certain number of days after production? 

Mr. Brown: No, sir. 

A Memper: If they are to be sold as extras? 

Mr. Brown: No, sir. 

A Memerr: How long could they be sold as extras after grading? 

Mr. Brown: Some years ago in Ontario, there was a small cold storage 
where two cars of eggs were graded in the storage as extras. The storage was 
so good those eggs retained their quality so well that they could have been 
shipped as extras without further candling or grading. The major difficulty in 
eggs to-day in so far as deterioration is nentemiod is weak albumen, a lack of 
carrying power. 


Mr. Ducuay: How long after an egg is oo and put into cold storage | 


will you allow it to be sold as an extra? 
Mr. Brown: ‘There is no time limit. There are ieee quantities of storage 


eggs sold as storage extras for in a good storage eges should not suits more 


than a quarter to a half pound per case. 
Mr. SHavEeR: Would it not have to be sold as a storage extra? 
Mr. Brown: Yes, they would. 


Mr. Coote: Would eggs shipped as storage eggs - have to be sold in that 


way in England? 


Mr. Brown: No. The English regulations at present require only home 
produced cold storage eggs to be individually marked with the word storage 
but this does not apply to imported product. 


Mr. Coorre: And they would sell at exactly the same grade as when they 


were produced. 
Mr. Brown: Yes. 


Mr. McMiiuan: As I understand it, you are an orient nauleey man, you’ | 


were speaking of high production. Do you think that it would be necessary 
for us to call a halt and perhaps go back a bit in the way of production? 


Mr. Brown: We may have to do that, the trouble with our eggs to-day 
is that they lack consistency in the albumen; it is frequently weak and watery, 
such an egg will not hatch. If eggs will not hatch, and if there is no carrying 
power in the product, we might be better off with two or three dozen eggs less 
on the average, and be able to deliver more at grade. 


Mr. Coote: Has the increased production brought about lower prives? 
Mr. Brown: In part, yes. You take the prairie farms in September last 


year, many of them were still producing sixty per cent. They affected outward 
storage movement and the fall in price commenced. 


Mr. McMinuan: What -would be the production that you would. suggest, 
that would ensure good eggs? 

Mr. Brown: There are important research problems entailed. 

Mr. McMitian: Would an amount of 300 be too high? 
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i: Mr. Baers We may be able ie find a way, to maintain high production 
and high quality as well. 

Mr. McMiuuan: And strengthen up the albumen, you mean. 

Mr. Brown: Yes, I believe it can be done. 


| The CHarrMAN: We have had Mr. Brown here ane a while to-day; 
- what is your pleasure about calling the other gentlemen that Mr. Weir men- 
tioned at a subsequent meeting, the gentleman who is the president of the 
Canadian Poultry Pool? 
Mr. Cootm: What about the other subjects, Mr. Chairman? — 
The CuairmMan: Mr. McMillan will come back again. Would it be the 
' pleasure of the committee to hear Mr. McMillan at the next meeting. If so, 
_ I think it would be in order to adjourn now. 
q Mr. Coote: Before you adjourn, I should like to see if Mr. Brown can 
_- give us any further suggestions along the line of increasing the return to the 
_ producer of eggs. I think the committee will be very much obliged to him, and 
we would like very much to have that point emphasized if he comes before us 
again. 
The CHAIRMAN: He will Pobaeh be here again. 
Mr. Coorg: He has yet to give us some figures. 
The CHarRMAN: We shall stand adjourned now and hear Mr. McMillan 
~ on Thursday. Is that the pleasure of the committee? 
Mr. Brown: We want to get a report— 
The CrairMAN: I understood he was going to file a written statement. 
How long would that take you, Mr. Brown? 


| Mr. Brown: We can get that ready, and into the hands of the committee 

_ within a day or two. 

4 Mr. Bowen: I would ask Mr. Brown when he returns to devise some 
system by which we can get rid of the system of grading in Montreal, get a 
f neutral grader in Montreal, and have it put on a disinterested basis. It would 
certainly go a long way to help the farmers. 


, Mr. Lucas: I should like to have your opinion on co-operative marketing, 
_ whether or not in your opinion eggs should be conveyed from the producer to the 
consumer direct, and eliminate the pheno overhead that we are faced with 
~ at the present oe 


Mr. Brown: We have always Ue ca and were in oe part responsible 
- for the inception of co-operative marketing of eggs and poultry in Canada, ey 
at the same time we are convinced that competition from private interests is 
a very useful thing if co-operative marketing associations are going to bring sat 
_ the best that is in them in the way of salesmanship and efficiency in the interests 
of their clientele. 


The CuHarrMAN: Well gentlemen, we shall adjourn now and if we are not 
~ conflicting with any other committee, we will probably meet on Thursday of 
_ this week. 


’ Committee adjourned. 
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ORDER OF REFERENCE 


, a i 


: - Soe ae oe _-‘Tuzspay, May 26, 1931, 


_Ordered.—That matters referred to in Return Nos. 147-147A, be referred _ 
e said Committee with instructions to examine such records as may by the © 
ommittee be deemed necessary, and to hear such witnesses as it may desire, 
d to call for such papers in connection therewith, and to report to the House. 

Attest2- 9 = Neste hag = fie Res Os! 


(Sgd.) ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, e 
| Clerk of the House. gee 
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wo} SELECT STANDING COMMITTEE 
PARLIAMENTARY RETURNS ~ 

Copy | : 

16872 = 1474 | oe. 
OTrTawa, May 9, 1931. 


Dear Sir—With further poiercure to your Reference No. 41, Order of the 
House of Commons moved by Mr. Vallance, for copies of correspondence between 
Sir Geo. Foster and Mr. Robert Whiteside, of Birsay, Sask., I attach hereto 
some further correspondence which should have been forwarded with our letter 
of ae 28th, and shall be glad if this can be made a supplementary return. 


Yours truly, 


(Sedjo. JC. 1: OARS) 
: : Deputy Mimster. — 
The Under-Secretary of State, Se ae 
: Ottawa, Ont. 3 | 
Feb: FI. | a 
Enel. 


ose 


Copy 
DUNBLANE, January 19, 1920. 


Sir GEorGH Foster, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


As your humble servant I desire to seek information which will explain 
fully the motive our Federal Government had in undertaking to take over and 
sell the wheat crop for the year 1919. We fully understand the motive for selling 
the crop in 1917 and 1918, but one thing we don’t know nor have we ever had 
any report on the same and that was what was the price the Government got 
for the wheat that was exported in the year 1918. We know the growers 
received $2.264 f.o.b. Fort William but did our Government sell it for export on 
this basis to appear to be good fellows when the price of American wheat was 
$2.40 to $2.60 or did some one pocket the margins. Wheat and wheat products 
were the only food stuffs the Government controlled. We feel justified in de- 
manding a report of the wheat that was exported and to get at plain facts 

regarding the 1919 crop. Every farmer in Western Canada is under the impres- 
sion that our Federal Ce ae premeditated and entered into an agreement 
to handle the wheat crop to make gains for themselves at our expense. Note I 
said Federal Government; it may have been only members of our government, 
at any rate it has been reported quite frequently ‘and in bold statements that the 
time the Grain Exchange was opened that our Government did sell or offer for 
sale some 50 millions bushels wheat to Great Britain at a price of $1.75 per 
bushel and not until the market was open did your Government make any at- 
tempt to handle the wheat and we all know the market was advancing and to 
take control of the wheat when it was at a price of $2.45 and attempt to offer 
to set a price of $1.75 or even $2.15 does not appear to the farmers as one of 
good faith, and for the Canadian Wheat Board to sell to our millers at $2.30 
per bushel in the face of prices prevailing on all other products points out quite 
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arly that our Federal Government is out to do what it has always done and 
at is give the farmers second place. While I will admit we were under military 
rule and the Government had the authority to so act, the manner in which they 
ed does not show one of good faith and if the report is really true that our 
Government did sell or offer for sale a certain portion of our wheat any price 
in the minds of all well thinking men can only come to this conclusion that our 
Government premeditated their action knowing they had power to control 
things to suit themselves. I further wish to say in all friendliness the farmers 
Western Canada are determined to demand a report and make an investiga- 
n to learn the facts. We intend to out line our plans, decide on some action 
-at our Convention in Saskatoon in February and in writing this communication 
to you I do not overlook or under-estimate the honor or high position you hold 
as a worthy member of our Government. Neither do I go about finding fault or 
abusing our Government while I: know mistakes have been made and many 
wronged I have every confidence that the good citizens of this fair country will 
aright the wrongs develop the nation and restore prosperity. But-the very fact 
that such reports have been circulated, which I hope are false, should prove to 
be true at this time will so lower our standard of government in the eyes of other 
ations and so upset the faith of our people that it will be hard to describe the 
sult when it is brought to light, now the questions I desire an answer to are: © 
__ What was the price our Government sold the wheat crop of 1918 for that 
he wheat that was exported. Next did our Federal Government or members 
our Government sell or offer to sell fifty or seventy five millions of bushels of 
wheat crop of 1919 to the British Government at $1.75 before they had 
ade the final arrangements to market the wheat; I trust you will favor me with 
is information and hope it will be possible to receive a reply before the date 
our Convention February 10th. - | 


Your humble servant, 


____ (Sgd.). ROBERT WHITESIDE. 


_ Copy 
DEPARTMENT OF TRADE’ AND COMMERCE : 


Bee Ottawa, January 27th, 1929. 
ERT Wuiresipg, Esq., eae | 
Dunblane, Sask. 


Dear Mr. Wurtresine,—I have read your letter of the 19th. I am not, 
ppose personally acquainted with you but take you to be an honest-minded, 
ll-intentioned, intelligent man who seems to be troubled as to rumours and — 
ports which reach him, from what sources I do not know, and which cause 
doubts, as to the actions and honesty of the Federal Government in this 
HUGELY 4 “ | | ; 
It would be very long letter which would give you a full explanation of 
the Government in 1917 and 1918, took over the selling of the wheat crop. 
, however, does not appear to cause you much trouble so far as the principle 
concerned, but you have difficulty in understanding why a similar course 


vas adopted in 1919. 
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In short the course adopted in 1919 was based upon the reasons which 
made Government purchase necessary in 1917 and 1918, although the war had 
stopped with the signing of the Armistice, unfortunately the conditions caused 
by the war continued in an even more aggravated form. Under these condi- 
tions, as operating in foreign countries, the selling of our wheat crop for 1919 
was rendered absolutely impossible owing to the financial and transport situa- 
tion. Farmers, of whom I imagine you are one, should be pretty well satisfied 
as to the necessity for this inasmuch as it was demanded and has been con- 
sistently supported since the formation of the Canadian Wheat Board by the 
farmers of Canada as represented by the Canadian Council of Agriculture. As 
I stated above, to give you all the reasons would make my letter altogether 
too long and would probably not appeal to you in any stronger manner than the ~ 
fact, which I have just mentioned to you, as to the opinion and wish of the 
associated farmers of Canada, themselves. ree 

Now, as to the second part of your question, how much was received per — 
bushel for the wheat sold, and did anyone pocket the money, and especially 
did the Government or any of its members appropriate to themselves any part 
of the proceeds of the sale, from the tone of your letter I do not think you, 
yourself, really believe that that has been done, but you are disturbed by what — 
other people say. I do not know whether or not you will take my word for it, 
but whether you do nor not, I can assure you it would have been impossible — 
for a member of the Government or the Government itself to have appropriated — 
a single dollar of the proceeds of the wheat sales of 1917 and 1918 to their own © 
purposes. | , oN 

A Board was established consisting of representatives of the different in- 
terests concerned—producing, milling, transport and the consuming interests. — 
That Board work without pay, being simply given a certain per diem allowance ~ 
for expenses that they were called to meet in Winnipeg for consultation. The 
wheat was sold during the season of 1917 and 1918, as: purchasers were found — 
and of course for different prices owing to changes in the worlds market price. 
As careful calculation as possible was made as to the expenses of storage, 
insurance, and such necessary expenses which must be incurred in the storing, ~ 
marketing and carrying of wheat. The Government stood to lose any deficit 
in price received from that paid to the grawers of the grain. In the end after 
all expenses were paid and the accounts closed, a small surplus remained in the 
hands of the Board of Grain Supervisers, the body that was established to 
eonduet the buying and selling of wheat. That surplus has been turned over 
to the consolidated revenues of Canada on which no Minister or anvone else 
can get his grip. It is safe in the banks, to the credit of the Dominion of 
Canada and can only be chequed out for legal authorized expenditures. It was 
. fortunate, during the course of these two years’ operation that the Government 
was able to give the farmers the price that was given and avoid any loss in the 
transaction. If the markets had turned a little different, whilst the farmer _ 
would received his price the country, as represented by the Government would — 
have had to pay the deficit. 

‘Now, as to the year just passed, 1919, the Canadian Wheat Board was 
established with the same interests. represented thereon. ‘This Board, also is in’ 
the main, giving its services to the country freely and without pay. Of course 
“elerks, etc., and managers have to be paid for the work they do, but that has — 
to be done whether the marketing is done by the Government or private traders, 
as you quite well understand. The farmers receive a stated amount as the 
first payment upon their wheat. This, of course, they receive whether the — 
market price goes up cr goes down. As in the case of the two preceding years, — 
the Government, nor any member thereof, receives nothing of that amount. — 
After the expenses of marketing are paid, if there is any surplus, as I believer 
there will be, this is divided amongst the farmers who were the original sellers — 


i . 
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Rot ne grain. That is, under the ivaamement. the farmer gets all that the 
_ world’s market price makes possible, he gets a first payment on his wheat on 
the basis of $2.15 No, 1 Northern, and gets his proportion of the surplus which 
~ may be left at the end of the transaction. 

I think this makes plain to you the query raised in a part of your letter. 
_ You state that every farmer in Western Canada is under the impression that 
our Federal Government premeditated and entered into an agreement to handle 
- the wheat crop to make gains for themselves at your expense. Now, as a sensible 
man, do you really believe that? Note what I have stated to you as the recom- 
 mendation and claim made by the Council of Agriculture representing the 
_ farmers of the Dominion. Therefore “every farmer” is too strong and you 
_ will certainly have to modify that, and I am not going to take up my time or 
_ yours in controverting a statement of. that kind. I do not think you really 
believe it. It is impossible that such should be the case and it is contrary of 
course to the fact. 

% You also make another statement as current, whether you pledge yourself 
_ to its beliefs or not, namely that at the time the Grain Exchange was opened, 
~ the Government did sell, or offer for sale, 50,000,000 bushels of wheat to Great 
Britain at $1.75 per bushel, to be paid to the farmers for their grain, and then 
took charge of the market when the price was at $2.40 or thereabouts with a 
view of appropriating to their own uses the difference between that price and 
_ the market price of the wheat. 

Pe There is not a word of truth in that statement. The Government did not 
sell a bushel of the farmers’ grain in 1919. All has been sold by the Wheat 
_ Board under the conditions that I have explained above and all that is in it 
~- will go to the farmers, less the necessary expenses of the operation. 

ss Now, I have spent a lot of my time and taken up a lot of yours in trying 
to answer quite frankly because I take it to be the letter of an honest man and 
it is, to me, passing strange, in the first place, that such absurd rumours could 
" find currency amongst intelligent people, and secondly, that there are good, 
honest, intelligent people to take so much stock in them as to be troubled 
. thereby. 

ce ee ‘Yours very truly, 


(Sgd.). GEORGE E. FOSTER. 
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Sessional Paper No. 147 
Monpay, May 4th, 1931. 


Return to an Order of the House of Commons, dated April 22nd, 1931, 
es — 

A copy of all correspondence including letters, elegans memoranda, ete., 
_ between the Honourable Sir George Foster, while Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce, and Robert Whiteside, of Birsay, in the province of Saskatchewan, 
3 relative to the sale of the 1917-18 wheat crop. 


5 is es ees ate 


C. H. CAHAN, 
Secretary of State. 


Mover: Mr. Vallance. 
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THE eek eee OF Trane AND Comance, Canapa ae ee 


ee Orrawa, for 28. 1981. 


Dear Sir,-—Replying to your moleredee No, 41, being an Order of the House ~ 
of Commons dated April 22, moved by Mr. Vallance, M.P., for a copy of all 


the correspondence between Sir George Foster, Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce, and Robert Whiteside of Birsay, Saskatchewan, in regard to the 1917-18 
wheat crop, I beg to attache hereto the return giving all the information ieee 
as far as it 1s available in this Department. 

Yours truly, — 


: JAS. G. PARMELEE. 
The Under-Secretary of State, : : 
Ottawa. | ey 
Copy 
| Hon. Sir GnorcE Foster, Ottawa: 


Dear Str,—As your humble servant I have read your letter very care- 
fully. As for me being an honest minded, intelligent man, I leave that for 
other to judge, but I do aim and strive e a true citizen of Canada, 


and t allow remors to trouble me unless they are pretaining to my — 


own interests, and the question I have taken up with you is of vital interest to 
every citizen of this province. As I expect you understand Saskatchewan 


grows more wheat than all the other provinces combined. While I quite agree © 
with our Federal Government in handling our wheat crop in 1917 and 1918, 
everyone well knows that with an open market we would have received much | 


more for our wheat than the price that was paid by our government; and the 
people of this province were the ones that lost more in this transaction than all 
the rest of Canada combined. Manufacturers and farmers of other products 
had an open market for their products and the result is wheat products are the 


cheapest of all the necessities of life to-day. Now as for the farmers demanding ~ 


the Government to handle our wheat crop, that took place before the wheat 
crop was sown. He we been guaranteed a price then we would have no com- 
plaints to make. Bue we were denied this and the open market was put in force 


-and not until our Government realized that the United States and Canada had ~ 


© 
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a short wheat crop and wheat was advancing in price did they take control of 


the wheat market. Now the principle of handling our wheat is all right and 
our Federal Government had handled it for two years, why did they not agree 
to handle at in the spring of 1919 when they were asked to by the farmers. 
But no, the farmers had to run all the risks, and I feel certain had we a good 
average crop this past year we would have been obliged to sell our own wheat. 
The in 1917 and 1918 we were forced to pay all the freight. on our wheat from 
Saskatchewan to Fort Wiliam. Then we had to pay our share of the freight 
from Fort William to point of destination. The Board of Grain Supervisors 

was asked to set a certain price at all terminals, Fort William, Winnipeg, Moose 
Jaw, Saskatoon. But this was refused and the farmers of Saskat chewan lost 


thousands of dollars by it. Now I agree with the Wheat Board this year in 


pooling the prices on the wheat but they should also do it on the freight. And 


the very fact that out wheat board has sold up to recently our wheat to the 
millers at $2.30 per bushel in the face of high prices of everything else does not 


appear to me an act of good faith and in summoning it all up I consider the — 
people of Saskatchewan have been made the goat of the whole Dominion. If 
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_ this wheat was grown equally all over the Dominion we would have little reason 
_ for complaint, But is not. Take for instance, Alberta or Manitoba, according 
_ to what they produce in wheat they provide seed and flour for their people, they 
have very little wheat to export. But with the small population in Saskatche- 
wan we have five times the wheat to export that Manitoba and Alberta com- 
_ bined and fifty times as much ag all the rest of Canada. Now if our Govern- 
- ment sold our wheat at prevailing prices in the world’s market in 1917 and 
_ 1918, you certainly had a large amount to turn into the Dominion treasury at 
our expense and which our Federal Govt, has no right to whatever. And this 
leads me to ‘believe that the people of Saskatchewan have been trimmed out of 
millions of dollars. The very fact that you state in your letter that our Wheat 
_ Board are working without pay leads me to believe there is something wrong. 
_ The farmers of Saskatchewan are not asking members of the Wheat Board or — 
members of-our Government to work without pay, I would feel much better 
if they were paid a good substantial salary. On page five of your letter you 
speak of what I said about our Government or members of our Government 
entering into an agreement to sell our wheat and make gains for themselves 
at our expense. Well they well knew the intention of the Government was to 
_ have an open market thinking that if we had a good crop prices would be low 
they also knew we were still under war time measures Act and if prices went 
high the Government would control the prices the same as in the two years 
_ previous, and things just as corrupt as this have taken place in the past, and 
while I asked you this question, I sincerely hope such is not the case, but I 
believe in getting the facts, and I think an investigation at this time is quite 
proper. And in summing up your letter I look upon it in the same light as I 
do one written by Mr. Wood, of Alberta, who is a member of the Wheat Board. 
_ Mr. Wood is trying to show that the average price for wheat in Canada will 
_ equal the average price paid in the United States, but Mr. Wood evades the 
- fact that our wheat grown in Saskatchewan which has been sold to the millers 
_ at $2.30 is worth $3.30 in the United States. The United States has large 
_ quantities of low grade wheat which sells at a discount while our’ western wheat 
_ is worth a premium the world over. So I wish to say to Mr. Wood or any mem- 
ber of the Wheat Board, or of the Federal Government, that we have been taken 
_ advantage of in a somewhat underhanded way and for myself I wish to say it 
_ would take too long to write all the facts. But at- any time that the Canadian 
_ Wheat Board or our Federal Government wish to discuss this question with me 
_ why I am prepared to meet them. | 
a pol Yours truly, 


ROBERT WHITESIDE. 


To the business men of Saskatoon and the people in general I wish to say 
the manner in which it effects the merchants is this, we have to get our money 
om the wheat crop before we can spent it with the merchants. The Wheat 
Doard have sold millions of bushels of wheat to the people of Eastern Canada 
at a price of $2.30 per bushel. Now they are coming at the people wha had no 
crop last year and charging them $2.40 per bushel for seed they have to put in 
e ground and take another chance. My plan would be to charge the people 
' Canada and other countries $2.75 per bushel for wheat for what they used 
lis year and sell. seed to the farmers at $1.00 per bushel. The small amount 
wheat that will be sold for seed at $2.40 per bushel is very small items to 
e millions of bushels that will be consumed for flour and. this plan will make ~ 
nillions of dollars for the people of Saskatchewan and treat those who are in 
distress in a decent manner. * 
Bae | ROBERT WHITESIDR. 
YUNBLANE, Feb. 4, 1920. . 
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Copy 
DunBuaAne, February 16, 1920. 
Hon. Grorce Foster, : 


Ottawa. es | 
Reply to your letter of Jan. 27/20. 


Dear Sir,—I have went to the trouble of having my letter to yours printed 
so you could read it easier but there is some things I wish to say to you that I 
didn’t wish to have printed for this very reason owing to the unrest and dis- 
respect people in the west have for our Govt. officials, I thought best to keep 
that to myself now as I have stated we have been grossly wronged but I believe 
the Almighty created in every man a noble spirit of manhood but nature and 
outside influences sometimes covers it up, now I believe in placing you on your 
honor. We individual farmers can’t expect to get our share of the profits, our 
Federal Govt. made from the sale of this wheat in 1917-18. But we are going 
to insist and demand that it shall be paid to the people of this Province to 
develop and further promote the welfare of the country ? we demand an 
investigation and a report made of the sales of this wheat the same as any firm 
which carrying on any line of business would be prepared to show if necessary. 

I am taking this matter up with the business men of Saskatoon, Moose Jaw 
& Regina and the grain growers Association and the fact 1s I will have a solid 
body of the people of this province to back me up in this. But this will be done 
in a quiet way and if this is cleared up it will restore confidence and respect for 
the members of our Federal Govt. in Canada. a 


Though I have not met you personally I will refer you to the Hon. Hugh | : 


Guthrie who I am personally acquainted with. Mr. Geo. MeCraney of Saska- 
toon speaks well of you. 
Your Humble Servant, 


(Sed.) ROBT. WHITESIDE. 


Copy 
Frepruary 21st, 1930. 
Rosert WHITESIDE, Esq., Rue 
| Dunblane, Sask. 


Dear Mr. WHITESIDE—I have your letter of the 16th instant, with enclosure, 
and note what you say therein. 
) Yours sincerely, 


(Sed.) GEORGE E. FOSTER. 


———— 


Copy 
Aprin 30th, 1920. 
Rospert WHITESIDE, Esq., 
Dunblane, Sask. 


Dear Sir,—Yours of the 14th instant has been received. My letter of the : 


27th was intended to give an extended reply to your previous letters and I regret 
if it has not met your wishes or in any way modified your views. I fear that 
other and pressing duties make it impossible for me to pursue the correspondence 
at length. a | 
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_ As to what has been paid back to the Consolidated Fund, the accounts are 

not yet complete and not until adjustments are all made will it be possible to 
_ know the exact amount of the surplus receipts, if any. As to your second ques- 
__ tion, it is not the present intention of the Government to market the farmers’ 
__ crops of 1920, although in these disturbed times it is not always possible to fore- 

east the future. 

g There is not, to my mind, the least possibility of returning to any one of 
- the provinces a-share of the surplus receipts, if there are any, and which in any 

___ case will not be very large. One would think that if any re-payments were to. 
be made other than to the Consolidated Fund of Canada, they should go into 
the hands of the individual farmers and that would be a very difficult matter to 

adjust. . . . 

: Yours very truly, 


(Sgd.) GEORGE’E. FOSTER. 


| es Brrsay, June 16, 1920. 
_ Hon. George Foster, | 
* . Ottawa. 


My Dear Sir,—Your letter of April 30th to hand and noted. Now I don’t think 
Gur views are as far.apart as you may think, While I fully believe the Farmers of 
_ Sask. have been trimmed out of millions of dollars by our Govt. marketing our 
_ wheat in 1917 & 1918, let me tell you it was the best education the people have 
_ every had and the best thing for the farmers of Western Canada. Bear in mind 
you can lose and yet be a big winner. The arrangements we have for marketing 

__ the wheat crop of 1919 was satisfactory in every way only the wheat board eon- 
_ sidered the interests of the milling companies and consumers and gave the farm- 
ers second place. Now I would like very much to know what more pressing — 
_ duties you have on hand than the marketing of our wheat crop which promises 
at this time to be a large one and with the proper handling will be a redeeming 
_ feature for all Canada and with facilities of Western Canada and with a large | 
_ crop to market, it will only be a calamity to have an open market. We need 
_ Govt. Control and arrangements made to make certain deliveries every month. 
_ The only people that want an open market is grain speculators who gamble on 
_ the grain exchange. The elevator people get a larger com. under Govt. control than 
_ they do in buying and selling in the open market. I don’t say that the Govt. should 
___ take over the elevators and adopt the national marketing of wheat; I fully believe 
that in another year the situation will be so changed and transportation facilities 
__ so much better that Govt. control will not be necessary. In fact I don’t think it 
_ best for the Govt. to enter into any industrial business though I must admit the. 
_ taking over of the railways was unavoidable and I can easily understand why 
_ they were operated at a heavy loss owing to the great disadvantages under 
which they had to operate. — 
a Now the fact that you do not know how much was turned into the Con- 
- solidated funds from the sale of our wheat crop owing, to the business not being 
completed does not relieve you from having the business completed and a state- 
ment made public, if the wheat was sold at a profit of five cents per bus. or 
fifty, we want to know. Then again it would be impossible to return to the 
_ farmers privately their portion. Neither are we so near sighted as to expect it, 
_ but we do insist that it be turned over to the province of Saskatchewan. our 
portion, the same to be used for public improvement. Now Sir if this Govt. does 
not arrange for the marketing of our wheat this year, I will say to you I will 


OLY 


_ consider your largely responsible for it. Then the most important feature of 
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the twelve members must be bona fide farmers, under no circumstances will 


the farmers accept anything else. Taking everything into consideration, the 


circumstances under which the farmers had to operate and the chances which ~ 
we had to take we have made a better success of our business than any other 


industry that is doing business today. We have just as competent men among 


the farmers to sell our wheat as any member you have on the wheat board. I 
have pointed out to the wheat board where iney have iltreated us and they are 


unable to defend themselves. In closing I may say this question is very much 
alive in the west at present and we intend it will be very much alive at Ottawa 
until our request is granted and I think you should be in a position at this a 
to ee us a final answer. 
> Yours truly, 


(Sgd.) ROBERT WHITESIDE. 


June 28, 1920. 
Rosert WHIrTEsIDE, Esa., 
Dunblane, Sask. 


Dear Str,—Your letter June 16th has. been received, and I note what Yous 


say therein, regarding the marketing of the wheat crop. 
Yours very truly, 
(Sed.) GEORGE E. FOSTER. 


DUNBLANE, July 10, 1920. | 
Hon. Grorcr E. Foster, | | | 
Ottawa. 


My Dear S1r,—I trust I will not weary you in making another reply to your 
letter of recent date. I am glad to say that present indications appear that our. 


Federal Govt. has about decided to continue the Wheat Board for another year, 
though I do not think you used your influence to help it along. Well it is over 
two months since I communicated with you to have it continued and I am 
safe in saying the good judgment of the people at large has agreed with me 
Now we should be setting out to be in a position to handle the crop which is 
promising to be a large one.. And I think our R.R. have not given thought to 
how it can be handled systematically. First we should aim to have the Wheat 
moved from districts the greatest distance from the terminals. This should be 
done in the early part of the season. Then when we get severe winter weather 


move the wheat on the short hauls. This will greatly assist us in transporting 


the wheat and increase railroad receipts. Then again don’t start out by feeling 
the farmers with prices at $1.75 per bus; $2.50 per bus. will be more in line. 
And to avoid congestion in the early season if the price was say $2.45 up to 


the first of Feb. then $2.50 up first of May, and $2.55 after that date this 


will encourage farmers to hold their wheat and avoid paying storage charges 
_ to the elevators from time to time. Now I wish to ask you who has the appoint- 
ing of the Wheat Board, I have already written you we are entitled to more 


farmers on the wheat board. I feel I am qualified to be a member of that board 


but only ask for it and expect to get it on my merits without any special efforts 
or favours from any one. And in closing, I wish to say some parties are in 


great fear that in paying the farmers a certain price the Govt. may be at a 4 
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heavy loss. Even-if this should happen it will come far short of replacing our 
loss we have suffered by the Govt. marketing our wheat the past three years, 
- and money paid to the farmers will not be lost. The farmers have made this 
country what it is, in other words they blazed the trail and paved the way and — 
_ should you in this way cut a lemon with the farmers it is the first time in the 
history of the nation it has ever been done. ! 


3 ie ‘ | Yours truly, Boy: ee 
(Sgd.) ROBERT WHITESIDE. 


Kyat ae . = 35 5 2 
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pee | ; Jury 17, 1920. 
~ Rosrrt Wurresinz, Esq., ee 
-.. Dumblane, Sask. 


Dear Mr. Wuiresipe,-I have yours of the 10th and before you receive 
this you will have learned that under conditions as they appear at the present 
time, the Government has decided to decontrol the marketing of grain in Canada, 
_ reserving of course, the right to bring into force the Enabling Act, if it shall, in 
_ its opinion hereafter become necessary. . ee - 
_____In the reversion in the United States of free marketing methods and the 
' bettered conditions of transport and credits in Europe, there seemed to be no 
_ reasons at the present for continuing the operations of the Wheat Board, and 
_ the farmers will be allowed to make their sales on the open and unrestricted 
p -market. . aS pas | ; 
# In answer to your further enquiries, the Wheat Board was appointed last 
_ year, as you will understand, by the Government and the Government. will 
_ also be the appointing power if the Wheat Board should later be called into 
- existence and in that case due consideration would be given to the representa- 
_ tions of the different interests involved as was given last year and which, last 
_ year, resulted in the appointment of a Board which, as it appears, has given 
general satisfaction. 
I note that you are of the opinion that the farmers, have on the whole, 
_ suffered loss by the system of marketing during the last three years. Now that 
_ control has been taken away, you will, at least, not have that charge to make, — 
4 charge which, from my own experience, has no foundation. I should say that 


vit 


_ vention of the Government and the provision of finances for the steady market- 
ing at the best obtainable prices of the farmers’ products. | 


Sk | Yours very truly, 
zz z ae oe : _ (Sgd.) GEORGE E. FOSTER. 


ad 


ae 5 7 JuLy, 27, 1920. 
 Roverr Wurresipg, Esq,, : 

= Dumblane, Sask. _ 

Dear Sir,—Your letter of the 21st has been duly received, but as Sir George 


Foster is taking a few holidays, I shall be obliged to await his return before 
_ bringing it to his attention. : 


Yours faithfully, 


Private Seeretary. 


_ the farmers have been preserved from very heavy losses because of the inter- 
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- Birsay, July 2ist, 1920. 
Hon, Sir Grorcr Foster, | Bye 4s oe | 
Ottawa. 


Dear Sir,—I have just learner by reading an article in the press, that you 
have ignored the desire of the farmers in asking that our Federal Government 
to market this year’s wheat crop and have catered to the lobbyists of the grain 
exchange that have been hanging around Ottawa for the past three months. 
Well I am very glad to say what you failed ia, Providence has come to our 
aid only in another way. The hot dry weather and scorching winds the past 
two weeks has cut the yield of grain in Western Canada fully forty to sixty 
per cent, so the amount of grain there will be to market will not in any way 
overload the market. é 

- Now in regard to that clause you have enacted concerning our Federal 
Govt. watching the marketing the marketing of our wheat. There is not any 
of the farmers have any desire nor do they ever expect to reap any benefit from 
your watchful, waiting. | | 

So I want to say to you frankly but kindly that I can vouch for the vast 
majority of farmers, and our desire is for you and our Federal Govt. to keep 
your hands off. It was not the good intention of our Federal Govt. to benefit 
the farmers in any way when they took control of marketing our wheat three 
years ago, and after turning down our proposition to market our wheat this. 
year, we certainly have not any more faith in you. se 

I wish to thank you however, for the education we have received though 
it costs us millions of dollars, we can now arrange to market our wheat, and 
do not need any further assistance from our Federal Govt. 


Yours truly, 
(Sgd.) ROBERT WHITESIDE. 


Brrsay, April 4, 1921. 


Hon. Sir Grorce E. Foster, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Sir,—I have had considerable correspondence with you in the past 
year concerning the manner in which our Govt. marketed our wheat in 1917 & 
1918 and now I understand there is to be an investigation of our grain trade. 
Well I consider it would be quite in order to investigate the manner in which 
our Govt. handled our wheat crop in the past three years, I am still of the opin- 
ion that we have been swindled out of millions of dollars. I am desirous to know 
how much was turned in to the Consolidated Funds of the Dominion Treasury 
from the sale of our wheat in 1917 & 1918. I notice you are having some diffi- 
culty in securing mento investigate the grain trade, well I suggest that at least 
three farmers be appointed to that commission. I feel sure that we can make as 
thorough an investigation as men from the grain trade or a judge from the 
bench. I have given the grain a careful study for the past four years and I am 
not afraid to tackle the job, and I hope this is not a fake job on the part of the 
Govt. I trust they are not making a pretense to just merely have peace: prevail 
among the farmers. ; | 

Yours truly, 


ROBERT WHITESIDE. 
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2a or Aprit 19, 1921. 

 Roserr WuiTesine, Esq., 

; Birsay, Sask. | 
Dear Sir,—Yours of April 4th has been duly received. 

a You will have noticed that the membership of the Commission to investi- 

- gate the handling of grain has been completed and I hope will be at work in a 
short time. ; 

q _ The amount turned into the consolidated Revenue Fund by the Board of 
Grain Supervisors was $428,781.94. | 
The Wheat Board has not yet completed its accounts but it is probable that 
there will be a small surplus to be gathered in to the Treasury when all accounts 

_ will have been adjusted. 7 : : 

a I notice that you will hold to your suspicions that the farmers have been 
swindled out of millions of dollars by reason of the operations of the two Boards 
~ mentioned above. I am afraid that it is not possible for me to do, more than I 
~ have already done to produce a contrary impression. It is very hard to deal 
_ with suypicions in people’s minds which have no solid basis of fact upon which 
- to found themselves. It would be different in dealing with a conclusion which 
_ had been arrived at from a certain basis of facts and conditions. 


q 
. 


VS 
i 


Yours very truly, 


. - _ Brrsay, Sask., July 16, 1921. 

- Hon. Grorce Foster, 

a Ottawa. | 

j Dear Sir, desire to write you in regard to the grain Commission recently 
_ appointed by our Federal Government. I have read many articles on this ques- 
tion and wish to express my opinion thus: 

b Our Federal Government disolved our Wheat Board and allowed open 
_ markets to prevail with this understanding that they would watch the marketing 
system and take control of wheat marketing if they found it necessary. Now 
- under their guard of watchfullness they stood silent and allowed prices to de- 
cline far below the cost of production and wholly ignored the request of the 
_ people to reestablish the wheat board and made comments time and again that 
_ there was no cause for such action. I ask your honourable Government, for 
_ what reason should a commission be appointed now to investigate the grain 
_ trade? Why go back so far and disturb the dead to get information? If they 
_ -desire to place all the facts before the people let them investigate the marketing 
of grain under government control in 1917-18-19. When wheat was selling at 
$2.60 in the open market in 1917 why should our government take control and 
pay the farmers $2.26 and sell it in the open markets of the world at the prevailing © 
prices from time to time and after deducting the operating expenses the balance 
_ of the receipts were turned into the consolidated funds of the Dominion trea- 
_ sury? Why should we sell our wheat to the foreign countries at a sacrifice when 
we were at war ourselves and in the face of the prevailing high prices of every- 
- thing else? I consider that this has been the biggest farce that has ever been 
attempted by our government. | 

% Now I have taken notice of all that has happened and the only grievance 
- that I can lay before the grain trade is the fact that the farmers were forced 
to sell their wheat in a short space of time that was caused by the action of our 
banks. Had the banks not pressed the farmers for their loans there would have 
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been sufficient wheat held back to have kept the market bare of cash wheat and | 
the large sales of future wheat would have forced the prices up of course. Now | 
while the wheat was in the hands of the farmers it made no difference to the | 
bank whether the money was loaned to the grain dealers or to the farmers. _ 
Had our Government desired any investigation let them investigate the 
banks of Canada, which is the root of all our grievances. I have written the 
Royal Commission the position the farmers were placed in by the banks. _ 

~ Any time we want an investigation of the United Grain Growers the stock 
holders can demand that. No doubt there were evil practices in the grain trade 
in the past as was also the case under Government control, but we can gain 
nothing by an investigation into that now. This has caused a great deal of | 
suspicion among the farmers and I have therefore undertaken to write this, I 
think the United Grain Growers was justified in asking for an injunction and 
I trust any commission acting in fairness will be treated with courtesy by that a 
Company. | - é 

: | Yours sincerely, 3 


ROBERT WHITESIDE. © 


P.S.—Please note the reports of the leading banks and note the increase of 
business they are doing in foreign countries compared with what they are doing — 
in Canada why should there be a depression of business in Canada when the ~ 
value of our products in 1920 was greater than in 1919 by some two hundred and ~ 
fifty million dollars and that was taking in the decline in prices. Investigate 
our chartered banks. Why should provinces like Ontario and Manitoba adopt — 
the system of rural credit at this time. : aoeee a 

RW. 0. ee 


July 25, 1921. i 
Rosert Wuitesing, Esq., | 
- Birsay, Sask. | | | 


Dear Mr. Wuiresipe,—I have yours of the 16th which I have read. It | 
traverses largely ground which you have covered in your previous letters, to 
several of which I-have replied at length. Paps eee eh. 

— not see, therefore, that much will be gained by going over the same © 
ground. | 3 


Yours very truly, 


- (Sgd.) GEORGE E. FOSTER. | 4 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House or Commons, 


Tuurspay, May 28, 1931. 


ea Bee Ree eS eR sy oi o> 


The committee came to order at 11 o’clock, a.m., Mr. Senn in the chair. 


Members present: Messrs. Barber, Bertrand, Blair, Boulanger, Bowen, 
_ Boyes, Brown, Burns, Campbell, Carmichael, Cayley, Coote, Duguay, Gobeil, 
Loucks, Lucas, McGillis, McPhee, Mullins, Pickel, Rowe, Senn, Shaver, Sproule, 
. Stirling , Swanson, Taylor, Thompson, Totzke, Tummon, Vallance, Weese, Willis, 
q Young. 


ee Oe se Oe 


a ‘The chairman read the Order of Reference and informed the committee 
that the Parliamentary Returns Nos. 147 and 147A in the Order of Reference 
_ referred to, consisted exclusively of correspondence between Robert Whiteside 
band: Sir George Ei. Foster (the Minister of Trade and Commerce) respecting 
the actions of the Board of Grain Supervisors, the Canadian Wheat Board and 
_ the Government relative to the handling of the wheat crop of the years, 1917, 
4 1918 and 1919. 


Discussion took place as to the scope of the Order of Reference and the 
~ method of proceedure to be followed. 


: Upon motion the chairman was ind to report to the House recom- 
- mending that the committee be empowered to print its proceedings and evidence 
oe day to day. 


_ The Hon. Mr. Stevens appeared and by leave of the committee made a 
_ Statement relative to the subject matter under consideration and filed several 
_ documents relating thereto. 


. Mr. H. Tooley of Winnipeg, formerly Secretary of the Board of Gan 
q peers and the Canadian Wheat Board, appeared as a voluntary witness, 
a gave evidence and was discharged, — 


% The question of printing the day’s proceedings and evidence was left in 
_ abeyance, the evidence being largely documentary and the documents being 
‘. filed and in the office of the Clerk ‘for the convenience of members desiring to 
peruse same, 


“sg After discussion as to further action of the committee, upon motion the 
4 committee adjourned till Thursday, June 4th, 1931. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 
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Hovusn ofr COMMONS, 


: THURSDAY, June 4, 1931. 
« The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization came to 
order at 11 o’clock, a.m., Mr. Senn presiding. . 


Members present: Messrs. Barber, Bertrand, Blair, Bouchard, Bowen, Raves 
Brown, Burns, Campbell, Carmichael, Cayley, Donnelly, Duguay, ‘Gobeil, 
Loucks, Lucas, McGillis, Motherwell, Perley, Pickel, Sauvé, Senn, Shaver, Stir- 
ling, Swanson, Taylor, Totake, Tummon, Vallance, Weese, Willis, 


The Hon. Mr. Stevens, Minister of Trade and Commerce was jn. attendance. 


Discussion took place as to the alleged: incompleteness of the minutes of 
evidence of the meeting of May 28th, whereupon the chairman read the Rule 
requiring the committee reporters to confine their notes to the evidence adduced 
and prohibiting the reporting of discussion. 


It was decided that the minutes of evidence but not the documentary — 
evidence filed should be printed from day to day for ye use of the committee — 
members. 


The chairman informed the committee, that with the assistance of fh : 
clerk, he had prepared a digest of the evidence submitted at the last meeting, | 
with certain conclusions derived therefrom, to form the basis of a report for 
consideration of the committee. The draft referred to was then read and copies — 
distributed. x 


After discussion, Mr. Carmichael, seconded by Mr. Perley, moved that 
a report in the terms of the document aforesaid, be adopted. 


Mr. Willis moved, seconded by Mr. Loucks, in amendment thereto that 
the report with the addition of the following clause, be the report of the com- 
mittee, namely :— | 


“The committee is of the opinion that the wheat production of Canada — 
during the periods referred to in the reference, was handled in the best interests — 
of the producer, and that no complaint can be offered of the operation of the 
Board of Grain Supervisors or the Wheat Board as to the manner in which they — 
discharged their duty, and that there are no grounds for the complaints con- | 
tained in the letters of Mr. Whiteside as laid before the committee.” 


The motion by way of amendment being put by the Chae, the same by. : 
consent of the committee was withdrawn. 


The main motion being put by the Chair was withdrawn, by consent of 
the committee. 


On motion of Mr. Swanson the committee agreed to call as witnesses, 
Messrs. Robert Whiteside, James Stewart and H. C. Beatty. 


Hon. Mr, Stevens informed the committee that he was taking steps to 
ascertain, if possible, the dates of the alleged period when wheat was being 
sold on the open market, but as yet had not received any definite information. 4 
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ee Donnie ee and filed eee the committee a letter. anerescee. ie 
m by H. ©. Beatty of Port Dalhousie, Ont., dated May 16th, 1931. : oe 
: ‘The committee then adjourned at the call ‘of the chair. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Houss or ComMons, 
THurspay, May 28, 1931. 


* The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
aa o'clock a.m., Thursday, May 28, (1981, Mr. Senn in the Chair, respecting 


: That matters vefeered ee in Return Nos. 147- 147A, be referred to 
the said Committee with instructions to examine such records as may 
by the Committee be deemed necessary, and to hear such witnesses as 
it may desire, and call for such papers in connection therewith, and to 
report to the House. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Gentlemen, let me make it perfectly sen: to the com- 
mittee at the outset that there is not the slightest desire to curb the investigation, 
ut I do want the committee to be seized of the major facts of the case, and 
hen in their judgment to decide whether they are going to put the country 
nd parliament to a lot of expense which, possibly, would be unnecessary. I 
y say this, that the government has but one desire, or perhaps I should say 
wo, first, that, as far as possible, the expense be kept down to a minimum and, 
secondly, that the widest latitude should be given to satisfy any reasonable 
requests in the matter, 

Another point I would like to make at the outset is this: Reference has 
een made to examination of records. Well, I may tell the committee very 
rankly that if they want to examine records we can give them, I am told, 
‘some tons of them; but I ask the committee, in the light of the final statement 
which can be referred to and will be referred to, whether or not it is desirable 
to go back through original documents simply. for the purpose of verifying 
what is presented or will be presented in the form of final records. Now, there 
ire two divisions to this matter. One is the Board of Grain Supervisors, the 
ther is the Wheat Board. The Board of Grain Supervisors were appointed in 
917 and consisted of certain gentlemen, and I will read their names for the 
ake of the records: Dr. Robert Maeill, H. W.. Wood, Samuel K. Rathwell, 
Thomas A. Crerar, William L. Best, John Charles Gaze, William R. Bawlf, 
Villiam A. Matheson, Lionel Clarke, Joseph Ainey and James Stewart. Dr. 
“Robert Magill was the Chairman. 

' Now, in the course of my remarks there are certain documents that can 
e filed for reference with the committee, and placed at your disposal. Might 
sav this: certain facts I think ought to be considered by the committee very 
briefly. The Board of Grain Supervisors did not buy or sell wheat or flour; 

they simply supervised, laid down regulations as to how the trade should be 
carried, and the trade was actually carried on by those in the business. So 
hat at once you can dismiss from your mind the question of whether the Board 
{ Grain Supervisors as such made or lost money in the wheat business. Their 
whole financial transactions are incorporated in their statement audited by 
xeorge A. Touche and Company, which statement I referred to in the House of 
Commons, and a copy of which I have in my hand now. “ The Board of Grain - 
Supervisors for Canada Report and Statements of Receipts and Disbursements 
or the Crop-Years 1917-1918 and 1918-1919, George A. Touche and Company | 
a which is Ge emated en Read and Company, Winnipeg.” It gives a 
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~ complete statement of their financial affairs. “T shall file this with the commit- _ 


tee, but I shall refer briefly to the combined statement of receipts and dis- 
- bursements. It will only take me a moment and it will make the situation 


clear as far as their financial transactions are concerned. Their total receipts | 


consisted of $10,478,259.02. These receipts were made up in this way. They 
assessed export grain sold to the Wheat Export Company four cents a bushel 
for the first year, and local grain two cents a bushel that year. They made 


a surplus in that way, and the second year they assessed the Wheat Export | 


Company two cents a bushel. That gave them the revenue to which I have 


referred, ten million dollars in round figures. The disbursements included no | 


salaries whatever. I wish that point emphasized. This board whose names 
I have read, acted without salary. It was a public service, and as such I think, 
ought to be appreciated. Their disbursements consisted of travelling expenses, 
wages and salaries to the staff and other incidentals, and the paying of carrying 
charges on grain that was handled or passed through their control. The total 
disbursements for carrying charges and sundry claims were $7,357,328.88, and 


the total disbursement for administration expenses were $183,727.37. Now | 
then, the surplus was the’ difference between the seven and a half millions, | 


roughly, and the ten and a half millions. They refunded to the Wheat Export 


Company, two and a half million dollars. These four cents a bushel were taken | 
from the Wheat Export Company in addition to the price paid to farmers. | 


The price paid farmers was fixed at a given point by Orders in Council, which 
will be placed before you later. The four cents a bushel was assessed from 
the Export Company, and was not taken out of the price paid to the farmers. 


-They returned to them two and a half million dollars of the excess. They / 


remitted to the Receiver General $428,781.94, which is now in the hands of the 
Receiver General. They refunded to the Department of Trade and Commerce 
$7,560.53, which the Department of Trade and Commerce loaned them to open 


operations when they started; and there was a small sum left with the Royal. : 


Bank for incidental expenses, $860.30. 


I shall file this statement, the details of which any of you may examine; | 
but that is the final statement of the Board of Grain Supervisors, and comprises _ 
all of their financial activities in connection with their work. I shall leave to | 


Mr. Tooley to submit to you the modus operandi, if I may so call it. Any 


questions you wish to ask he will be willing to answer, as far as he is able 


to do so. His position was secretary. 


We have here the Orders in Council passed by the committee of the Privy . 


Council—or at least, the orders of the Board of Grain Supervisors, and we also 


have the orders of the Wheat Board. There seems to be no question about the : 


Canadian Wheat Board. 
Mr. Brown: None whatever. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: I do not think so. I may say virtually all of the : 


observations made by the hon. member from Lisgar, and my hon. friends who 


discussed this, have been verified by a perusal of the records. I would like to | 
refer to one or two things which will clear up in the minds of some of the hon. | 
members, the matter of those participating certificates, and how it now stands. | 
That point might be cleared up, and we can make a very clear statement of | 


ae 
Mr. Tummon: In regard to the auditor’s statement there? 


Hon: Mr. Srevens: The only one that. came into the hands of the ‘ 


Receiver General. I shall refer to that in a moment. . 


Ing company? 
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a: ItOn, ‘Mr. Stevens: The Wheat, Exporting Company consisted of, if I 
remember correctly, Stoddard, and a group of prominent men appointed by 
the British government.. They represented the allies, acting with the British 
“government’s appointee. In other words, the Wheat Export Company was the 
Financial company with headquarters in New York, representing the Allis, 
_the United States, and Canada. They had a sub-office in Winnipeg. * 
Mr. Youne: Who was in charge of the sub-office in Winnipeg? 

- Hon. Mr. Stevens: James Stewart. 

Mr. Younc: Was he acting alone, or did he have a staff with him? 


BS Hon. Mr. Srevens: I do not think he had a large staff of workers; I do 
not think he had any board. He was associated of course, with those people, 
_ but Stoddard, I imagine, is the head man of the Wheat Export Company, the 
head practical man. : | 
____ It must be clearly borne in mind that the Wheat Export Company did not, 
in any sense, come under the government of Canada, or the “government of 
the United States; they were representing the governments of Great Britain and 
the Allies. | ; 
Now, in 1927 an order in council was passed, winding up the activities 
of the Wheat board. I am reading this so that the committee will be seized 
of this fact, that this business was brought to a conclusion in an orderly fashion, 
if I might so state. 
4 Certified to be a true copy of a Minute of a Meeting of the Com- 
| mittee of the Privy Council, approved by His Excellency the Governor 
= General on the 15th March, 1927. : 

tee The Committee of the Privy Council have had before them the 
report, dated 9th March, 1927, from the Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce, stating that it now appears expedient to finally wind up the | 
Canadian Wheat Board which was brought into existence by an order 
in council of the 31st July, 1919 (P.-C. 1589). 

The Minister observes that the Board was given power to take 
delivery of wheat, make advances to the producers, to store, transport 
and sell such wheat, fix prices thereon, etc., etc., in brief, to control the 
wheat and flour trade. Participation Certificates were issued to the 
producers of wheat, and the holders of these Certificates were to receive 
at the end of the season a pro rata share (based upon the number of 
bushels stated in the Certificates), of all moneys remaining in the hands 
5 of the Board received in payment of wheat delivered to and sold by the | 
: Board after deducting expenses. 
a The Canadian Wheat Board continued in operation until early in 
a 1921, when it rendered its final report and deposited to the credit of 
the government the sum of $560,000 in favour of the Receiver General—- 


_ That is the point I wish to refer to, that $560,000 were paid to the 
Receiver General and distributed pro rata among the provinces. A further sum 
— of $173,000 was held, and is still held—when I say “held,” it is in the consoli- 
dated fund in the office of the Receiver General, so that the picture is this: 
the Board of Grain Supervisors turned into the consolidated fund $428,000 
in round figures. The Wheat Board turned in $560,000, which was distributed 
- among the provinces. There still remains another $175,000 in the hands of 
the government. That is all of the money. There is one other point to which 
I should like to draw your attention, and I shall read you letters bearing 
- further upon that; that the government of the day kept up the records in the 
_ office to try and pay every conceivable certificate that was entitled to considera- 
- tion for five years after the last one was issued. And it cost them $5,000 a 
_year to keep up a staff, and the last year referred to here only $1,300 was 
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presented. “Now, the point I wish to make, gentlemen, is this, a person comes 
along with an interim receipt, or a certificate that he has found. The clerks 


have to check back through hundreds of thousands of documents to find out 


whether or not a duplicate had been issued, because perhaps it had been stolen 
or perhaps there is a duplicate issued, or this one may be honestly held, or it 
may not be. It may have been acquired in a horse trade, so that in order to 
determine whether it was justifiable to pay it or not, the clerks had to check 
their records, hence the expense entailed in following it up. Now, the opera- 
tions of the Wheat Board were finally wound up, and the payment of par- 
ticipating certificates ended in September, 1927, by an order in council of the 
government of the day. . 

_ Now, I have one further point I wish to make, and it is this: the question - 
has been raised, and quite properly, inasmuch as the discussion has been opened — 
up, what about any certificates that may come to light. I will give you an 
illustration of this, because the answer given by the department, not since I have 
been in control, but in 1919, is I think, a very excellent answer, and I present it- 
to this committee, not as my own opinion, but as the very considered view of 
trained officers of the Department of Trade and Commerce, having to do with 
this matter. 

It appears that Mr. Motherwell and Mr. Young, a former member from ~ 
Saskatoon, presented a participation certificate, or urged that a participation 
certificate that had been presented should receive consideration. I read this 
answer so that you may have in a concise form before you the considered view of 


this case. Every consideration was given to this matter and this is the answer. 


This is a letter addressed to Mr. Motherwell, Minister of Agriculture, Septem- 
ber 4th, 1929, file No. 24181, with the heading “Wheat Participation Certificates : 
Mr. W. R. Patterson.” 


Dear Mr. MoruHEerRwe.u: 


In Mr. Malcolm’s absence I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of August 31st with regard to participation certificates held by Mr. 
W. R. Patterson. I shall be glad to bring your communication to Mr. 
Malcolm’s attention immediately on his return to Ottawa, but may I 
state that the position is an exceedingly difficult one. In advance, there- 
fore, of any action by Mr. Malcolm I thought it well to let you have the 
facts. - 
Mr. Patterson held Certificate No. 375584 for 848 bushels, issued 
on December 9th, 1919. The interim payment on this was 30 cents, or 
$204.40 and the final payment 18 cents, or $152.64, making a total of 
$407.04. These certificates stated on the face that they were to be 
presented on or before December 31st, 1920. The government, however, 
continued payment of the Participation Certificates as many thousands 
were outstanding; but the time came when almost eight years had 
elapsed since Participation Certificates were first issued, and for the - 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1927, Certificates amounting to only $1,365 
were presented and paid, whereas it was costing over $5,000 a year 
to maintain a staff familiar with the records to certify to the Certificates 
and authorize payment thereof. There was a tremendous lot of book- - 
keeping involved as all certificates had to be checked before payment 
was made, and in many cases farmers claimed that their certificates 
had been lost for which duplicates were issued and then the original 
certificates turned up for payment. | 

The question of the outstanding Participation Certificates was given 
wide publicity in the press, and discussed in Parliament, and finally an 
order-in-council was passed on March 15, 1927, limiting the time within 
which the Certificates would be honoured till the first September, 1927. 
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Again the matter was referred to throughout the western press, result- 
ing in a large number of certificates being presented and paid. With 
the passage of that Order-in-Council however, all money in the hands 
of the Wheat Board were turned into the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 
A great many certificates have been refused payment since; in fact 
there are still outstanding $195,000 worth of Participation Certificates. 

It would take a special vote of parliament to make an appropria- 
tion to meet payment on Mr. Patterson’s certificate, but that, I need 
not point out, would create a most embarrassing situation throughout 
the west if all the others that were presented were not paid. Many 


of these may have been destroyed since the owners were officially im- 


formed that payment of Participation Certificates had ceased. To con- 
tinue payment of Certificates would necessitate re-establishing an office 
and the examination of nearly twenty tons of records. Mr. Tooley of 
Winnipeg, who was the Secretary of the Wheat Board, told me once 


- in conversation that at times it took several days, and in fact weeks to 


certify to some of the Participation Certificates, especially where legal 
technicalities were involved, or where they had changed hands two or 
three times before being presented. To illustrate some of the difficul-— 
ties involved I may quote from a letter received from the Secretary of 
the Canadian Wheat Board dated April 20th, 1926: 

It is true that very few payments have been made on Participation 


Certificates within the last year, and judging from that position alone, 


it would seem extravagant to continue this office here. However, for 


each payment actually made I receive four or five claims which are 
abortive, and so that you may understand how such contingencies 
arise | herewith give you a few details. ‘ 

A Certificate before becoming a negotiable document requires to 
be registered with the Board. Every farmer, however, was entitled to 
receive a Certificate as a protection to him, between the time his wheat 
was delivered to the Board, through the Board’s Licensees, and the 
delivery to him of a registered Certificate, he was given a receipt form. 
These receipt forms required to be surrendered by the farmer when he 
received his Certificate, but unfortunately in lots of cases he failed to 
do so, having lost or mislaid it, and duplicate receipts were therefore 
‘ssued. Farmers are still unearthing receipt forms and forwarding them 


“here in the hope they may be of value. 


Other farmers, when the time for payment on the Certificates 
arrived, claimed to have had their Certificates destroyed by fire or other- 
wise lost, and in these cases the Board issued duplicate Certificates, taking 


‘bonds from the farmers as a protection against the original being 
negotiated. In a number of instances IT am still receiving Certificates 


against which duplicates had been issued and payments made. Such 
receipt forms and Certificates are, of course, of no value, but each case 
requires investigation. 

Other farmers, while they have no documentary evidence, claim to 
have delivered wheat to the Board and to have received no payment on . 
Participation Certificates, and as such claims may be quite genuine, each 
claim is investigated and reported upon. ) 

Unless the Certificate itself is produced, search requires to be made 
through the Licensees Registers, the Certificate Registers, and the lists 
of Requisitions submitted by the Licensees with the Certificates for regis- 
tration. There are four Licensees Registers, twenty Participation Certifi- 
cate Registers containing in the aggregate over 900,000 Certificates, and 
the requisition forms number about 80,000.... 
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Participation Certificates still outstanding. 


It would apparently, therefore, be a hopeless. task to attempt to — 


re-open the organization with a new staff knowing nothing of the records 
for the purpose of continuing payment on Participation Certificates.” 


I have read this probably too rapidly, but I am sure the committee will 
gather from this the tremendously complex nature of trying to run down a 
Participation Certificate that may turn up to- day, ten or twelve years after it 
was issued, and the necessity, in justice to the country, and to other individuals 


to demonstrate actually that the certificate is a genuine one and entitled to con- 


sideration. It is almost a hopeless task; hence you will see from this letter the 
wisdom of the government: of the day in bringing the matter to a finality by 
passing the order-in-council, which I read to you a moment ago. © 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have gone hurriedly over just a few of those docu- 
ments. If the committee desires them, there are files which I have unearthed 
since the discussion arose, and books and records, which, due to the matter having - 
been finally brought to a conclusion, officers of my department did not realize 
were available, except the records which I referred to in the House. We have 
unearthed files, and I have gone through them, spent hours going through them, 
and I want to tell the committee very candidly I could find nothing that I could 


bring before the committee that is of interest, or that would warrant in the — 


slightest degree the statements made or inuendos contained in Mr. Whiteside’s 
letter. 

Now, I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, to the committee, that, before you put 
the government or the country to more expense in this matter, if they are not. 
satisfied with what I have presented and what Mr. Tooley will be able to present 
in a moment, a sub-committee might be instructed to examine the records, or 
something of that kind. But I ask the committee, before they start on an 
objectless search—I would say objectless, because I assume there are no charges, 
by wandering through those records with the hope of finding some help, I must | 
say is, to my mind, going to be very costly and more or less useless. We have 
had the files examined, but our examination of the records, as far as we have 
been able to go into them in the limited time we have had, has disclosed to us 
nothing; and I think the reading of those final records will give to you a pretty 
complete idea of the business like manner in which the affairs were handled. 

Here is a statement of all the orders-in-council and board regulations, which 
are here for your perusal. 

I should like to emphasize what I have already stated regarding Mr. 
Tooley. He has come here as an act of courtesy and at my personal request; 
he did so at great inconvenience to himself. He has his own business affairs; he 
is head of a business and it means a great inconvenience and loss to him to 
come here. What he is doing, he is doing gratuitously for the committee. I 
hope the committee will receive him in that spirit and he has expressed to me 
a desire to get away as quickly as he can. I shall, Mr. Chairman, now ask 
that Mr. Tooley might be heard, and I think perhaps the most useful thing is, 
if there are any questions pertaining to the matter, Mr. Tooley will be glad to 
answer them. — 

Mr. VatLtAnce:—Before Mr. Tooley addresses the committee, may I point — 
out to the committee that I know quite a number of members of this committee 
who have become confused in their mind, and think that there were two different 
organizations that dealt with the 1916, 1917, 1918, and 1919 crops. What was done 
with the 1917 and 1918 crops by the Board of Grain Supervisors is what we 
are interested in, and I would suggest to Mr. Tooley that as far as the 1919 ‘ 
Wheat Board report, he take it as read. 
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a _ The CHaIRMAN : Is it the pleasure of the committee to hear Mr. Tooley? 
-- Mr. Brown: I would suggest Mr. Tooley be. allowed to make his statement, 


and be questioned later. 


Mr. 4H. ‘Tootny, called. 


: The Wrrness: I shall deal with the Board of Grain Supervisors for Canada, . 
and leave the Canadian Wheat Board entirely alone at the present time. 
4 The Board of Grain Supervisors for Canada was appointed under order-in- 
j council dated June 11, 1917. They handled the 1917-1918 crop, and the 1918- 
1919 crop. During the crop year 1917-18, the Board of Grain Supervisors 
_- fixed the price of number one Manitoba Northern wheat on a basis of $2.21 per 
~ hushel in store public terminal elevator at Fort William or Port Arthur, and also 
fixed lower grades on a relative spread basis. During the crop year 1918-1919, 
the price was fixed on the same basis at $2.244 cents per bushel. 
oe The above were the fixed prices paid to the producer for his wheat no matter 
when delivered during the crop years designated. a . , 
@ The Board, during the crop year 1917-18 collected a sum of two cents 
to two and a half cents per bushel on all wheat ground by flour mills and four 
cents per bushel on all wheat exported from Canada. For the crop year 
. 1918-19 three cents per bushel was collected on both wheat ground by mills and 
-- on wheat exported from Canada. The sum of $10,320,151.06 was collected under 
these assessments and after payment of carrying charges on wheat stored in 
country elevators and for eastern mills stored during the closed season of navi- 
~ gation and the administration expenses of the Board, there was leit a surplus 
of the two years combined of $498,781.94 which was remitted to the Receiver 
General for Canada. That was the total surplus accrued from the carrying 
charges, which was turned over to the Receiver General. 7 
During the crop years 1917-1918, and 1918-1919, the Board prohibited all 
exports of wheat from Canada, excepting under licence of the Board. Licences 
were only given to producers residing close to the international boundary line 
where the United States market was closer than the Canadian. 
e . All the wheat for the crop years referred to, exported from Canada, was made 
through the Wheat Export Company. The Wheat Export Company were the 
representatives of the British government, and performed a function of sole 
exporter of wheat from the Dominion to the United Kingdom, France and Italy. 


~The Wheat Export Company was simply one of many grain purchasing agencies, 
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which the British government established in every accessible grain exporting 
/ - country throughout the world during the war, and its head was the Royal 
__ Commission of Wheat Supplies in London, England. The Board of Grain Super- 
visors assembled and distributed wheat within the Canadian territory through 
_ the regular erain trade channels and through the wheat export company, taking 
-. charge of the exportable surpluses of the crops of this country that were 
marketed during the two seasons of 1917-18. During these two years the price 
» — of wheat in Canada, as in the United States, was fixed on the euarantee of the 
Federal Government. The Wheat Export Company took delivery of the wheat 
in store Fort William at the fixed prices of the Board and assumed all charges 
from them on until the wheat was delivered at sea-board ports. The producers 
received the full amount as designated by the fixed prices of the Board, the 
| assessments, as stated, having been collected from the flour mills and the Wheat 
-_ Export Company. erie 

= As the Wheat Export Company were the purchasing agents for the British 
and Allied Governments as far as the Board of Grain Supervisors were con- 
cerned, it was assumed they made no profits out of the transactions but turned 
the wheat over to the governments at the fixed prices of the Board plus trans- 


portation eosts and charges. 
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I think it well to point out that during the years covered by the operations 


of the Board of Grain Supervisoys, ocean transportation was a very large factor - 


in the marketing of grain and it was only through the British Admiralty supply- 
ing vessels at the sea-board that Canada was able to ship. Australia, during the 
same period, had wheat to sell, but owing to distance and transportation risks, 
were heavily handicapped and considerable Australian wheat during the period 
was severely damaged by weevil before the British Government could supply 
vessels to.move same. | 


The Board of Grain Supervisors made no profit on the wheat handled during s 


the years of its operation and as previously stated, the surplus over carrying 
charges collected amounting to $428,781.94 was turned over to the Receiver 
General of Canada. No moneys were turned over by the Board of Grain 
Supervisors for Canada to the Canadian Wheat Board. The Wheat Board 
followed. I do not know, gentlemen, whether that covers the information you 
want. If not, I will endeavour to answer your questions, : 


‘Mr. Brown: If Mr. Tooley is through making his statement, I would like 
to ask him in regard to the 1916 crop. What became of that part of the 1916 
crop that the government handled after it was taken into their hands? It is 
only gradually that I have been able’ to get a proper effect of the matter in my 


mind, but my recolletion is that the government commandeered a part of the 


! 


1916 crop. Then, later, I think the Board of Grain Supervisors was established | 


on the 11th June? 
Mr. Tootny: The 11th of June. 


Mr. Brown: This wheat was fixed then at the price of $2.40 a bushel which 
I find was part of the 1916 crop. Now, is that included in the records you have 
given us? Here is the point I want to make in the matter: Mr. Whiteside has 
given certain figures touching the fiscal year of 1918, but he does not take into 
account—and I think he should have taken into account—the fact that that 
wheat was bought, at least part of it was bought at a higher price than $2.21, the 
amount paid to the farmer. Will you explain that matter with regard to that 
part of the 1916 crop which was handled under government supervision? 


of the Board, Dr. Magill. 


Mr. VaLuANce: Before you answer Mr. Brown, just when did you become 
Secretary—on June 11th? 


_ Mr. Tootey: No, I was not the first Secretary of the Board of Grain Super- 
visors. 


Mr. Vatuance: Would the Secretary who preceded you have any knowl- 


edge as to the question Mr. Brown is asking? Would the Board handle what. 


was commandeered, or did some other body handle it prior to the bringing about 
of the Board of Grain Supervisors? There are one or two points we want to 
‘clear up, and that is one of them. | 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: It can be cleared up. I do not want to saddle Mr. 
Tooley with the responsibility. I will take the responsibility for reading this if 
T may be permitted, and I will answer the question. I am now reading from a 
report of the Board of Grain Supervisors which report was written by Dr. 
Magill. It is dated Winnipeg, March 17, 1920. It is an official report signed 
by Dr. Magill, and it was tabled in the House, by the way, two weeks ago. 

It was tabled for the convenience of the members. However, Dr. Magill 
gives a very interesting statement of the whole situation. The heading is “ The 
Balance of the Crop of 1916,” and I think that is what. Mr. Tooley referred to. 
It is on page 3 of the report:— 


Mr, Tootey: Well, I will read an extract from the report of the Chairman © 
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Great Britain and her allies needed the whole of the balance of the 
- crop of 1916, and the United States did not need any of it. The Board 
ef took measures, therefore, to sell the whole of the remaining exportable 
surplus to the Wheat Export Company for shipment overseas. In doing 
, - go the Board protected such contracts as had been previously made with 
buyers in the United States, and it did not interfere with the courtesy 
custom extended to wagon-loads hauled across the boundary line to nearby 
American elevators. Upon the balance of wheat remaining the Board 
fixed a maximum price of $2.40 per bushel for One Northern Wheat in 
store Fort William, and at that price, with commercial spreads for lower 
grades, sold the balance of the remaining surplus of wheat to the Wheat 
Export Company. 


Now, that is the statement of Dr. Magill. May I refer also to a statement 
to this effect, and I think this will throw light upon this point. He says:— 


| This disintegration appeared dramatically in Winnipeg in the spring 
of 1917. During the previous winter months, the agents of the Allied 
Governments had bought wheat freely .... 


- that is the winter of 1916-17—the winter that the Board of Grain Supervisors 
was appointed. : 
.... bought wheat freely to be delivered in May and July. They | 
bought this wheat mainly, if not altogether, from the operators of country 
elevators, who as they bought wheat from the farmers from day to day, 
sold it for May and July delivery. Neither the buyers for the Allied 
Governments nor the elevator operators who sold the wheat were 
gambling in futures. The buyers were providing to the best of their judg- 
ment for the future needs of the countries they represented, and the 
sellers were securing their loans from the banks by hedging their pur- 
- chases in the only way known to commercial men of providing against 
risk. 


rf 


Now, here comes the important point:— 


These future contracts called for grades 1, 2 and.3 Northern. It 
a turned out that much of the wheat thus sold or hedged did not measure 
: up to these contract grades. As a rule, and under normal conditions, this 
presents no great difficulty, because the buyers are willing to accept lower 
erades on the contracts at fair discounts. This, indeed, is a well-estab- 
lished commercial practice. In the spring of 1917, however, the British 
representatives intimated that they were unwilling or unable to accept 
erades at discounts, and that they would require the contract crades. This 
forced the sellers to try to buy the higher grades on the open market, 
with the result that the prices of these grades went skyrocketing. As 
prices soared the sellers were called for increasing sums of money, and 
the limit of their credits was soon reached. In effect the market was 
cornered and a disaster upon a large scale was impending. : 
To avert this the Winnipeg Grain Exchange investigated the condi- 
tions, found them as above, closed the market for futures, and by the 
aid of the Dominion Government secured the consent of the British 
authorities to a settlement along commercial lines. 


That is the point that Mr. Vallance mentions. I will repeat it:— 

_ , The Winnipeg Grain Exchange investigated the conditions, found 
them as above, closed the market for futures, and by the aid of the 
Dominion Government secured the consent of the British authorities to 
a settlement along commercial lines. 
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That. is, there was a settlement and they accepted the lower grades at a 
discount in place of One, Two, Three. ee : a Sage 
: As a result the. British accepted the lower grades of wheat on the 

contracts at fair discounts, the discounts were speedily fixed and the 
situation cleared up. es 


Now, I think that is all the Dominion Government had to do with the 
marketing of the crop that year. I am at this stage referring to Mr. Whiteside’s 
own figures on the matter which were referred to a moment ago. If I might 
read from Mr. Whiteside’s own figures, I will not read the high and the low; 
I will not read it all; but I will give you his figures. J will give you the average, 
and I will put the whole statement in, and it can be examined. He starts with 
August, 1916. The average was $1.284; September $1.542; October $1.744; 
November $1.954; December $1.755; January, 1917, $1.793; February $1.693 ; 
March $1.874; April—this is where we get to the point where the market was 
cornered—April $2.30; May $2.72. That is when the farmers were delivering 
their wheat and when the dealers had cornered these high grades because ot 
the prevalence of the tough grades in the west. April $2.30, May $2.723; June 
$2.464, July $2.36. August, 1917, the price was held steady at $2.40. Now, 
these figures of Dr. Magill taken together with Mr. Whiteside’s own figures— 
I am not vouching for these, but he gave us them himself, and these are the ~ 
figures upon which he intimates that he wasn’t getting a square deal, which, ~ 
I think, makes it fair to introduce them—would indicate that because of the 
shortage of high grade wheat in Western Canada in the winter and spring of 
1916-17, the wheat market then being open and being free trading, there was 
a corner in wheat in the spring of 1917, which was overcome by the Grain 
Exchange closing its future sales, and the British Government assisting those _ 
involved to come to an understanding by taking the lower grades in lieu of the ~ 
higher grades. Now, that is the situation as far as the balance of the 1916 
crop was concerned. 


Mr. VauuANce: Mr. Chairman, there is no doubt that somebody on the 
floor of the House during this discussion misled the House when he made the 
statement that he sold that part of the crop for $3 a bushel. Now, somebody 
is wrong and somebody is right, and I am not in a position to say who. Mr. 
Rogers on the floor of the House said they sold it for $3 a bushel. That was 
his own statement. He quoted, I suppose, from a memorandum he held in his 
hand. We asked that that might be tabled. JI do not know whether it was 
tabled or not. We have the information from the Minister, that it certainly 
was tabled. Mr. Totzke tried on several occasions to get hold of that, and 
he could not get it. I am not blaming the Minister, nor anyone else. So far 
we have not been able to get it. I am not doubting the Minister’s statement — 
or that of Mr. Tooley. He says he has no knowledge of that portion of the 
crop that was commandeered, but I think he will have some knowledge of the 
marketing of the 1917-18 crop, and it has already been stated that the Board — 
of Grain Supervisors did not sell to the Export Board all the 1917-18 crop or — 
all of the 1918 crop. There was a period when the crop was sold on the open 
market, and then again the British Government stepped in, or the Export 
Board, and realized that they could take all the crop and they again stepped 
in and took the crop. The government, at a certain period during the crop — 
year of the marketing of the 1918 crop stepped in and sold a portion of western: 
Canada’s wheat on the open market because of the fact that the Export Board 
would not enter into an agreement to pay the fixed price. Then they found ~ 
that they needed the wheat, and the new agreement was entered into whereby — 
they took the wheat at a fixed price. Probably Mr. Tooley can explain just what 
they did on the open market with that portion of the wheat they sold. “3 
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‘ Hon. Mr. Srevens: I think Mr. Rogers referred to what I was referring 
to here, that the British Government and the Canadian Government got together 
when this jam occurred in the spring of 1917, due to the cornering of the market, 
and they facilitated, to use Dr. Magill’s own word which I read a moment 
-ago—they facilitated the handling of that wheat. I think, Mr. Vallance, that 
primarily is the official statement of the incident referred to. 


Mr. Vatiance: Are you assuming that the Hon. Robert Rogers got up 
in his place the other night just simply— 
-. Hon. Mr. Stevens: No; but there must be an element of fairness in this 
‘matter. Mr. Rogers undoubtedly rendered a tremendous service to western 
Canada when he went to London. He was in London at the time mentioned, 
-eoinciding with this condition in the market. That is, our people contracted 
to deliver One, Two and Three, and they could not deliver it. British buyers 
were afraid of the tough wheat. They even went so far as to say that they 
believed tough wheat could not be shipped. i 


: Mr. Brown: Mr. Rogers played a part only in connection with the 1916 
“crop. ; 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Dr. Magill says: : 
oe To avert this, the Winnipeg Grain Exchange investigated the condi- 
2 tions, found them as above, closed the market for futures, and by the 
aid of the Dominion Government— 2 


By the aid of the Dominion Government, the Hon. Robert Rogers “secured 
the consent of the British authorities. . . ” J think it was Mr. Lloyd George, 
because Mr. Rogers has told me the whole incident. .. . “to a settlement along 
commercial lines.” Now, what are commercial lines? What Dr. Magill 
described in the matter I read a moment ago, that where our people could not 
deliver a given grade which they had contracted to deliver the commercial 
practice is to accept a lower grade at a discount. Now, the British did that. 
_ There was one condition which Mr. Rogers guaranteed, and that was that the 
wheat would carry safely to the other side. He pledged the government on 
that. No implementing of the pledge was ever called for, but it did make 
for the successful sale of that wheat. And all of this was done on the open 
- market before the Dominion Government controlled the crop at all. 


Mr. Vatuance: I would like to know who it was that sold that wheat 
when it was sold on the open market, and what was the price received for — 
that portion that was sold on the open market. 


os 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: For what period? 
be Mr. Vatuance: The 1918 crop. The export Board refused to take the 


_ wheat at the market price; they thought they could buy it cheaper than the 
market price. We sold a certain portion of that crop. The government 
stepped in then and gave a guarantee of $2.21, and then the Export Board 
stepped in again and thought they could get it at $2.21, at the prevailing prices. 
1 want to know what they got for that portion of the crop and who sold it. 
3 Hon. Mr. Srevens: I think what you refer to was at the instance of the 
_ Wheat Board. : | 
_. Mr. Vatuance: No, that was before the Wheat Board ever came into 
operation. i 

_ Hon. Mr. Stevens: The Board of Grain Supervisors did not buy and sell 
vane <> ; ; 
Mr. Vatuance: Somebody sold grain; who sold it? We did not. 
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Hon. Mr. Srevens: All of the erain was handled by the dealers. Dr. 
Magill refers to that in his final report here. He says there were two ways: — 


“one way was for the Board to buy; the other way was to let the trade operate. 
- He said that they decided to let the trade operate and not to buy at all. : 


Mr. Torzxe: Did the Board of Grain Supervisors exercise any control 
over the price that this Export Company sold the grain at. Tam speaking 
with regard to the period of 1918 when the British and Allied Purchasing Com- 
mission was not buying at the fixed price. Grain was sold on the open market. 
Now, during that period our government had fixed the price to the farmers, and ~ 
there was a certain amount sold at that time on the open market. What I want 
to know it what price was that sold at, who was it sold by, and if there was 
a profit, who got the profit? If there was a deficit, who took the deficit? 
Because there must have been either a profit or a deficit during that period. 


Hon. Mr. Srevens: This I think will cover it:—“ Guaranteeing the 
Price.” That is the heading of this section of Dr. Magill’s report. He says 
this: “Naming a price is one thing; it is quite another to find a purchaser who 
will contract to take the article at the price fixed throughout the whole of the 
twleve months. For the crop of 1917 there was no difficulty in this respect. 
The Allies needed the whole exportable surplus wheat of Canada. They were 
willing to buy the whole surplus at the price fixed, and they gave a guarantee 
to that effect. In this respect wheat was in a different position from coarse 
erains.” The price was fixed by the Board of Grain Supervisors. Now, that 
was for 1917. Then Dr. Magill goes on:— | 


- It was different with the crop of 1918... . and I think you will 
find that this will completely clear the point—No guarantee was 
obtained from the representatives of the British Royal Commission with 
regard to the surplus of the crop of 1918, and when the Armistice was 
signed there was considerable difficulty in selling the balance of wheat 
still remaining in Canada. Having, however, fixed a price for the wheat 
of 1918, and having arranged for the purchase of wheat from the farmer 
by the trade on that basis, a guarantee was necessary, and it was given 
by the Dominion Government. q 


We have got it straight to that pot. Fortunately the allied countries 
needed the wheat, and in the end the balance of the crop of 1918 was sold at 
the fixed price. 


Mr. VauLANCE: ‘The balance? 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: Yes. 
Mr. Brown: The balance? 4 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Yes. The point is this: in the early part of 1918 they 
operated—that is, before the close of the war-—on the original Board of Grain 
Supervisors system. That is, the Wheat Export Board finally took it at the 
fixed price and guaranteed to give that price. Then, we came to the Armistice, — 
and the market was open. We came to the Armistice or shortly afterwards and 
the British authorities said, “No, we won’t guarantee to buy it at that price, 
the market may fall, the seas are open, and we may get supplies elsewhere,” and 
they expected to. Dr. Magill goes on and says this, “Canada having, however, 
fixed a price was morally obliged to discharge it with the farmer,’ and some one 
had to guarantee it. The British authorities refused, the Dominion government 
of the day gave the guarantee that was necessary; that is to say, established the 
price then, $2.244. The Dominion government said, “We will give you $2.243 
for this wheat crop, no matter what happens.” Had there been a surplus on 
the world market; had there been other supplies available, the Dominion govern-_ 
ment would have been stuck for the loss, whatever it was. Fortunately, as Dr. 
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Magill says, the allied countries needed the wheat; there was not a surplus 
elsewhere; they needed the wheat, and they took all the Canadian wheat, and 
the balance of the crop year of 1918 which we have been dealing with, was sold 
‘at the fixed price and the Doininion government was not ealled upon to make 
up the necessary difference. 3 | 

Mr. Torzke: There was a period in that year during which wheat was 
being sold on the open market. 

Hon. Mr. Srevens: You are quite right, but you are overlooking one thing, 
gentlemen. There was a period when the British said, “No, we will not buy on 
a closed market.” : | 

Mr. Torzke: How long was that period? 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: We do not know; but it had no effect. It had no- 

effect; it may have been a week; it may have been two weeks. Mr. Tooley 
says he thinks he can give you the information on that. cae 


Mr. Tootny: During the period that the British government were not 
taking the wheat the grain trade through the regular machinery continued to 
collect this wheat under the guarantee of the Board of Grain Supervisors and 
the Canadian government. Subsequently, this wheat was -all turned over to 
the Export Company, when the Britisn government changed its mind. 


Mr, Torzxe: It was not sold on the open market at all? 
Mr. Tootry: So far as I Know, no. : 


Mr. VALLANCE: You say the Grain companies continued to take the wheat 
at the guaranteed price of $2.243; that is, guaranteed by the federal government. 
Your contention is, you say, you are not positive that wheat was sold or not. 
We will say it was not sold. Then, after the Allied governments stepped in 
‘and said, “I think we will take it.” I have had a little to do with the grain. 
business, and I can forsee where the grain trade, even with the guarantee, would 


“not hold unless they had some knowledge that the allied nations were con- 
sidering taking it. Now, the only point we want to clear up, or at least I do, 
is how long that period was that the wheat was held or collected without the 
knowledge that the allied governments were going to take it. In this memo- 
-randum Dr, Magill himself says that the balance of the wheat was sold— 


Hon. Mr. STevENs: Fortunately, the allied countries needed the wheat. 


2 -Mr. Vattance: And the balance was sold. What became of that portion 
that was not in the balance? 


i Mr. Torzxe: What portion of the 1918 crop was sold on the open market? 
That is the point we want to clear up. I do not think there is any question 
about the Board of Grain Supervisors operating in 1918, but we have been 
informed that a certain amount of wheat was sold in the open market, and that 
is what we want to clear up. Sir George Foster says in one of his letters that 
pa portion of the 1918 crop was sold on the open market, and until that is cleared 
: the western farmer will not be satisfied. 


3 Mr. Vantance: You will find a letter from Sir George Foster where he 
— a portion of the 1918 crop was sold on the open market, as customers 
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came forward, or something to that effect; that wheat was sold at different 
_ times and at different prices. We want to know now whether we can get a- 


be 


report of how much was sold, and what it was sold for, or not. 


_ Mr. Torzxe: Would it be possible to get the report from the Export com- 
pany? oe ; 

Hon. Mr. Srevens: I submit this to you, gentlemen, very very carnestly. 
The Wheat Export Company were the agents of the allied governments. If we 
292483 7 
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suggest that the Wheat Export Company or the allied governments did not act 
in absolute good faith with this— ee 


Mr. Torzxe: I think we can get the Export company to inform us of the 
period in which they were not buying at the fixed prices. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: We have no right whatever to call on them. I think 
Mr. Totzke’s and Mr. Vallance’s question is really completely answered, with this © 


possible exception, in the report rather than in actual dates and figures, If you 


will read Dr. Magill’s report—and mind you, this report of Dr. Magill was 
written without the slightest anticipation of his language being, shall I say, 


challenged as to its precise character—it is not in the nature of a reply to any- : 


thing. But if you will take his language, and keep in mind this, that they start 
the year with a guaranteed purchase from the British government and a fixed 
price by the Canadian government, and the business is running along smoothly 
through the ordinary channels of trade and the grain companies are handling 
this grain; and the Armistice comes more or less unexpectedly. As a matter 
of fact, reading of the official records indicated this; that Great Britain and the 
Allies were preparing for the continuation of the war through 1919, and did not 
expect the Armistice until Just a few days or a few weeks before it actually 
came. Before anybody expected, it or anticipated it, the Armistice comes like 
a bolt from the blue. What is the result? Naturally, when the Armistice comes, 
the markets are thrown open, the seas are free, we can go anywhere we please. 
The markets of Russia and other countries are available, and the British, good 
traders as they are, said, “ Well, here. We are not going to guarantee to pay 
you $2.245, or whatever price you wish when we may be able to get wheat 
cheaper; we are going to hold off.” And they held off. The Canadian govern- 
ment recognizing the farmer was depending on them, and owing to the system 
having been inaugurated said, “ We are going to pay for the rest of this crop. 
This is the price we have fixed for the wheat crop,.and we will take it.” If the 
market falls the Dominion government says, “ We will take the loss.” Now, 
then, there was no taking over of the grain; it was just simply a continuation 
of the guarantee, and that the Dominion government would stand by the agree- 
ment they had made. Well then, while this was going on, a matter of a short 
time, we do not exactly know how long it was, it might have been a week or 
two, but a very short time, they discussed the matter, and the British came 
along and said, “ We are prepared to take your wheat, and we are prepared to 
pay the price.” 


Mr. Torzxe: That is the whole crux of the matter, the length of that period. x 
Was any wheat sold during that period? 


Hon, Mr. Stevens: If you will just give me your attention, gentlemen, if 
Mr. Vallance will give me. his attention, I cannot give you any records for this 
reason. All our records were with the Board of Grain Supervisors. I say this, 
I can find no record of any wheat being sold by the Board of Grain Supervisors, 
and it is declared that they did not sell— 


__ Mr. Vatrance: That is what I want. to know. I am not saying that they 
did sell it, but I say somebody sold it, according to the information given by 
the then Minister of Trade and Commerce, Sir George Foster. | 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: What was the reference, Mr. Vallance? 

Mr. Vauuance: I have not got the file. 

Hon. Mr. Srevens: Do not forget this, if you take Mr. Whiteside’s 
letter and Sir George’s—_I think that Sir George Foster deserves tribute for the 
patience with which he dealt with the correspondence. | | 


Mr. VauLAnce: I will agree with that. 
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Hon. Mr. Stevens: He exhibited lots of patience with Mr. Whiteside. He 
_ made just one little slip, apparently. We cannot find anything in the records 
to justify Sir George having written what he did. He was dictating a long 
letter to a man who writes extraordinary letters, to put it mildly, and he 
- unfortunately made this slip. Now, surely, in the absence of any record at all, 
or any evidence at all, we are not going to take one remark in Sir George's 
letter and—I know of no record, and I know of no place where you can get 
~-a record which will answer the question in the light of that quotation. 


y 
t 


i Mr. Torzke: Surely you can tell what the length of the period was? 


ual 


Mr. Tootey: It was a very short period, but I cannot remember; two or 

three weeks, at the very outside. 
Mr. Torzke: Do you know if there was any grain sold? 
; Mr. Tootzy: So far as I know, no. 
a Mr. VALLANCE: We come to a point where the British’ government says 
_ they can buy wheat cheaper than $2.243 which was guaranteed by the Cana- 
_ dian government, and then they realized that they could not do that, so again 
- the Canadian farmer was gypped. I say “gypped” because he did not get the 
full price, and he was the only person that was gypped during the war in 
_ trade and commerce. | 

Mr. Camppett: Is not this a fact, there was no period at all in that year 
in which there was an open market in Canada, no period at all? . 

Mr. Tootzey: Absolutely. : 

_.. Mr. Campseti: There may have been an open world market, but not a_ 
4 Canadian market. ; 
Mr. Torzkr: There was not an open buying market. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: We say this, that so far as we can find from the. 
records there was no wheat sold, and we say further that the Dominion govern- 
ment guaranteed during that period and the British government guaranteed 
the price; in other words, the Dominion government guaranteed both ways, 
guaranteed the farmer his price, and guaranteed the price to the seller. 
Mr. TorzKe: Is there a record of that fact; that the wheat, if there was 
any shipped from Canada to Great Britain and to the Allied countries during 
that period, was sold to the Allied countries at the cuaranteed price? 
; Hon. Mr. Stevens: All I can say is that every record I have persued 
indicates this, the case of guaranteed price is the price upon which all of our — 
wheat was sold. There was a short hiatus where the British authorities 
 hesitated—that is what you can call it, because they came back. 
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_- ; . 
— Mr. Torzxu: I should like to know the length of that period during which 
the British government- was not buying at the guaranteed price. 

a Mr. Brown: Perhaps the figures I have here may be of some help. The 


a figures for the fiscal year 1919, which of course includes part of the 1918 crop, 
show the amount of wheat delivered in the fiscal year 1919 to be 41,080,897 
bushels, and the total amount received, $96,985,056 which makes it $2.31 a 
bushel. Now, the number $2.31 is the average price received from Great 
 Britain— 
| - Hon. Mr. Srevens: What year? 

e Mr. Brown: The fiscal year 1919, which includes part of the 1918 crop. 
_ That works out to $2.31 for all grades of wheat, while the $2.245 was for the 
__ highest grades, so you see there is a spread there. When I came to deal with 
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the fiscal year 1920-21 the figures were so confusing to me I could not come to : 
any conclusion whatever, because they worked out to less than what the farmer 
actually received. ; ee 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: “Mr. Brown, do not forget you are carrying your 
deductions into the year of the Canadian Wheat Board, are you not? — : 


Mr. Brown: Not so far as the fiscal year 1919 is concerned. There is no 
wheat market in March. : oes 


~ Hon. Mr. Srevens: No. 


Mr. Youne: You stated the price in Canada was $2.21 in 1917, $2.24 in 
1918. What was it in the United States during the same year? Aes 


Mr. Brown: That does not enter into the argument at all. 
Mr. Tootry: Practically the same price. 
Mr. Youne: Any difference owing to the difference in quality? 


_Mr. Tootny: Fixed prices on wheat, 1917 crop: United States (basis Duluth 
and Minneapolis) : | 
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Mr. VauuAnce: Mr. Tooley has all the prices from 1916, 1917, 1918, and i 
1919. We will revert back again to the portion of the 1916 crop. I suppose you | 
will have it all there. A portion of the 1916 crop was covered in the report. — 


Mr. Tootry: I do not remember it. 


Mr, Vauuance: The Minister stated that the grain was cornered because of 
the fact that they could not deliver. They could not deliver it and they would — 
not take any lower grade in substitution. I should like to get now, if it is 
possible, the relationship regarding prices that existed between lower grades 
and the top grades, because my experience as a farmer of western Canada of 25 4 
years is, when number one goes to $3, number four and number five go up a 
equal to it. Seem 

| 
| 
| 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: There is the commercial spread. 
Mr. Brown: Spreads get very wide. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: The spread is governed by the quantity of the different 
grades. For instance, if there is a scarcity of number one and two and a lot. 4 
of number four and five, then the spread is going to be wider than if there is z 
small portion of number four and five and a heavy portion of number two. | 


_ Mr. Youne: We are told that there were four cents levied on the export — 
wheat and two cents on the local wheat. If we knew exactly how much each 


of these different classes yield in revenue we may have an idea of who owns that 
$428,000. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: I would say to Mr. Young that after giving this very 
very careful consideration, I agree with him in hig observations. I think that 
the $428,000 belongs to the Wheat Export Company. When I say “ belongs 
to the Wheat Export Company ” it really can be considered as a surplus left 
over. They made a settlement with the Wheat Export Company on a two 
and a half million dollar basis, so that everybody was satisfied, and this has 
gone into the consolidated fund. Compared with the whole transaction of | 
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handling 335,000,000 bushels of wheat in that period, it is a comparatively small 
amount; and bearing in mind this, that as far as the Dominion government is 
concerned, and the Board itself 1s concerned, there were no salaries paid, all the 


service of the whole paraphernalia was given free to the government. 


- -Mr. Torzxe: I would like to ask the Minister if he is tabling a report of the 
3 documents along with the other documents? 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Yes. 


: Mr. Torzke: I would then suggest that the committee adjourn to a future 
date in order to give us a chance to go through the documents that are before 
the committee. I think T can also suggest that perhaps Mr. Tooley need not 
stay any longer because he apparently does not know anything about the very 
thing that we want to investigate, that portion of the 1918 crop which is sup- 
_ posed to have been sold on the open market. : : 3 


§ Mr. VauuaNcr: Would the grain trade have the right by the Government 
to sell wheat on the open market for what they could get with the assurance 
_ that they could not get less than this $2.243? : » 

: Hon. Mr. Stevens: May I clear that point. The secretary advises me 
_ that whatever happened in that period that we are discussing, that nebulous 
_ two or three weeks, not a bushel was sold to anyone else except the Wheat 
E Export Company. What he said a while ago was this. He did not think there 
was any, or very little, if any, sold during that period, because the Wheat 
_ Export Company were refusing to guarantee. We were contending with them 
q —when I say we, I mean the Canadian people, the Canadian government—we ~ 
Bact contending with them that they could guarantee it to the public, and 
- they refused. During that time it is reasonable to assume none was sold but 
it certainly was not sold to anybody else. That, I think, we can make clear. 
3 Mr. Torzkre: If the Allied Purchasing Commission were not euaranteeing 
the price, it stands to reason that the Purchasing Board would not be purchasing 
‘ during that period. 

: Mr. VALLANcE: If they were purchasing wheat, we have no knowledge 
as to where they were going to sell it. 
Fon. Mr. Stevens: I think this point should be appreciated by the farmers 
of the west: in that period the Dominion Government said, ‘‘ we will take this 
up with the Wheat Export Board and we guarantee not only that your price 
- shall be so much, but we guarantee that it realizes that: much. If it realizes 
- less, we pay the difference.” 

| Mr. Torzke: And if it realized more? 

Hon. Mr. Srevens: It did not realize more. 


s Mr. Torzkr: Was there any grain sold on the open market during that 
_ period? : 

. Hon. Mr. Srevens: None except to the Wheat Board, the Wheat Export 
_ Company, and as far as we know, none to them. nee 
=~ Mr. TorzkKe: May I come back to my question. If during that period 
- the Allied Purchasing Commission under the Allied Governments whose agents 
or purchasing board in this country, were not buying at a fixed price, it stands 
to reason that their purchasing board was not going to buy at a fixed price 
during that period? . s 
@ Hon. Mr. Stevens: I have tried to make that clear. There is no doubt 
. that in that two or three weeks the representatives of the British Government 
refused. : 
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Mr. Totzkre: You assume two or three weeks? 


Hon. Mr. Srevens: Now, gentlemen, are you going to pin me down? I 


say this that there is no record as far as I have been able to find) and the 


Secretary of the Board has a clear recollection of it—there is no record to 


show that a single bushel was sold during that period. 


Mr. Vauuance: Would it be possible—I know you do not want to do it— 
to get from the Export Board how much wheat they bought from Canada in 
that year? And what they did not buy we will know must have been sold some- 

where else. That will give us what we are after. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: There is no objection to the Committee going to that 
trouble. I will say this that it is difficult for us. I imagine that we can only 


do it through the Department of External Affairs. It will mean asking the | 


British Government to open their records back for thirteen years, and for what 


purpose? I refuse you nothing. I have told you that clearly. I merely submit — 
the question to you: as a reasonable proposition have you any evidence? If — 
there was one atom of evidence to indicate that there was anything wrong, then © 


I would have no compunction about it; but in the absence of that evidence, 
would it not look a little strange to the British Government and the Allied 
Governments if we asked them now to do.this. They might politely tell us that 
the records are not available. : 2 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: May I make a suggestion. You must remember that 
Dr. Magill is not now alive. I will make inquiries in regard to this particular 


point, and we can adjourn this meeting until some other day. 
The CuairMAN: How long a time will you need? — 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Let us say next Tuesday or Wednesday, or something 


like that. 
Mr. VALLANCE: We might meet in a sub-committee. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: I will try to clear that point. 


The CHatrMan: This committee will have to be brought together again in 


any event to dispose of the matter. 
Mr. Brown: I move the Committee adjourn until this day week, 


The Committee adjourned to meet Thursday next, June 11, 1931. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


\ 


House or CoMMONS, 
Turspay, June 16, 1931. 


The meeting came to order at 11 o’clock a.m., Mr. Senn presiding. 
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Members present: Messrs. Barber, Blair, Bowman, Brown, Burns, Camp- 
- bell, Cayley, Coote, Hay, Loucks, Moore, Motherwell, Mullins, Myers, Perley, 


- Pickel, Porteous, Rowe, Senn, Shaver, Simpson, Smith, Stirling, Swanson, 
_ Totzke, Tummon, Weese, Weir (Melfort). 


. The chairman informed the committee that two documents had been filed — 
_ with the clerk by the Hon. Mr. Stevens, since the last meeting, viz.: 


Letter of May 20, 1931, Robert Whiteside to the Hon. Mr. Stevens, and 


qj Printed phamphlet dated March 19, 1919, entitled “Movement of the Grain 
_ Crop, 1918-1919—Board of Grain Supervisors for Canada.” | 


s The clerk then read the aforesaid letter of May 20, 1931, also the tele- 
_ graphic correspondence between the clerk and James Stewart of Winnipeg 
and H. C. Beatty of St. Catharines, relative to their attendance before the 
~ committee. - 


; - Hon. Mr. Stevens then produced and filed several documents and read into 
_ the record extracts therefrom. 


A list of the documents above mentioned follows: 

4 1. Board of Trade (Eng.) Statement of the Wheat Executive Accounts and 
_ the Auditor General’s Report thereon. 3 

4a 2. Canadian Council of Agriculture Statement, March 16, 1917, re the 
- price that should be fixed for the Canadian Wheat Crop. 

3. The Grain Policy of the United States during War time. 

- 4, Recommendation of the Grain Committee of the Canadian Council of 
_ Agriculture as to marketing the wheat crop of 1919. 

- ‘45. Resolutions of Farm Organizations re Fixed Price. 

_ 6. Explanation of Open Market Period, 1918-1919, contained in Financial 
_ Statement of Board of Grain Supervisors. | 

____Mr. Robert Whiteside was then called and sworn. 
- ‘The witness was examined at length by Mr. Bowman, several other mem- — 
| bers of the committee asking questions. At the time of adjournment the — 
witness was presenting evidence in support of his contention that the producers 
of wheat had not received the returns that might have accrued to them if proper 
_ marketing had prevailed. 


The question of calling other witnesses was discussed but no action taken. 
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RE ORDER OF REFERENCE _ 


HANDLING AND MARKETING OF AGRICULTURAL Propucts 


Mr. Tummon presented a report of the subcommittee on witnesses, with 4] 
respect to the Order of Reference re the Handling and Marketing of ‘Agricul- =| 
tural Products, recommending the calling as witnesses on Thursday next, Mr. 
MacMillan, Chief of the Swine Division, Department of Agriculture and Mr. 
Todd of the Industrial Development Council of the Canadian Meat Packers, : 
Toronto. 


The subcommittee report was concurred in. 
The committee then adjourned till Wednesday, June 17, at 11 a.m. 


one FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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_ MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Hovusr of COMMONS, 
Turspay, June 16, 1931. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
11 o’clock a.m., Tuesday, June 16, 1931, Mr. Senn in the Chair, respecting Order 

of Reference of May 26, 1931:— | | 
| That matters referred to in Return Nos. 147-147A, be referred to the 
- -gaid Committee with instructions to examine such records as may by 
the Committee be deemed necessary, and to hear such witnesses as 1t may 
- desire, and call for such papers in connection therewith, and to report 
to the House. : 


The Cuarrman: Since the last meeting there have been two documents 
filed by the Minister, and I think that these should be brought to the attention 
of the committee. The first document is a letter dated May 30, 1931, written 
by Mr. Robert Whiteside to Hon. Mr. Stevens; the second document is a pamphlet — 
dated March 19, 1919, entitled “ Movement of Grain Crop 1918-19”, by. the 
soard of Grain Supervisors for Canada. That is referred to in the Magill 
eport.. I think the Clerk should read Mr. Whiteside’s letter. 


(Letter dated May 30, 1931, Robert Whiteside to Hon. Hi. H. Stevens is 
ead.) = = | : ae 


Gentlemen, may I say before we go any further that if we get through 
his Order of Reference to-day, I would like you to consider a report which will 
e submitted by the sub-committee on witnesses with respect to the Order of 
Reference, “Handling and Marketing Agricultural Products.” You can then 
be prepared.to deal with that matter as soon as we inish this Order of Reference. 
_ Mr. Robert Whiteside is with us this morning. The Clerk was ordered by the 
- committee to telegraph to Mr. Whiteside, Mr. James Stewart, and Mr. H. C. 
- Beatty asking them to come here and give evidence. Mr. Whiteside is now 
-here; Mr. Stewart telegraphed to the effect that he could add nothing to the 
“evidence already given by Mr. Tooley, and suggesting if possible, that he might 
ye excused. There is also a telegram from Mr. Beatty. I think the committee 
should hear these telegrams read so that they would know exactly the position 
In which the other two gentlemen are. : 
' (Telegram dated June 4, 1931, addressed to Mr. James Stewart from Clerk 
— of Committee, read). | 
(Reply dated June 6, 1931, James Stewart to Clerk of Committee, read). 
(Telegram dated June 5, 1931, Mr. Tooley addressed to J. G. Parmelee, 


fs 


a (Telegram dated June 8, 1931, addressed to Jas. Stewart from Clerk of 
Committee, read). | | 
a (Telegram in reply, James Stewart to Clerk of Committee, June 8, 1931, 
Eread).. . | : | 
(Telegram to James Stewart from Clerk of Committee dated June 8, 1931, 
_ read). ee : 
_ The Cuatrman:-You had better read Mr. Beatty’s wire. : 
=< — from Mr. Beatty to Clerk of Committee dated June 5, 1931, 
aye | 
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Mr. Wezss: I do not see Mr. Vallance here. He was one of the chief spokes- 
men in this matter. : 


The Cuamrman: After these telegrams were received, I had no authority to 
subpoena witnesses, and I thought it was better to wait until this meeting, and 
after Mr. Whiteside had given his evidence, before taking action. The com- 
mittee can then decide as to whether these witnesses will be required here. — 


I understand that Mr. Stevens has some additional information to give us 
this morning, and I think it would be proper to allow him to put that infor- 


mation on record before ealling Mr. Whiteside. Is it the pleasure of the com- 
mittee to hear Mr. Stevens? 


Hon. Mr, Stevens: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I think we are all 
duly grateful to Mr. Whiteside for going to the trouble that he has in coming — 
here to give us the benefit of his views and advice in regard to this matter, — 


I think it is only fair to him. before he is asked to give evidence, that certain 


information which we have been able to gather should be placed on record — 


and at his disposal. I may say that it has not been easy to dig up out of 
files here, there, and everywhere the information which we have been trying 
to get to satisfy to the last degree the demands of those interested. May I take 
this opportunity of referring to two or three series of paragraphs which settle 


pertinent points, and I will file the documents. The first document I wish to — 


file has been prepared by the Bureau of Statistics as the result of a great deal 
of trouble and search. This is compiled from the document referred to by 
the gentleman in this last telegram (Mr. Beatty)—it is from the Auditor 
General of Great Britain. I have his report given for seven years of control. 
over there. That control in Great Britain, as you will recall lasted from 1917-18 
until 1924, I believe, and this report covers the whole period. In order to 
satisfy those who imagine that Great Britain made huge sums out of the 
handling of Canadian grain, this report shows that Great Britain suffered a loss 
of 138,000,000 pounds sterling. Now, that loss is substantially made up of 
allowances on bread costs. Bread was under control as well as wheat, and 
bread was sold ata given fixed figure which resulted in a loss, and the total 
loss was 138,000,000 pounds® sterling, in round figures. I will file this together 
with the statement which I was just indicating. The statement is the Board 
of Trade Royal Commission on Wheat Supplies trading, profit and loss account 
for the seven years and seven months ending March 31, 1924, and is signed 
by H. Mead Taylor, Acounting Officer, February 13, 1925, and by Malcolm 
G. Ramsay, Comptroller and Auditor General. 1 submit, gentlemen, that this 
statement is one which merits our consideration and attention. . 


Mr. Brown: What years did you say that covers? 


Mr. Wurrtesipg: I would like to make a statement here. The question 
that is before this committee is for the crop of wheat for 1917, 1918, 1919. 
In 1920, 1921, 1922 and 1923 the burden was upon the buyer of wheat supplies 
on the markets of the world, and was bought up at the lowest possible prices. 
If they paid those prices and sold at a low price, in order that they could get 
cheap bread, that was their own business. I do not think we should consider 
anything except the three years, 1917, 1918-19. ‘ 


Mr. Brown: The latter part of that report is of no interest? 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: None whatever; but unfortunately it is the final 


statement: and the only statement I can get. I have tried to explain at previous _ 


meetings that there is great difficulty in getting statements to fit the prices. 
This is for seven years and seven months, ending March 31, 1924, so it covers 
the period to which we refer. | 
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Mr, Wuirsesipe: I might make a . further explanation; in 1917, 1918 and 
1919 Great Britain did purchase her wheat at the prices paid and she sold . 
- it at a reduced price to the people in Great Britain in order that they might 
_ have cheap bread. | 
i; The Cuatrman: I think Mr. Stevens Scoukd: be allowed to make his 
_ statement, and then we can proceed. | 

a Hon. Mr. Srevens: I am simply endeavouring to supply the committee 
_ with all the information EL can.. Mr. Marshall of the Dominion Bureau of 
_ Statistics says this: 4 


3 IT enclose herewith what information I have been able to discover 
a aipuiees wheat purchased in Britain by the Wheat Committee. This 
ee a statement certified by the Auditor General. 


) =: cannot take the Auditor General’s statement and take it all to pieces and 
4 - only apply that which is germane to the years which you want. I have to 
- give the statement as we have it. | : 


= (Statement of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics dated June 11, 1931, 
‘7 Be ecther with letter signed by H. Marshall, Chief, Internal Trade Branch, 
4 filed). 

4 The next point is the aiedtion. of whether or not the Board of Grain 
4 Supervisors and those in control at that time reasonably safeguarded Canadian 
- interests. I have a statement here which I think is of interest, although it is 
- only on one particular point. To my mind it is of considerable sionificance. 
_ This is a letter written by Dr. Robert Magill to Sir Geo. Foster, the Minister 
at that time, dated July 11, 1917. The subject is “The Grain ‘Policy of the 
United States”. It refers to the conference between Dr. Magill, representing 
2 Canada, Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, of the British Embassy, Mr. Hoover, and the — 
a Grain Advisor, Mr. Julius Barnes, in Washington. In this are set forward 


into operation; but the only points of interest to this committee at the moment, 
_ I think, are these: Mr. Hoover pointed out, “ the price which he hopes’ to reach 
; through negotiations will be equivalent to one dollar ninety cents a bushel at 

‘terminal points for the highest grade.” Then the report goes on: “so far as 
5 we are concerned, practically the only point wherein we are concerned is that 
4 of the price. Mr, Hoover and Mr. Barnes are anxious that our price should 

be identical with theirs, viz., $1.90 for 1 Northern, Fort William and Port 
Arthur” Then the report goes on: “I took the ground that we were not in a 
- position to decide price fixing at the present time,’ and so on. And there is 
ae the statement of Mr. Hoover and Mr. Barnes suggesting a course to 
be pursued. This later developed into the Control Board of the United States, 
: and the Board of Grain Supervisors and the Wheat Board of Canada; but 
the point in this is simply that the Board of Grain Supervisors did not agree to 
the suggested oe of $1.90 a bushel proposed by the United States at that 
time. 

(Document ey etied “The Grain Policy of the United States,” filed.) 


: _ The next point is this: in regard to the assertions that have been made 
that the interests of the grain growers of the west were not adequately cared. 
for at that time as regards the price fixed, I submit for your consideration 

3 certain resolutions which were submitted to the government of the day by the 

Council of Agriculture, and by certain other organizations which I shall in- 

_ dicate as I proceed. I may say that I have had considerable difficulty in locat- 

- ing the document I hold in my hand, but we finally located this statement in 

the Winnipeg Free Press. It quotes verbatim the text of the statement of the 

Council of Agriculture, and I see no reason to call it in question. I am going © 
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certain points which Mr. Hoover and Mr. Barnes indicated they wished to put 
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to submit it for the consideration of the committee. I shall read only those = 
portions which are germane to the question. Now, I am referring to the ques- z 
tion of the fixing of price. This was prior to the date that the prices were 


actually fixed. The date of this is March 16, 1917, and the despatch is from 
Regina and is dated March 16. The Canadian Council of Agriculture, by the 
way, were meeting in Regina. In order to explain one point in this, it is 
necessary for me to indicate that prior to this time—that is prior to March 16, 
1917—offers had been made to the government of Canada which were passed 
on by Sir George Foster to the Council of Agriculture, of $1.30 a bushel. I 


have here letters emanating from the officers of the department, and I think ; 
there is one from Sir George himself. However, there is one from F. C. T. — 


O’Hara, Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce indicating that Sir George 
Foster simply passed this offer on. I cite that because it makes intelligible 


the observations in this despatch. After hours of discussion, the Canadian — 


Council of Agriculture passed a resolution deciding not to accept the offer of the 
British Government of $1.30 per bushel, basis One Northern Fort William, for 


the entire crop, but recommended that a minimum of $1.50 per bushel and a | 


maximum price of $1.90 be fixed. Then follows the text of the statement in 
which is disclosed that as a result of that discussion the Canadian Council of. 
Agriculture unanimously decided that the price of $1.30 per bushel could not 
be accepted, and they therefore sent the following wire to Sir George Foster, 


respecting the matter of fixing or guaranteeing a price for the surplus 


crop of Canadian .wheat for the year 1917, discussed with you at your — 


request in Ottawa on March 3, by representatives of the Canadian 
Council of Agriculture, your suggestion that a price be fixed about $1.30 . 
per bushel, basis No. 1 northern, Fort William, for the entire crop, was 
considered by the full meeting of the Council here to-day and after full 
deliberation upon the matter the Council, having in view the present 
high cost of production, believe that to insure the maximum production - 
of wheat for the coming year, it is advisable to fix a minimum price 
covering all this year’s crop and this Council therefore recommends that. 
a minimum price at Fort William of $1.50 per bushel basis No. 1, northern 
be guaranteed and that a maximum price of $1.90 basis No. 1, northern 
Fort William, be fixed. tae 
Spreads in the prices on grades lower than No. 1 northern to be 
fixed or the actual difference in value between such grades as determined 
by milling and baking tests, or if a flat price be decided upon such price 
should be $1.70 per bushel basis No. i northern Fort William, this being © 


less than the average price of No. 1 northern at Fort William during the — 


last six months. 
Now, that is the statement of the Canadian Council of Agriculture. — 
Mr. Torzkr: What is the date of that? 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: March 16, 1917, at a general meeting in Regina. 
(Quotations from Winnipeg Free Press, March 16, 1917, filed.) — . 
Hon. Mr. Moruerwetu: Might I ask the Minister if that is the return I 


asked for—the correspondence between Sir George Foster and the Canadian — 


Council of Agriculture? I think it is. : : 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: ‘This is taken from the records of the Winnipeg Free 

Press. ‘ : See 
Hon. Mr. Moruerwe.t: — I think it is the correspondence from Sir George 

Foster. : 


_ Hon. Mr. Stevens: Possibly. I cannot answer that question offhand. In 
the files we found certain other resolutions which I shall read in brief. This 
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: a s dated’ Marck 26, 1917. The resolution. y ‘the Canadian Council of Agriculture 
referred to here is the one I have just read: . 

Copy of resolution passed by the Edwin Branch of the Grain Growers. 

Therefore be it resolved that we, the Edwin Branch of the Grain 
Growers, endorse the action of the Canadian Council of Agriculture in 
asking for $1.50 minimum—$1. 90 maximum or a flat price of $1.70 per 
bushel for No. 1, northern in store at Lake Fronts and all grades to be 
based on a million and baking test, and further, we would urge the gov- 
ernment to fix the price for three years. 


Signed on behalf of the Edwin Branch Grain Growers. 


Here is another one:— 

Copy of Resolution. passed . the Portage La Prairie Grain Growers’ 
Association. . 
_ Resolved that we endorse the action of the Canadian Council of 
_ Agriculture in their action in asking for a minimum price of $1.50 per 
_ bushel, a maximum price of = .90, or flat price of $1.70 for our 1917 crop 
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of wheat. 3 
g Moved—J. Nurnett. 
Sec —G. Moon. 
Pl gill yead this one:— 3 
a : Copy of Resolution passed by the G. G. A. of Cameron District. 
2 “s Moved by J. R. Gugin, seconded by J. W. Halpenny and carried 
oi unanimously that whereas no action has been taken by the government 
= to control the wages of farm labourers nor the prices of any of the 
eo: branches of manufactures which influence the cost of production of wheat, 
= nor to limit the cost of transportation, therefore we protest against any 
_ set price of wheat, unless such price is at least as high as that recom- 
+ mended by the Canadian Council of Agriculture. 
a Then there is the following resolution submitted by the Canadian Counc 
pot Agriculture regarding fixed prices for the 1918-19 wheat crop, and that the 


ay be guaranteed by the Dominion Government. It is dated August 24, 1918, 
and is as follows:— . 


Laas -That this Council of Agriculture, having given careful consideration 
= to the matter of fixing a price for the 1918 wheat crop.) 33). 

: “this j ig a year later . . .’. : 

.is of the opinion that a Soe of $2.244 for No. 1 wheat 


E at Fort William would be satisfactory to the farmers of Western Can- 
a ada, that being the minimum price guaranteed by the United States 
af authorities for wheat of a similar quality at Duluth. 

fe Further, in view of the fact that the farmers of the Dominion were 
Pe urged, in many cases against their better judgment, to seed every avail- 
= able acre with wheat. this Council is strongly of the opinion that the 
Dominion Government should guarantee the above price for the entire 
wheat crop of 1918. 

ae The Board approved the resolution and recommended same be sub- 
a mitted to the Government of Canada for their consideration. 


- This was done. _ Another resolution passed y the Canadian Council of Agri- 
culture was as follows:— 

cS That this Canadian Council of Agriculture go on record as being 

- Yn favour of a fixed price on oats and barley. And, further, that we are 
entirely opposed to the principle of setting a maximum price on any grain 
that does not at the same time carry a guaranteed minimum. 
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The Board, after careful consideration, unanimously decided that it 
- was inadvisable for them to fix a price on any grain until proper arrange- 
ments have been made for the financing of same. 


The date of that we have not here, but it was subsequent, I tee to these 
others. Now, the point in this is that the government at the time and the 
Board of Grain Supervisors at the time had before them these resolutions when 


they decided on that policy of the fixing of prices, and it will be noted that the 


price ultimately fixed was above that which was asked. Now, on the question 
of open trading there is a recommendation by the Grain Committee of the 
Canadian Council of Agriculture that the wheat crop of 1919—this is perhaps 
interesting and will assist, I think, the Committee in its consideration of that 
phase of the subject—it is a long statement,.and there were many matters 
referred to in it, but I will read the points that are germane to this question of 
open trading, which was a question that had been raised: — 

Therefore, the Canadian Council of Agriculture is strongly CpeOee 
to the opening of the Canadian markets for unrestricted trading in wheat 
and would reiterate its recommendation of August, 1918, that the 
‘Government of Canada create, without delay, a body similar to the 
United States Grain Corporation, with like powers and functions and 
with the financial accommodation adequate to its operations.” 


That is the opinion they expressed. They also recommended :— 
(1) That the opening of the markets for unrestricted trading in wheat 


on the Canadian grain exchanges, as is in immediate prospect, would pro-. 


mote speculative rather than legitimate trading. 


I will call the attention of the committee to this that that advice was 
followed and that the Board was erected for that period, and as I say, the point 
in it is that open trading was not favoured by the Canadian Council of Agricul- 
ture at the time. : 


(Document re open trading filed). 


Now, I come to another point. It will be recalled that a moment ago a 


telegram was read which was sent to my deputy by Mr. Tooley, and which Mr.. 


Stewart confirms. This has reference to a rather difficult point to determine, © 


namely, that of what the period was when there was open trading and during 
which something could have gone astray. That might have happened. I have 
found—and it was by merest accident—in the midst of a number of financial 
reports, two statements which I think will give the committee the gist of what 
they have been asking for. It arose out of a query by the deputy minister, 
acting on the instruction of Sir George Foster, regarding an item in an account. 


The item in the account was the statement of revenue and expenditure, June. 


30, 1919, in which there was an item of $119,965.97 under “Wheat Allotment 
Account.” The minister queried the Board of Grain Supervisors in regard to 
this wheat allotment account on September 4, 1919, and asked for an explanation. 
An explanation was given in a letter dated September 11. I do not need to read 
the whole letter. It deals with three subjects, wheat purchasing account, seed 
purchasing commission, and wheat allotment account. The paragraph dealing 
with the matter of wheat allotment account reads as follows:— 


During the marketing of the 1918-19 crop a period occurred when. | 


there were no buyers for wheat, which was being daily out-turned at the 
head of the lakes and— 


May I pause to draw attention to that observation of Sir George Foster 
in that famous letter in reply to one of Mr. Whiteside’s where one little phrase | 


occurs about selling his wheat. 


eh 
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Mr. Bowman: “Varying prices.” — 
Mr. WuitesipE: What date? 


4 Hon. Mr. Srevens: September 11, 1919. I asked the committee to keep 
_ that observation of Sir George Foster i mind, 


§ During the marketing of the 1918- 19 crop a period occurred aie 
a there were no buyers for wheat, which was being daily out-turned at the 
: head of the lakest owing to the cessation of buying on the part of the 
2 Wheat Export Company and the mills who were unable to secure export 
orders and were consequently out of the market, it became encumbent 
upon the Board to arrange with the shippers and exporters of the grain 


> trade to provide a market for the wheat arriving at the head of the lakes. 
; As a result of this, approximately twenty-six million bushels of wheat were 
a purchased during the closed season. of navigation by the trade of which 
sy twenty million bushels were sold at the opening of navigation to the — 
: Wheat Export OR Pany, who took delivery of same at Seaboard, at the 
; fixed price. Nees 

E. Mr, Brown: That would be the 1918 reps 

Hon. Mr. Srevens: Yes. 

=a 

Be es at the fixed price plus three cents per bushel— 

- Mr. Brown: You said 1919. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: No. This is a letter dated September 11, 1919. 
Mr. Torzke: You referred to the 1919 crop in the body of the ey 


x Hon. Mr. Srevens: ‘“During the marketing of the 1918-19 crop.” That 
RK would be, Mr. Brown, the fall of 1918 that this situation happened, sometime 
about the close of navigation. I will read this all over again in a minute so 
we can get it clear.* I quite appreciate it is difficult to get it clear hearing it 
read. Let me finish it for the moment:— 


. plus three cents per bushel, plus all carrying charges and com- 
mission accrued on the wheat from the time of its purchase by the trade 
 , for account of the board. On the balance of the wheat, approximately 
s six million bushels, two million bushels were sold to the United States 
Be and four million bushels to the eastern Canadian mills, where the item 
es referred to was incurred, the wheat sold to the mills being at the fixed 
price plus three cents per bushel, the Board of Grain Supervisors paying 
the cost of carrying the wheat from the time of its purchase by the 
shippers and exporters for account of the Board. These charges, as 
stated, consisted of storage, interest and commission charges, 
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_ Now, I quite appreciate that the committee will bear with me if I go over that 
once more. The $119,000 odd that was queried by the Minister is here being 

explained by the Board of Grain Supervisors. They explained it as charges 

- consisting of storage, interest and commission that they had to pay on a quantity 

~ of wheat amounting to twenty-six million bushels which they paid the farmers 
for during the period when the export had temporarily been suspended by the 

— action of the Wheat Export Company, and the Wheat Export Company came 
back and took twenty million bushels of the twenty-six million bushels; two 
million bushels were sold to the States, and the balance was sold to Canadian 
mills at. the fixed price, plus three cents a bushel in each case. 


Mr, Torzkr: Was that sold to the United States at a fixed pe 
* Hon. Mr. Stevens: Yes. 


Mr. Bowman: You said, “ which they sold: *’ the letter says “ ntirchased 
py the trade.” ‘ 
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Hon. Mr, Strvens: It was purchased by the trade, through the open trade 
of Canada, and the Board of Grain Supervisors guaranteed it. That is, had 


the Wheat Export Company, the United States, and the mills not taken it, the 
Board of Grain Supervisors would have been stuck for it. I think I had better 


read it again so that that clause can be made clear to the committee—“ wheat — 


allotment account $119,000” odd. . . ee 


(Letter is re-read.) 


Now, Mr. Chairman, that is all I have for the moment. I submit these matters — 


to the committee for this purpose: first, of showing that the Government of 
Canada did not interfere with or influence the Board of Grain Supervisors to 
fix the price for wheat at the commencement of their operations in any case 
inconsistent with what was considered a fair price. That is supported by the 
resolutions I have submitted, in which an average price of $1.70 was asked. 
The price fixed was $2.21. Therefore, I think this disposes of that particular 
point. ‘The question of whether or not the British made money I cannot answer 


better than I have; but there is no evidence whatever which we can find any- — 


where to indicate that the British Royal Wheat Commission made any profit 
whatever. On the contrary the only information we are able to obtain—the — 


Auditor General’s report—shows a loss of 138,000,000 pounds. Lastly, as regards 


the period in doubt, the explanation which was given by the Secretary of the — 


Board of Grain Supervisors on September 11, 1919, indicates to my mind con- 
clusively that the matter was properly handled; that whatever hiatus there was 


was cared for by the Board of Grain Supervisors, and no loss was incurred, and . 


the wheat was sold at the fixed price ultimately to the export company, 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a further observation to the 
committee. The committee thought we were calling three witnesses. In view ot 
his telegram, I do not think Mr. Stewart is necessary. I will leave it to the 
committee to determine whether we should summon Mr. Beatty later. Mr. 
Whiteside has been kind enough to come at a considerable amount of incon- 
venience to himself. The Department of Trade and Commerce naturally had 
in mind just what would be the best procedure to pursue before the committee, 


and the department, therefore, ask the committee if it will be good enough’ to | 


allow Mr. Bowman to conduct, shall I say, the initial examination of Mr. 


Whiteside, in order that the record may be clear and orderly. That will not 


interfere at all with the right of the members of the committee to ask any 
questions they desire; but we ask the committee to allow Mr. Bowman to 
draw out from the witness the information in what we may term an orderly 
manner so that the record may be as clear‘as possible. 


Hon. Mr. Moruerweti: I have no objection to that at all; but before 
we proceed with Mr. Whiteside might I say with regard to something that 
has been well said regarding the correspondence between Sir George Foster 


and the Canadian Council of Agriculture that between March and the regular — 


functioning of the Board of Grain Supervisors on an understanding with the 
United States on a basis of $2.21 and $2.24 for 1918, the price of wheat between 
March and August jumped around in a rather erratic manner from $2.70 down 


to probably $2.20, until finally the Board of Grain Supervisors checked the 


price at $2.40 for two or three weeks before it started to function in a regular 
way on a basis of $2.21 for 1917, and $2.24 later. Don’t forget that. When 
Sir George Foster offered first, in the manner described by the Minister, $1.23 
to the farmers through the Canadian Council of Agriculture, they refused it 
and suggested $1.50 to $1.90, that was a very good idea from the government’s 
standpoint or from the allied standpoint, but because of those fluctuations. 
that were made during the long term between March and August, the price 


varied so much, backed by the Board of Grain Supervisors for two or three 3 
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weeks at $2.40 and finally between Canada and the United States for $2.21 for 
1917, that the eviderice goes to show the farmers were fair at that time, but, 
subsequently, the market justified a much higher price. 
_ Mr. Brown: Might I suggest that we try as much as possible to keep 
_ away from anything that is not relevant to the discussion. I do not think 
we need worry any further about the arrangement that the government of the 
_ day made with regard to wheat at that time. We understood this arrangement 
_ at the time it was accepted. The correspondence that has been read between 
_ the Minister and the Canadian Council of Agriculture I can heartily endorse, 
for I was associated with the Council at the time, and I know something of 
_ the negotiations that took place.. I do not think we need give any consideration 
_ to that at all. Nor do I think we need give any consideration to the crop Of. 
1919. I think it has been generally recognized by all the farmers and by 
everybody \that that crop was handled in a perfectly satisfactory manner. 
_ Later on I may have something to say, using that crop as a basis, regarding 
_ the activities of the two previous years, but I think we can take it for granted 
_ that the 1919 crop, under the Wheat Board, was handled satisfactorily, and 
~ I think we can put. aside any question of the dealings of the government in 
_ the fixing of the price. That is past and gone; it is accepted; and whether 
_ we should have received further compensation because of other burdens laid 
_ upon us is entirely apart from the question. All we want to consider now are 
_ these two crops—the later part of the crop of 1916, the crop of 1917, and the 
crop of 1918. : : 
_... The Cuairman: Is it your pleasure to hear Mr. Whiteside (Agreed). Is it 
_ your pleasuré that Mr. Whiteside should be sworn? (Agreed). 


ig 
a _ Ropert Wuitesine, called and sworn. 


2 Mr. Bowman: Mr. Whiteside, of course you are aware that the reference 
that has been made to this Committee was really because of a letter which you 
_ wrote to Sir George Foster, of date January 19, 1920 
4 Mr. Wuiresipe: I am. 

Mr. Bowman: In that letter—to quote from it—you made this statement:— 


Every farmer in Western Canada is under the impression that our 
Federal Government premeditated and entered into an agreement to 


4 __ handle the wheat crop to make gains for themselves at our expense. 

2 And you went on to say:— : 

a Note I said Federal Government; it may have been only members 
Es of our Government, at any rate it has been reported quite frequently and 


- in bold statements that the time the Grain Exchange was opened that 
our Government did sell or offer for sale some 50 millions bushels wheat 
to Great Brivain at a price of $1.75 per bushel and not until the market 
was open did your Government make any attempt to handle the wheat 
; and we all know the market was advancing and to take control of the 
* | wheat when it was at a price of $2.45.— 

. : : ; 

_ That is, in other words, the inference which you at that time sought in that 
2 letter to Sir George Foster was that the government had planned, or some mem- 
_ bers of the government had planned, to purchase about 50 millions bushels at 
_ $1.75, then take control of the market, and then turn it over at $2.40 and pocket 
_ the difference; am I right in saying that that is the correct inference to be taken 
— from your letter? | 

Be Mr. Wuiresipe: That is correct. Of course, understand, I refer in my 
% letter that that was the rumours, and that is why I wrote Sir George Foster for 
that information. I don’t always take rumours as true. 
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Mr. BowMan: Quite true; then I see that Sir George Foster replied to se 


letter under date of January 27th? 
Mr. WHITESIDE: Yes. 


Mr. Bowman: In Sir George Foster’s reply under date of J anuary 27, 1920, 
in which he refers definitely to your statements he says:— 


You also make another statement as current, whether you pledge 


yourself to its beliefs or not, namely, that at the time the grain exchange 
was opened, the government did sell, or offer for sale, 50 millions bushels 
of wheat to Great Britain at $1.75 per bushel, to be paid to the farmers 
for their grain, and then took charge of the market when the price was 


$2.40 or there abouts with a view of appropriating to their own uses the, 
difference between that price and the market price of the wheat. There 


is not a word of truth in that statement. 


Now, you remember that quite well, Mr. Whiteside? 
Mr. WHITESIDE: Quite well. 


Mr. Bowman: Then you came back, and in reply to that letter you wrote 


two letters, one of which is on page 10, which apparently was a sort of private 
letter to Sir George Foster, under date of February 16, and a letter before that, 
on page 8, in which you reiterated these charges—that the government, or some 
members of the government, had appropriated to their use the difference between 
$1.75 and $2.40; you remember that quite well, Mr. Whiteside? 


Mr. WHITESIDE: Yes. 


Mr. Bowman: Now, that is really why this matter is before the Committee; ; 


now are you in a position to-day to substantiate that, charge? — 

Mr. WuitesipE: I don’t think I have got you clear. I don’t think I charged 
the government with that being a fact. Those are the rumors that I heard, and 
asked him, and Mr. Foster denied them, and I accepted his statement. 

Mr. Bowman: Did you accept his statement? 

Mr. Wuiresipe: Yes, I accepted his statement, and of course I went on 
and said that the money that was made by the sale of this wheat. should be 
turned back to the people of western Canada. I don’t think I ever disputed 
Mr. Foster’s statement again, and insisted that the government did that. 
Oh, no, I never intended— 

Mr. BowMAN: You never intended? 

Mr. Wuitesipe: Oh, no. 


Mr. Bowman: Do we understand now, then, that you did accept Sir 
George Foster’s statement to the effect that there was not a word of truth in 
that rumour? | 

Mr. WuitesipE: Yes; oh. yes, I Sutepied that. 


Mr. Bowman: Then ee you to-day, do you to-day charge the govern- 
ment of that day, or any of the members of the government of that day, with 
having profited by the handling of this crop of 1916, 1917, 1918, and 1919? 

Mr. Wuitesipe: No; I took his statement that the money that they 
received from the sale of this wheat was turned into the Dominion treasury. 

Mr. Bowman: ‘Then, in other words, Mr. Whiteside, you do not charge 
the government, or any member of the government, with having profited to the 
extent of a single dollar in connection with the handling of part of the 1916, 
the whole of the 1917, 1918 and 1919 crop? 

Mr. Wuirrsipe: No, because I calculate that en they did put in—if 
there was money—if it was sold at a greater price than paid to the farmers, 
it was put into the Dominion treasury. 


Mr. SHaver: There was a current rumour in the west that Mr. Whiteside 
did make these statements during just the last summer. 
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Mr. Bowman: I will come to that in a moment. I am aware of that. 


2 ENow, Mr. Whiteside, have you since the time to which we have been referring— 


January, 1920—have you since that publicly, either by writing or at a con- 


vention, conveyed to the public in any way that you did charge the govern- 


ment or members of the government, with having appropriated to their use 


4 profits arising out of the handling of the 1916, 1917, 1918 and 1919 crop? 


Mr. Wuitresmpe: I have charged them that, owing to the prices in the 


_ world’s markets, that this wheat could have been sold at higher prices, and 
_ that they must have sold this wheat for more money, and there was more. 
- money turned into the Dominion treasury. That is the point. 


Mr. Bowman: Let us get that quite clear now. Do you charge the 
government, or any government, or any member of any government with having 
profited by any of those wheat crops, the handling of any wheat crops of 1916, 


1917, 1918 and 1919? 


Mr. WuirTeEsipE: Yes, here is the idea; I consider that our prices—_ 
Mr. Bowman: You say yes? ; | 
Mr. Wurresipe: In that respect I figure that it would not be reasonable— 


_ did not seem reasonable to me—owing to the fact that the price of wheat was 
_ $2.40 a bushel when they took control and set our price at $2.21, I considered 
_ that they likely sold this wheat at this higher price, and after paying us the 
- price they agreed to pay and the expenses, that the balance of: the money 
was put into the treasury. | 


Mr. Bowman: ‘That was only a surmise on your part? 
Mr. Wuiresipe: That ts what I supposed they would have done. — 

Mr. Bowman: It was more or less of a guess? Sr 

Mr. WHITESIDE: Yes. 

Mr. Bowman: But have you any proof to offer that such was the case? 
~ Mr. Wuiresinr: Well, yes, according to statements here. 

Mr. Bowman: Now you purpose proving what, Mr. Whiteside? 

Mr. Wuiresipe: That they did sell— | ae 


Mr. Bowman: That more money was turned into the Treasury than has 


_ been accounted for? 


Mr. WuirssipE: Yes, that is what I propose to prove. I will offer these 


here as the cash prices of wheat in the United States, and also according to the 
_ wheat that was exported in those years to the markets 
_ according to this statement I got from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, they 
_ exported to Britain 123,384,759 bushels of wheat at a value of $303,776 ,038. 


of the world. In 1917, 


Mr, Bowman: Who exported? 

Mr. WuiTesipE: Well, the government. 

Mr. Bowman: Who? plas ae ee 

Mr. Wuirestpe: I suppose it was the Dominion Government, because they 


“had the export of wheat. 


Mr. Bowman: What year are you talking about? 
Mr. Wuiresipe: I am talking about the 1917 crop. 
Hon. Mr. Srevens: 1917-18? 

Mr. Wuirssipe: Yes, that is the idea. 

Mr. Bowman: The 1917 crop, sold in 1917-18? 

Mr. WHITESIDE: Yes. | 

The Cuatrman: Are those ‘years the calendar year? — 
Mr. Wurresiwe: No, the fiscal year. . 
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Mr. Bowman: Are those the Sor figures? : gar: 


Mr. Wutresipe: I would take it that it was the export figutes at “Montreal 


Mr, Bowman: Who handled the crop? 

Mr. Wuiresipe: The government handled the ¢ crop that year. 
Mr. Bowman: What do you mean by the government? 

Mr. Wuirrsine: The Board of Grain Supervisors. 


Mr. Bowman: Are you aware that the government did not buy or sell any 


Mr. WHITESIDE: But they, arranged for the handling of this wheat crop, 
and paid at that price. : 

Mr. Bowman: At $2.21? 

Mr. WHITESIDE: Yes. | 

Mr. Bowman: But you are also aware that so far as the Board of Grain 
Supervisors were concerned, they did not purchase the crop themselves, nor did 
they pay for the crop? 

Mr. Wuiresipe: I just learned that lately. I didn’t know it at the time. 

Mr. Bowman: You did not know that when = wrote this letter of Janu- 
ary, 1920, to Sir George Foster? 

Mr. Wuireswe: No; I was just asking for information. 

Mr. Bowman: So that even now, to-day, you know that the sovernment 
of the day of 1917, 1918 and 1919 did not of itself handle any crop? : 


Mr. Wuiresipe: Oh yes, why, certainly—you mean the present government? _ 
Mr. Bowman: No, not the present government; the government of that — 


day—1917, 1918 and 1919? 

Mr. WuirTesine: Well, I just learned that since I came to Ottawa. 

Mr. Bowman: So that the letter you wrote to Sir George Foster under 
date of January, 1920, was written under a wrong impression? 

Mr. Wuiresipe: No, I don’t think so. 

Mr. Bowman: At the time you wrote that letter you were under the 
impression that the government was handling this crop? — 

Mr. Wuirestpe: Yes; well, it was the government that managed the 
affair. They ike os the Board of Grain ‘Supervisors merely to do the 
handling. 

Mr. Bowman: But you were under the impression that the government 
actually purchased the grain, sold it, and handled the money, when you wrote 
that letter of January 19, 1920? 

Mr. Wuitesipe: That is the way Honourable Mr. Foster wrote -me. 

Mr. Bowman: That is what you understood at the time? 


Mr. WHITESIDE: Yes. 


Mr. Bowman: Now you find out that the government did not handle — 


“any of the money at all a the little balance of $428,000 which was handed 
back to them by the Board of Grain Supervisors at the termination of their 
work? 

Mr. Wurrestve: That is what I understand it is, but it certainly looks 
very unreasonable to me that a man like Mr. Foster would write me and give 


me those statements on such an important question unless he was absolutely 
correct; and when I got his letter I decided that those were the facts, but I did. 


not just let it rest there. I took his letter to the Hon. F. G. McLaren of 
Saskatoon; I considered him a man well posted in government affairs. 


Mr. Boars When was that? 
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Mr. Wurresine: In 1920, just after I got the letter; and when I discussed 
- it with him he referred me to the Hon. George McCraney, who was Liberal 
member for Saskatoon, and when Mr. McCraney read the letter he stated 
_ to me he considered the action of the government was to get funds to assist 
_ them in carrying on the war rather than raise it by direct taxation. That is 
_ the statement he gave me, and I considered it was very wrong. 


a Mr. Bowman: Whether anybody gave you statements of that kind, that 
does not settle the question, or clear the question on which this committee 
__ has been appointed; now, taking it from the knowledge which you have 
~~ acquired lately, would you still reiterate the charges that the government of 
_ Canada of 1917, 1918 or 1919, or any members of that government, have 
_ profited by the handling of the wheat crops of 1916, 1917, 1918 and 1919? 


Mr. Wurresipe: Well, unless this here statement is cleared up, and there 
q 


is something to be explained. 
Mr. Bowman: But we are looking now for the explanation. 


. Mr. Wuiresipe: Well, as a grower of wheat I had no way of knowing 
how this wheat was sold, because my rights was taken away from me. If I 
_ wanted an explanation I had to get that explanation from the government. 


_ Mr. Bowman: As a matter of fact you were pretty clear in your own 
mind in 1921; do you remember writing a letter to the government under date 
_ of July 16, 1921—perhaps I might just recall the letter to your mind, on page 
 15—~you had apparently at that time made up your mind that things were 
_ not as you understood them in 1920, because you write to Sir George Foster in — 
part as follows:— 

B I ask your honourable Government, for what reason should a 
* commission be appointed now to investigate the grain trade? 


3 Then at the bottom of the page you say:— 


j _ Now I have taken notice of all that has happened and the only 

a grievance that I can lay before the grain trade is the fact that the 
farmers were forced to sell their wheat in a short space of time that 
was caused by the action of our banks. 


ee 


oie 


: Mr. Wuiresipe: Well, that was relative to the marketing of our wheat 
- in 1921]. 

: : to place all the facts before the people in 1917, 1918 and 1919? 

he Mr, Wuivesipe: Yes; if they are going to investigate it I wanted that 
_ to be investigated also. I say, 1f they desire us to lay all our facts before 


_ the people, let them lay all the facts about government control of our grain 
~ in 1917, 1918 and 1919. ; 


é Mr. Bowman: You say:— | 
Now I have taken notice of all that has happened and the only 
grievance that I can lay before the grain trade is the fact that the 


ig _ farmers were forced to sell their wheat in a short space of time that 
ag was caused by the action of our banks. : 


Z Then you go on in the next paragraph:— 
a Had our government desired any investigation let them investigate 


the banks of Canada, which is the root of all our grievances. I have 


= written the Royal Commission the position the farmers were placed in 
| by the banks: 
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Mr. Bowman: But you refer back in your letter; you say they desire | 
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aud you go on, farther down:— ia | 
No doubt there were evil practices in the grain “tide in the past 
as was also the case under government control, but we can gain nothing 
by an investigation into that now. 
So that in 1921— . 

Mr. Wuiresipe: I have not made myself quite clear there on that point. 
That was wrong. They did appoint a Royal Commission at that time to 
investigate the grain trade. The farmers thought at that time that it was the 
grain trade that was hammering like everything. 

Mr. Bowman: Do you mean your mind had changed? What was cate 
right in 1920, was it right in 1921? 

Mr. Wuiresipk: This was blaming the government that was coming on. 

Mr. BowMan: You were blaming the grain trade. 

Mr. WuirtesipE: I did not blame the grain trade. I did blame the banks, 
to some extent, at that time. ae 

Mr. Bowman: Let us take it year by year. 

Mr. Wuiresipg: I don’t think that will gain us ADY VR: I came here 
to give evidence in regard to those three years. 

Mr. Bowman: You will have time to give all the evidence you want. 
Let us take the grain trade of 1916; do you charge the government of that dav? 

Mr. WuitrsipeE: We will come back to 1915. 

Mr. Bowman: No; you can go back as far as you like; do you charge 


the government of that ‘day, or any members of the eovernment of that day, | 
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with appropriating to their use any sums of money realized from the sale of - 


the 1916 crop? 


Mr. WuiresipE: No; I did not. I never knew davhiiae about it until 


I read it in the debate of May 12, the statement that Mr. Foster and Mr. 
Rogers had made,. the agreement with the British government to take our 
wheat at $3 a bushel, and I knew that that could: not be correct. 

Mr. Bowman: If you refer back to a letter which» you wrote in 1920, 
you did not know anything about that then? 

Mr, Wuiresipe: No, nor I didn’t know anything about this, still I con- 
sider if they done a wrong then they should make it right in 1916, just the 
same as they did— 

Mr. Bowman: You say in 1916 you do not charge the government or 
any members of the government with having made a profit? 

Mr. Wuiresipe: I never had charged them with anything until about 
1926, before that. 

Mr. Bowman: Then take 1917, do you charge the government or any 
members of the government or that day with having appropriated to their own 
use any moneys arising out of the handling of the 1917 crops? 

Mr. Wuiresipe: I have already answered that. 

Mr. Bowman: What is your answer? 


Mr. Wuiresipe: According to the statement that Mr. Foster wrote me 
there was a certain amount of money—it was sold at the market price, and after 
the operating expenses were paid the balance was turned into the Dominion 
PEreasury;-—.’ . 

Mr. Bowman: Of $428,000? 

Mr. Wurtesipe: I did not say what it was. I explained to you that the 


price that the wheat was selling for when they took control was $2. 40; it did ~ 


not look reasonable to me but what there was considerable tency in ue 
Dominion Treasury. 
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Mr. BowMan: Do you now say, did you ever intend to charge the govern- 


~ ment of the day, or members of the government, with having appropriated to 
_ their use moneys arising out of the sale of the 1917 crop? tae 
Mr. Wuitreswe: I would answer that, no, but still I consider, right now, | 
_ I should have Mr, Foster make an explanation how it was that he wrote me that 
_ letter in the manner that he did. 


Mr. Bowman: [ think you are quite right in that; I think Mr. Foster made 
a mistake in writing the letters, as far as I can gather; now, take 1918 do you 
now or did you intend to charge previously or at any time the government of 


that day, 1918, or any members of the government of that day with having 


profited, as a government or as members of parliament, by taking to themselves 
a portion of the money realized from the sale of the 1918 crop? 


Mr. Wuiresipr: Well, now, I want to offer an explanation of that, 
Mr. Bowman: Please answer the question first, and then offer any explana- 


a tion afterwards. 


Mr. Wuiresmpe: = Yes. According to the agreement they made with the 


‘United States, that they agreed to sell our wheat to the British Government at 
the same price that the United States sold their wheat crop at. J understand, 
and am quite clear, that the United States agreed—what they agreed to was, 
they set a mimimum price for wheat, and stopped future trading on the Grain 
‘Exchange. As competition arose, and keen demand in foreign markets, the 
price of wheat in the United States. rose considerably, and if our government — 
“made an agreement to sell our wheat to the British government at the same 
_ price as the United States did, then it was their business to see that the British 
_ government paid the same price for our wheat that they paid the United States. 


Mr. Bowman: But that does not. answer the question. Do you charge 


the government of 1918— 


Mr. Brown: Mr. Chairman, allow me to say that Mr. Whiteside has come 


_ down here, and this is a new method, it seems to me, of treating witnesses that 
- come before our committees. In the ten years that I have been in Parliament 


_ I have never seen a witness that has come before any of the committees treated 
‘in this way. It may be according to the methods of lawyers in court, where 
they are trying to prove or disprove a case, but I think the proper method to 


have pursued would have been to allow Mr. Whiteside to make his statement 
before this Committee. I have already given the Committee at previous meet- 


ings my attitude towards the matter, so that you know what it is, but I think 


in fairness to Mr. Whiteside, who has come here, he should have been allowed 
_ to make his statement rather than be treated as a hostile witness; and I think 
that even at this stage that should be done. T am doubtful whether Mr, White- 
_ side can prove the case that he has come here to prove. As you know, I have 
_ stated that opinion before; but at the same time I do not think this is the 
_ proper way to treat Mr. Whiteside after having come here. I think the proper 
_ procedure would have been to have allowed him to make his statement, and 
_ then cross-examine, of course, but I do not think this has been the proper way 
_ to proceed. 


Hon. Mr. Moruerwewu: Sir George Foster and Mr. Whiteside have 


evidently had a very interesting course of correspondence with each other, 


extending over a period, and we have been asked several times, and it is 


_ almost implied by Mr. Bowman, that Sir George was mistaken in the line of 


statement that has practically led up to these questions about the government 


of the day. Mr. Whiteside admits making mistaken statements based on Sir 


_ George’s mistaken statements, so the honors are even between those two 
_ citizens of the country. The first mistake was by Sir George in writing, and 


‘ I think he should be here as a witness. I wonder what the chairman would 
2973824 
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desirous of getting at the facts, and would examine Sir George in that fashion. 


25 A 
40 * 


say if Sir George was put in the box and some lawyer opposed to him was 


If Sir George was wrong he should have an opportunity of saying so, and then — 


they would both be in a position of having made the mistake that led up to 
this procedure. I feel very much like Mr. Brown in regard to the procedure. 
It is entirely new; however, we are always trying new things. It is not to be 
condemned because it is new. I think it should te continued along the same 
line, as we agreed on the start, with the understanding that Mr. Foster, who 
is admitted by his friends on the Committee to be mistaken, should be sum- 
moned here, but I hope not catechised in the same way that Mr. Bowman is 
doing with Mr. Whiteside. | ; 


Mr. Torzke: J. think Mr. Bowman should inform the Committee how far 


he intends to carry his examination, whether he intends only to carry it to— 


the point that he proves that the government had not any profit and then 
allow. Mr. Whiteside to make his statement. It may be that the profits were 
made by some other person. . 

Mr. Rowe: It seems to me we unanimously agreed to allow Mr. Bowman 
to cross-examine Mr. Whiteside, and Mr. Bowman has said that Mr. Whiteside 
would have ample time to add anything. : 


‘Mr. Coore: Since this question has been raised I have been a very unpre- 


judiced listener. I found it rather a strange procedure that Mr. Stevens 


suggested, but I did not catch the name of Mr. Bowman; I thought it was 
some officer from the Department of Trade and Commerce, otherwise I would 
not have raised the question. I have been a member of these committees for. 


_ years, but I have not known this procedure being followed. I think that in 


fairness to the witness, whom 1 do not know, it should be stated that some 4 


questions do not admit of an answer of simply yes or no. We know that 
questions in court are often asked that cannot be so answered, and I think 
it only fair to Mr. Whiteside, who I understand is simply a farmer and not 
a lawyer, that the examination should not proceed any further in this way. 
I think it would be best to allow the witness to make his statement. 


The CHatrMan: I want it to be understood, of course, that this is not ~ 


a court, in any shape or form, and that the Committee has control of the pro- 

cedure. The Committee has only been proceeding along the lines agreed on 

ay the beginning, and if the Committee wants to change the-procedure it can 
O SO. : . 3 

: Mr. Brown: It is quite evident that Mr. Whiteside has been treated by 

Mr. Bowman as a hostile witness. 


Mr. Bowman: Not at all. : 
An Hon. Memper: Mr. Whiteside made certain charges, and he is being 
questioned on those charges. What we want is a definite answer on those 
charges. ee : 
Mr. Wuiresipe: Gentlemen, if you will allow me, I prepared a statement 
according to the charges I made, and then I figured that they would question 


me on it; but of course, coming at me this way, it is a big question for me to 


handle, and I am endeavouring to do the very best I can. I do not think you 
can say, from any of my letters, that I was antagonized towards the government, 
and I don’t feel that way now, but I do feel that the farmers of western Canada 
had been done an injustice at that time. i : 


—After some further discussion as to procedure. 


Mr. Bowman: Mr. Whiteside has made very definite and positive charges — 


that the government of that day, or some of the members of the government of 


that day, took some of the money made by the profit of this wheat. I want now 4 
to know whether Mr. Whiteside has any evidence to substantiate that charge. 
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_ Mr. Wurresinz: I only made the statement ; I did not make the charge. 
Mr. Hay: Would it not be in the interest of the Committee to let Mr. 
Whiteside make his statement? ee : 3 
& Mr. Bowman: I am asking him in each year if he has any charge to make 
_ against the government. If he says yes, he will prove his charges, _ 

__ Mr. Hay: He has made his charges; he is called here to-day to substantiate 

_ those charges; why do you not allow him to make his statement before you 

_ eross-examine him? — | : 

_ Mr. Bowman: It was not my suggestion to make this procedure. It is 

_ the agreement of the Committee. | 

-. Mr. Wurresipg: I do not think Mr. Bowman realizes that I am not out. to 

_ take any advantage of the government. 

-_ -Mr. Bowman: Certainly not. I am just giving you a chance to make your 
explanation. I have in my hands an article which was published in the “ Star- 
Phoenix” in which you come down to the year 1922, and that is why I am 

trying to confine your remarks to each year, so that we may clear it up as we 

go along; do you understand? 

Mr. Wurresipe: Yes. 
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Mr. Bowman: Now we come down to 1917; we are passed that year 1918; _ 
now do you claim or charge that the government of 1918, or any members of | 
that government, had appropriated to their use moneys arising out of the sale 
of the 1918 crop? ros a : 

_ - Mr. Wuiresipe: No, because even when I wrote this letter to Mr. Foster | 
I only “asked the question whether or not. Then when I got his reply he 
_ gave me to understand how the wheat was sold and of course I believed then 
_ that there was:a certain sum of money turned into the Dominion Treasury, and 
_ I did not know how much, and I believed at that time it was a considerable 
sum, because of the price of wheat at. $2.40 when they took control, and the 
prices in the United States was considerably higher. So I believed that they 
_ would naturally sell the wheat to the best advantage and turn this money into 
_ the Dominion Treasury and use it as the Hon. Geo. McCraney stated to me 
_ at that time, and also as the Hon. Premier, J. K. M. Anderson did so last 
winter when I discussed the question with him. He said that he agreed with 
_ me that he thought the Dominion Government got considerable money out of 
_ the farmers of western Canada from the sale of wheat at that time, but he 
. considered the governmeht would look at it in this way, that the money was 
used to pay war debts, and that many of the people in eastern Canada made 
_ large donations to assist the government in carrying on the war at that time. 
Now, that is the statement of Mr. Anderson, and I said to Mr. Anderson that 
2 the farmers of western Canada made five times the donations to the govern- 


ment, of paying debts on farm machinery that we required to purchase, that 
were quite equal to the payments to the government by financial magnates in 
eastern Canada. } : 

_ Mr. Bowman: Then I take it from your remarks that you never did at 
any time intend to charge the government of 1917, 1918, 1919 or 1920—or any 
government, or any members of any government—with having taken unto 
themselves, improperly, moneys or something out of the sale of those crop 
Breathe 22 nr eee | | 
_.. . Mr. Wurresie: No. | 
- Mr. Bowman: Is your answer No? Die epee a 
Mr. Wuiresipe: It is, in this way, that if they ‘did sell that wheat for 
_ a higher price the money was turned into the Dominion treasury. 


Be : 
E: ~ Mr. Bowman: But you have no proof that they did? 
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Mr, Wuiresipe: Absolutely none. — : | Be Ss, 
Mr. Bowman: As a matter of fact, now you have the information that 
you obtained recently, you say that the government did not handle the moneys 
at all arising out of that sale? 3 
Mr. Wuitesive: Yes, I understand that now. 
Mr. Bowman: So that the government sould not possibly profit? 
Mr. WuirrsipE: No. ae teres. | 
Mr. Bowman: The government never handled the money? pe 
Mr. WuiresipE: No; but that was not explained to me at the time. 
Mr. Bowman: But the thing is now clear to your mind? 
Mr. Wuiresipg: Quite so. : - 


Mr. Bowman: Then, to sum the thing up in a nut shell, you do not. 
charge the members of the government or any government to have profited 
‘mproperly from handling the crops of 1916, 1917, 1918 and 1919? ae 

Mr. Wuiresipe: Well, I would like an explanation as to sales of wheat 
at that time, owing to the export shipments to the foreign ports, and the prices 
paid to the farmers in Canada compared to .the prices paid in the United 
States. i = . 
Mr. Bowman: But you personally do not charge any government with 
improper profiting from the handling of those crops? | 


Mr. Wuiresipe: No, I have no proof “Ol 1h: 


Mr. Bowman: Now, that clears the matter up pretty well; as a matter 


of fact it was just common rumour, on aceount of the suggestion, you wrote to 
Mr. Foster? - een 


Mr. WHITESIDE: It was common rumour that was at that time in western 
Canada about the profit. 


Mr. Bowman: Why has this matter been raised lately? 


Mr. Wuiresipe: Well, I will explain that to you. When I discussed this 
with the Hon. Geo. McCraney— 


Mr. Bowman: What year was that? 
Mr. Wuirresipe: That was in 1920. : 
Mr. Bowman: But how was it that this matter has. come of late? 


Mr. Wuiresipe: I will come to that. In 1920 I gave this letter to Mr. 
McCraney, and I said that any moneys that was turned from our wheat should 
be paid back to western Canada for public improvements. Shortly after that 
Mr. McCraney died. I then discussed the question with Hon. C. A. Dunning, 
_who was Minister of Finance in Saskatchewan, and he admitted, as I thought, _ 

that the government had made large sums of money from the sale of our 
wheat, but he said, “Once a thing like that is past and gone it is hard to do 
anything with it or get it adjusted,” and he wouldn’t do anything with it. 

Mr. Bowman: What year would that be, about? 


Mr. Wuitesipe: That was in 1921. At that time I was heavy in debt, and 
I thought it was up to me to thoroughly cut off and goto it and show the people 
that I could make a success of my business, before I got into a disagreement with, 
the government; and I let the matter drop, but last year the Premier, Mr. > 
Bennett, made an approach to the King Government to make some provision for 
unemployment in western Canada, and the answer that Mr. King gave he was 
always of the impression that eastern Canada thought that western Canada was 
out for special favours, and I thought that every man should be on his own feet. 
Then I brought the question out that the government pay to us of Western 
Canada the sales they made from the wheat, and that we would be able to 
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_ attend to our own unemployed and not ask for assistance. Then when the three 
premiers wanted us to peg the price of wheat, I objected to that after they 
handed us our resources, and I said the majority in eastern Canada would turn 
it down, the pegging of wheat; but I considered that at the same time this thing 
was wrong, that they did not give us a square deal in marketing our wheat in the 
war years, and it should be adjusted. Last year there was a representative of 
the government came to my place from the Department of the Interior, and he 
was inspecting lands in that district that had seed grain loans since 1915, and one 
parcel that had $1,200 on it. We discussed it. He told me there was several 
_ million dollars owing to the government, and he explained the expenses to the 
Dominion Government; when the provinces took over the natural resources they 
were supposed to collect these things and pay it over to the Dominion Govern- 
ment. I took-it up with our Premier, Mr. Anderson, and he understood me, I 
guess, and he advised me to write to the Minister of the Interior, E. C. Murphy, 
and I did this, and I guess Mr. Murphy had the impression that I was owing the 
_ Dominion Government for seed grain relief, and that is why I was sore. It did 
not take him long to make an investigation, and he wrote me in the course of a 
couple of weeks and said he found out that I did not owe the Dominion Govern-. 
- ment, or had not got any relief from them and he turned my letter over to the 
_ Minister of Trade and Commerce, and I corresponded with Mr. Stevens, and 
also with Premier Bennett, and it seemed strange to me that those gentlemen | 
_ should not have looked into these things and into all the facts and replied to me 
and made statements. : 

a Mr. Bowman: You are wandering a little away. 

The Cuarrman: The reference to this Committee does not go beyond 1921. 


Mr. Bowman: I am aware of that. What I really had in mind, I under- 
_ stood you attended a convention last winter, some time in December, some- 
_ where, and made these charges. 


Mr. Wuitesipe: That was in 1920. No, I did not make any charges. 


ae x z 


Mr. Bowman: Well, to sum the matter up finally, so far as any charges 
against the government are concerned, you personally do not wish to make any 
charges? : : | 
, Mr. WHITESIDE: No. | 

; _ Mr. Bowman: And though some letters did contain what appeared to be 


charges, you have really no evidence to offer the Committee to support any 
charges of the government having actually profited by the handling of the grain 
of those years—1916, 1917, 1918 and 1919? 

Mr. WuiresipE: Yes, I think I have in these reports. _ 
a Mr. Bowman: Of the government having profited? 
3 Mr. Wuireswe: Well, they got more money for our wheat than they paid 
us for it, and turned it.into the Treasury. 

Mr. Bowman: But, Mr. Whiteside, you just said a little while ago that 

you were quite clear that the government did not handle any of the wheat? 
-. Mr. Wuiresipe: Yes, after I got that explanation. 

Mr. Bowman: Having had that explanation, do you still say that the 
government have improperly profited by the handling. of this wheat? 

Mr. Wuiresive: Improperly? 

Mr. Bowman: Illegally? 

Mr. Wuiresipp: No, I would not say that is illegal. Of course I am not a 
lawyer. The thing is not clear in my mind yet. 4 : 
Mr. Bowman: What you want is some explanation as to why each goy- 
ernment did not really pay the farmer more than $2.21 or $2.24. 3 
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Mr. Wuitesiwe: The honest prices, yes, when they sold it. for higher 


prices, and of course, I got those statements, and the fact— — 
Mr. Bowman: But you do not charge the government with any improper 
action so far as appropriating moneys to themselves? | 
Mr. Wurtesipz: No. ) eS : saa 
Mr. Torzkr: I gathered from the witness that Mr. Dunning agreed with 
him that the government had made large sums. of money? 


Mr. Wuiresipe: He agreed with me that that had been done. 
Mr. Torzke: What year was that? 
Mr. Wuiresipe: 1921. 


Mr. Torzxr: Mr. Dunning agreed with you that it had been sold for more 
than a fixed price?—and that the government therefore had made large sums 
of money? 

Mr. Wuiresipe: Yes. 


. Mr. Torzkp: Under those circumstances I suggest that Mr. Dunning 
should be called. ae 


Mr, Brown: I do not think that would be a proper procedure at all— 
words passing between individuals. z 


- Hon. Mr. Stevens: Was Mr. Dunning referring to the $560,000 which was | 
later distributed? : 


Mr. Wuitesipe: No. He did not make any charge of false dealings. 


Mr. Hay: Has Mr. Whiteside anything that he wants to place before the 
Committee in the way of figures, or anything else? If so, I suggest that he be 
allowed to do so, 3 | : coe 

Mr. Wuitesipe: Yes, I have. In regard to the export of this wheat in 
1917 I have given the figures. The average price of that wheat was $2.464. — 
Then, another thing, they stated that they turned this over to the British Food __ 
Commission—our wheat. Then that same year they sold to Belgium 1,517,480 
bushels at $4,051,598. If it was turned over to that Commission how did it 
come that they knew that this wheat was sold to Belgium, in so far as the 
price was $2.673, and how would it cost that amount of money to transport it 
from Montreal to Belgium. That was the 1917 crop. Then I have the crop- 
vear of 1922, to show you the price of wheat, They exported in that year 
99,498,351 bushels at a value of $119,976,127, which defines the price at about 
$1.15 a bushel. Now, I have the average price of wheat on the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange for every market day that year, and it figures out an average price — 
of about $1.04. Figuring out the haul from farmer to Montreal at 33 cents a 
bushel, it figures that the grain trade has a margin of five or six cents a bushel. 
while the Dominion government has a spread of from twenty-five to forty-five. 
T would like that explained. Then, on the other hand, if the Dominion Govern- 
ment entered into an agreement with the British Government to sell our wheat 
at the same price that the United States sold their wheat for, we did not have 
anything to say in the marketing of that wheat whatever, and if the British ; 
Government bought wheat from the United States at more money than they 
paid the Dominion Government it was their business to see that they got the 
same price according to the agreement; and if they neglected doing that I feel — 
that we should hold them responsible for it, 


An Hon. Mremser: How do vou get $1.04 as the average price at Win- 
nipeg in 1922? LP 

« Mr. Wurresipe: The first four months the price was lower, but there was 
a greater percentage of wheat marketed at that time, and then the last six 
months it comes pretty close to that average—I may not be correct to a cent. 
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An Hon. Memper: Does the price you quoted for 1918 include carrying 
charges? _ | 2 ; 
e Mr. Wuiresipe: Yes, carrying charges to Montreal, the same as the 
1922 crop. 
_. Mr. Lovexs: What price do you claim was paid in the United States? 

_ Mr. Wurresipe: Their rate ran as high as $3 a bushel. 


Hon. Mr. Srevens: I wonder if Mr. Whiteside would allow me to inter- 
‘Tupt him? I think I can clear his mind right now, and if so, I am sure he 
will welcome it. From the figures he quotes, commencing March 31, 1918— 

123 million bushels, roughly, $303 millions is supposed to have been received. 
From March 31, 1917—which takes in the very period Mr. Motherwell and 
others have referred to—there were high prices in the Winnipeg market. Now, 
will Mr. Whiteside allow me to read, what I read before, Doctor Magill’s 
report explaining that point. For the crop of 1917 there was no difficulty; the 
Allies were willing to buy the whole of the wheat. There was some difficulty 
with the crop of 1918; no guaranteed price was fixed. Mr. Magill reported :— 


ie The Balance of the Crop of 1916 


Great Britain and her Allies needed the whole of the balance of 
the crop of 1916 and the United States did not need any of it. The 


g _ Board took measures, therefore, to sell the whole of the remaining 
exportable surplus to the Wheat Export Company for shipment over- 
= seas. : 


This is in the spring of 1917, and this is what I want you to know in connec- 
tion with the rather high prices for the whole of that year. In the spring of 
1917 prices soared. - 


: __ Naming a price is one thing; it is quite another to find a purchaser 

% who will contract to take the article at the price fixed throughout the 

ae whole of the twelve months. For the crop of 1917 there was no difficulty 

in this respect. The Allies needed the whole exportable surplus wheat 

of Canada, They were willing to buy the whole surplus at the price 
fixed, and they gave a guarantee to that effect. 


: That period in the spring of 1917 prices were very high, which gives you 
the high average that this year ending March 31, 1918, did not. But after 
this, in August, 1917,-from then on, the prices were fixed. Now, I think that 
explains the point. : - ‘ 
Myr. Wuiresipr: No, in 1917 the prices ranged around $2.40 and it was © 
around March, 1917, that they took control of the marketing. 

_ Mr. Torzxr: I suggest that Mr. Whiteside be allowed access to any 
documents that have been filed this morning, so that he can prepare his state- 
ment for to-morrow. | 


The Committee adjourned until to-morrow at 11 a.m. 
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_ MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS — 


House or CoMMONS, 


WEDNESDAY, June 17, 1931. — 
The meeting came to order at 11 o’clock a.m., Mr. Senn in the chair. 


Members present: Messrs. Barber, Biair, Boulanger, Bowman, Bowen, Brown, 
Campbell, Coote, Garland, Hay, Loucks, McMillan, Moore, Motherwell, Myers, 
Perley, Pickel, Senn, Shaver, Smith, Taylor, Totzke, Tummon, Weese, Weir 
(Melfort), Young. = oS 


The minutes of the meeting of Tuesday, June 16th, were read and confirmed, | 
as amended, . ; 5 
Hon. Mr. Motherwell raised an ebjection to the incompleteness of the cor- 
respondence, as reported in the printed evidence of May 28th, between himself 
and the Hon. James Malcolm, Minister of Trade and Commerce and F. C. T. 
O’Hara, Deputy Minister of the Department of Trade and Commerce. Where- 
upon it was agreed that letters. of September 4th and September 10th, 1929, 
should be printed to complete the record. (See printed minutes of evidence of 
this date.) ae pee vee 


Hon. H. H. Stevens filed, Statement of Monthly Prices of Wheat No. 1 
Manitoba Northern, 1917-1919, and Statement of Wholesale Prices of Wheat 
at Chicago, by months, 1917-1919. | | 


Robert Whiteside was recalled and examined, his examination to be con- 
tinued at the next meeting. : | 


Mr. MacMillan, M.P. (Saskatoon), appeared before the committee, and by 
leave of the committee, made a statement. 


Mr. Totzke referred to the allegations in the telegram addressed to the Clerk 
of the committee by H. C. Beatty, that the facts of the actual detailed purchase 
price paid for cargoes of Canadian Wheat, is obtainable from the British Board 
of Trade and verified by the Auditor General of Great Britain, and suggested 
that an effort should be made to obtain this information. | 


Hon. Mr. Motherwell requested that returns asked for by him in the House 
be expedited. ae <a 


The question of calling further witnesses was discussed and left in abey- 
ance. ; : | : 


~ 


The meeting adjourned till 10 o’clock a.m., June 18th. 


A. A. FRASER, : 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House oF Commons, 


Wepnespay, June 17, 1931. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 

_ Ii o'clock, am., Wednesday, June 17, 1931, Mr. Senn in the Chair, respecting 

_ Order of Reference of May 26, 1931:— 

2 That matters referred to in Return Nos. 147-147A be referred to 
the said Committee with instructions to examine such records ag may 
by the Committee be deemed necessary, and to hear such witnesses as 

-it may desire, and call for such papers in connection therewith, and to 
report to the House. 


_ The Cuatrman: We now have a quorum gentlemen, and we will hear the 
minutes of the last meeting read by the Clerk. re 


> ‘Minutes read. - | 


_ Mr. Bowman: There is a part of the minutes which contains this expression, 
“that the producers of wheat had not received the returns that might have 
accrued to them if proper marketing had prevailed.” I do not think that is 
- quite correct. We are not raising the question here as to proper marketing. 
Hon. Mr. Morurerwetu: What is that again? 

The CHAIRMAN: 


Mr. Robert Whiteside was then called and sworn. The witness was 
examined at length by Mr. Bowman, several other members of the com- 
mittee asking questions. At the time of adjournment the witness was 
presenting evidence in support of his contention that the producers of 
wheat had not received the returns that might have accrued to them if 
proper marketing had prevailed. 


Mr. WHITESIDE: { méant to say that my contention was that we did not 

get prices according to the information I got that the government had received 

for wheat. see at! . 
Mr. Brown: It is not marketing, but accounting. 

(Discussion followed and Minutes adopted as amended.) 


The Cuarrman: Mr. Whiteside is anxious to get home, and if possible, 
we would like the members to conduct the proceedings to-day so that we can 
_ dispose of Mr, Whiteside’s evidence at this meeting if possible. 

_. Hon. Mr. Mornerwety: I gave notice at the previous meeting that I would 
like to draw attention of the committee for a few moments to an omission in 
_ the evidence. I wish to direct attention to page four of the evidence of May 28th 
and June 4th of the meetings of the committee. You are all familiar with the 
letter of Mr. O’Hara which appears there, and I think we will concede it to be 
a very good exposition of the situation. In that letter he refers to the difficulty 
in dealing with certificates that turn up after the accounts had been closed, and 
he deals with one in particular, taking Mr, W. R. Patterson as a case in point. 
_ Now, the Minister, in his remarks, quite unintentionally, I am quite sure, 
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omitted to give my letter that this other letter was the answer to; I stated: “it 
appears that Mr. Motherwell and Mr. Young, a former member from Sas- 
katoon, presented a participation certificate, or urged that a participation cer- 
tificate that had been presented should receive consideration.” 

Mr. Bowman: What page are you reading from? | 

Hon, Mr. MorHerwetu: Page four, Mr. O’Hara’s letter. It is quite unin- 
telligible—that statement..in Mr. O’Hara’s letter—without my letter, “I read 
this answer so that you may have in a concise form before you the considered 
view of this case.” Now, how can you have the considered view of this case - 
if you have only one side of it presented? “Every consideration was given 
to this matter and this is the answer. This is a letter addressed to Mr. Mother- 
well, Minister of Agriculture, September 4th, 1929, file No. 24181, with the 
heading ‘ Wheat Participation Certificates Mr. W. R. Patterson’.” I am going 
to exonorate the Minister from any blame in connection with this matter; it 
is an oversight. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Do you want Our letter in? 

Hon. Mr. Moruerwewu: [ think it should be in. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Oh, all right. I read Mr, O’Hara’s letter to show the | 
official departmental view. 


Hon. Mr. MorHERwELu: Dr. Young was not ee at all. If re was any 
Mr. Young it was the member for. Weyburn. | 


The CHatrMANn: We will lave Mr. Siayene read Mr. Motherwell’s letters 
into the record. 


Hon. Mr. Srevens: I want to assure both Mr. Motherwell and the commit- 
tee that the only reason I read Mr. O’Hara’s letter was to illustrate the point 
under discussion. The first letter which prompted Mr. O’Hara to answer was 
dated August 31st, and reads as follows. It is addressed to Hon. James Malcolm, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce:— 4 

I am in receipt of a communication this morning from our Superin- 
intendent of the Experimental Farm at Indian Head, again calling my 
attention to the fact that Mr. W. R. Patterson’s wheat participation cer- 
tificate No. 37584 has not yet been adjusted. You will doubtless recall 
that I had this matter up with you two years or so ago and I was under 
the impression that this wheat certificate had been paid, not having heard 
anything of it in the meantime until I recently called at the Experimental 
Farm at Indian Head when Mr. Gibson reminded me, verbally. 

You will doubtless recall also that Mr. Patterson donated 640 acres 
of land to the government as a very necessary addition to the Experi- 
mental Farm at Indian Head, which constituted, I think, an additional 
reason why we should do the square thing for him 3 in the adjustment of 

- this claim. True, I recognize that this wheat participation account has 

been closed for some time, but a vote, I think, can always be placed in 
the estimates and fully justified for the liquidation of such just and rea- 
sonable claims. 

Commending this method of solution to your best business judgment, 
I remain, 


Yours very truly, 


(Sed.) W. R. MorHerweELu. 
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is Then, follows Mr. O’Hara’s letter which is already in the record on page four 
- of the evidence of May 28th, and was followed by another letter from. Mr. 


F.C. T. O’Hara, Esq., 
Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Mr. O’Hara,—Replying to your favour of the 4th inst., re Mr. 

W. R. Patterson’s wheat participation certificates, I may say that on 

- reading your letter over carefully, I can appreciate the difficulties and 
work involved in meeting my request that these wheat certificates at 
this late date, be paid. 

Your very full and complete summary of the whole situation, and 
what this would mean, has induced me to not press this matter further 
and we will just have to take chances that Mr. Patterson is a sensible 
man and will also appreciate the difficulties of opening up this old account 
again, with all that, that implies and involves. Thanking you for your 
very full and complete resumé of the situation, I remain. 


Yours very truly, 
; (Sed.) W. R. MorHERWELL. 


The CHAIRMAN: Now, we have Mr. Whiteside with us. He was giving us 
evidence yesterday, and I think he had better continue his evidence. 


Mr. Wuirtesipe: As I have stated, I have just a little explanation to make. 

It somewhat puzzled me to have to come here as I had prepared a statement 
that I figured would be read by the Chairman, and that the committee could 

- have asked me questions on it. I was examined by Mr. Bowman. I consider 
_ Mr. Bowman was strictly doing his duty, but it is not giving me a fair chance. 

Now, the situation was this when I came here to Ottawa and discussed this ques- 

— tion with some of the members of the committee—men who I have confidence in 
—and they said to me that Mr. Foster was wrong in-his statement to me. It 
was only fair for me to come here and say, “I do not believe that; I still believe 

the government did appropriate this money to themselves.” What I want to get 
clear in your minds is that I do not wish to be unfair with the government, the 
Department of Trade and Commerce, or anyone else; but at the same time I 
feel that Mr. Foster should make a statement admitting that his statements to- 
me were incorrect, and explain how it came about, and that will clear the situa- 

tion as far as I am concerned, and will be satisfactory I think, to the people of — 
western Canada. I feel that I am justified in asking for that. Now, I was deal- 
ing with the statement as I had it in my own mind before I came here, and got 
all that information—I was presenting this evidence in regard to the sale of 
this wheat. But I may say this that while Mr. Bowman made it clear that it 
was the Board of Grain Supervisors that handled the wheat, and not the govern- 
- ment, yet, at the same time, it was the government that took control of the 
marketing of our wheat, and appointed the Board of Grain Supervisors, and 
_ outlined the policy whereby they should be governed, and they had the authority 
- to take this wheat from us at a fixed price, and sell it in the markets of the » 
world, as I understand it. : 


Hon. Mr. Moruerweuu: The Order in Council gives them that authority. 
Mr. WuiresipE: Yes. That being the case, then of course I felt— 

Mr. Brown: And sell it in the markets of the world? 

Hon, Mr. Mornerwetu: To the allied countries, 
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Mr, Wurrestpe: Yes. I stand corrected on that. "That being the case, I 


got this statement showing what business was done, and as I read two items — 


- there— : 
Hon, Mr. Morurrweiu: Give your authorities as you go along. 


Mr. Wurresipn: This is taken from the Department of Dominion Statistics : 


from the crop year of 1917, ending March 31st, 1918. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: That is not the crop year. 
The Cuatrrman: That is the fiscal year. 


Mr. Wurresipe: Well, I agree with you that it is hard to bring the two into 


one, but that amount of wheat was delivered to the United Kingdom. Well, 
part of it would have been the crop year of 1916. What I was getting at was 


the price it was sold at, and taking the fact.that the price of our wheat in 1916 : 


—-what it was selling at—and considering the fact that we had not over fifteen 
or twenty per cent of contract grades, and the price that the low grades sold 


at, well, that value represented a price of $2.46. If we got right down and © 
figured it out, it would represent a price more than that. I take it to be fair— — 


and I am sure I shall not take advantage of the government in this—it figures 


out at a price of $2.463, whereas we were paid the price of $2.21. I figured that — 


that would be at the port of export at Montreal, and I added that 63 cents per 


= 


bushel for transportation there. There was 123,384,759 bushels, and it repre- — 


sented a value of $303,776,038. 
Mr. Bowman: What year did you make that for? 
Mr. Wutresipr: 1917. 3 
Hon. Mr. MorHEerwext: Based upon the fixed price? : 
Mr. Wurresipe: Now, here is the situation, figuring that on the fixed price. 


Now, considering the price that was fixed to the farmer, $2.21 One Northern : 


basis Fort William, and considering the light yield of that year, there was only 


a small percentage of our wheat One Northern, and taking the average price 
of our wheat that year, it would not represent a price over $2.14. I feel there — 


is a spread there of about twenty-five cents per bushel that I feel the govern- 
ment should explain; and the price to Belgium—the shipments to Belgium, 


1,517,408 bushels—that price represented $4,051,398, or a price of $2.674 a — 


bushel. Now, of course I will accept, possibly, there was insurance charges 
added or something like that, which I have no way of knowing. The fact is 


this: in studying this question with the Dominion Government, they took my _ 


rights away from me and I had no way of knowing what this wheat was sold 
for unless I went to the Dominion Government for the facts. I could have 


written to the British Government, to the Hon. David Lloyd George, and got a © 
statement of what they had paid for the wheat, or I could have gone to the — 


United States Government and got the price that their wheat was sold for. 
I feel that we ought to be able to settle these things among ourselves. I have 
that much faith in the Dominion Government. I have been laughed at in western 


Canada when I tried to reason with them. I have always found that if a 


man comes to me about unfair dealing, if I went and dealt with him he was — 
always ready to consider it—and particularly with the government. There are 


two statements. They sold to the Netherlands, France and Italy: ““Fhis is: 
sufficient to show what I have in mind. S 


Mr. Brown: I have the figures here for the total sales for the fiscal year — 


1918, and the total sales were 150,392,137. 
Mr. Wuiresipe: That is correct, 
Mr. Brown: That is the same year you have? 
Mr. WHuITEsIpE: Yes. ; 
Mr. Brown: The average price is $2.43 for the fiscal year. 
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Mr. Wuiresipe: That is correct. | 

Mr. Brown: I am giving the whole figures for all the exports. 

Mr. WHITESIDE: Yes. : | 

Mr. Bowman: Are you covering the fiscal year 1919? 

Mr. Wurresipe: I did not go into the figures of 1918-1919. I figured this 
_ was sufficient, because I know it is taking up a lot of your time. 

‘ Mr. Pertey: When you take the fiscal year and the crop year you are mix- 
_ ing the thing up. The whole situation was handled on the basis of the crop 
_ year from the 31st of August to the Ist of July. i 

. Mr. Wuiresipe: I cannot do that because I haven’t the figures. 

a Mr. Peruey: That is the basis on which the Board has handled the grain. 
___ Hon. Mr. Stevens: Would Mr. Whiteside permit me asking him a question 
- or two. I have given Mr. Whiteside the figures for the fiscal year from March 
a 31st, 1917, to March 3ist, 1918. The crop year. is from July 31st to July 31st 
each year; is that correct? 

4 Mr. Waurresipe: Not as the Board of Grain Supervisors handled it; it was 
_ from September. 
‘ 


4 Hon. Mr. Stevens: Pardon me, the crop year. Let us get the record clear. 
_ The crop year is from the Ist of August to the 31st July. 
-. Mr. Wurresipe: Yes. : 

Hon. Mr. Srevens: Let us please get this straight. In this particular year 
—that is the crop year of 1917-18—there would be included the months of 
April, May, June and July of the crop year of 1918? 

Mr. WHITESIDE: Yes. 
Mr. Brown: 1916? 

Hon. Mr. Sravens: 1917. In the months of April, May, June and July, 
the market was open. « Is that correct? 
Mr. WHITESIDE: Yes. 
- Hon. Mr. Stevens: There was no Board of Grain Supervisors controlling 
it? That is 1917, for four months. In those months, you will recall—and yester- 
day I read from Dr. Magill’s report that there was quite an excitement and a 
- threatened corner of the wheat market and the Grain Exchange closed down its 
selling of futures; you recall that? 
Mr. WHITESIDE: Yes. 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: And asa result of that the prices were abnormally high? 


Mr. WHITESIDE: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: I have under my hand this document from the Domin- 
jon Bureau of Statistics showing the wholesale prices of wheat at Chicago dur- 
- ing that period. I think I have here as well the Winnipeg prices. I am not sure. 
_ These are the wholesale prices at Winnipeg. You will notice this: One Northern 
- wheat per bushel, Fort William and Port Arthur basis, average daily price dur- 
ing the month of April—you will notice it says $2.30; during the month of May 
- $2.72-4: during the month of June $2.46-4; during the month of July $2.36. 
For a part of August that was uncontrolled, it is $2.39-4. Now, following that 
there began the fixing period at $2.21, and the list shows the price from then on 
at $2.21? . 

Mr. WHITESIDE: Yes. 3 

-_ - Hoon. Mr. Stevens: Would this not explain your difficulty, that included in 
your figures are four months and a half, approximately, that were uncontrolled 
open market dealings—which account for those shipments to Belgium and 
other places, and that would show a higher average price than if you took the 
fixed price of $2.21. Do you admit that? 
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Mr. WuirtesipE: Quite true. I want to explain that. . 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Let us clear that. 3 

Hon. Mr. Moruerwe.u: For three weeks it was $2.40. | 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Therefore, that accounts for a discrepancy in that time 
_ as between the fixed price of $2.21 and the average you figure out from the 

Bureau of Statistics’ figures by those four or five months of uncontrol? 

Mr. WuirrsipE: Yes. I will show you very clearly in those four months. 
Considering the fact that there was only a small percentage of our wheat at con- 
tract grades for the 1916 crop, the average for our grades of wheat bought on 
the Winnipeg market would not even equal $2.21. 

Mr. Bowman: And yet the price is fixed at $2.40? . | 

Mr. Wuiresipe: It was: fixed for three weeks at $2.40, but Mr. Stevens 
tried to make out that by taking those prices as the prices, would it be out of 
line in saying that the price value on those shipments of wheat to Britain would 
be less than $2.46, while I contend when we realize that there was such a great 
percentage of our wheat at low grades, it would be more. | 

Mr. Myers: Would it not be those figures that the Bureau of Statistics 
would work on for Mr. Stevens’ figures? | 

Mr. Wuiresipe: No. Those shipments of wheat did not reach 120,000,000 
_ bushels of One Northern wheat. It represented the shipments of all grades. We 
did not grow 120,000,000— 

Hon. Mr. Srevens: Have you any evidence to offer the committee to 
support your present contention that the value of the wheat exported—the 
grade of the wheat exported was low grade, and what proportion? ~*~ 

Mr. Wuirrsipe: They took all our wheat, and they did exhaust a portion 
of our low grade wheats for contract grades. They admitted that. I think I 
am quite fair. | | 

Mr. Brown: I am going to ask you a question. In all your calculations 
have you ever taken into account the possibility of mixing going on in the 
elevators whereby the amount of high grade wheat is raised? 3 

Mr. Wuiresipe: Well, I will tell you, that will work all right if there is 
an average percentage of each grade; but in a year like 1916 when there was 
only a small percentage of One, Two and Three Northern, they could not very 
well do a great deal of mixing and get away with it. 

Mr. Brown: I am prepared to believe myself that the explanation of the 
discrepancy would be found largely in that direction if we could get at the 
facts; but, of course, we cannot. | ; | 

Mr. Wuirtesipe: I do not think that will bear out, because in 1917—that 
crop year there was a fair percentage of One, Two and Three Northern, and © 
there was a small percentage of Four and Five. 

~ Mr. Brown: Which year do you refer to? 

Mr. WurtesipE: 1917. So I consider that on all grades the price for 1917. 
would not average over $2.14, and besides, taking the fiscal year, the greater 
percentage of our wheat in the 1917 crop would be sold between the months of 
September and March. I have taken those two statements to give proof of . 
what I contended. The committee can go ahead and figure out the rest, if they 
wish. The next fact I will offer is this. According to the evidence in the debate 
of May 12 of this year, it stated that the government agreed with Great Britain 
to sell our wheat at the price they could buy the United States wheat. Now, 
this is what I cannot understand. The United States set a minimum price for — 
wheat, and the statement offered by Mr. Stevens yesterday from the Canadian 
Council of Agriculture sustains me in that, and they stopped future trading, 
and buyers were permitted to bid prices for higher wheats in competition. In 
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§ 4917, the prices of wheat in the United States were fairly stated at $2.21 and 
$2. 23, so I shall not offer another complaint in regard to whether or not we 
got a square deal in that respect. 


. Hon, Mr. Stevens: Will you accept the figures of the Bureau of Statistics? 
: Mr, Wurresive: In July, 1918, the prices of wheat raised to $2. 46, but the 
- minimum price was $2.233. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Where ad you get that figure; for July, 1918? 

Mr. WuirTesipE: Yes. 
Hon. Mr. Srevens: Would you give your authority for it? 

Mr. Wuitrsipm: I have the figures from Mr. Sanford Evans. 


q Mr. Bowman: Where? 
4 Mr. Wuiresive: I do not think he would be Beate to give me ou ne 
ie 


wrong. 
| Mr. Bowman: What figures are you speaking about; Canada or the United 
_ States? 

A Mr. WuirTesipE: United States. 

Mr. Bowman: What is your authority for them? 

Mr. Wuirtesipe: Mr. Sanford Evans. 

4 Hon. Mr. Stevens: I think we ought to settle these points. We have to 
_ have some finality in this matter. I will file ‘‘ Dominion Bureau of Statistics— 
_ Internal Trade Branch—Wholesale Prices of Wheat at Chicago, By Months, 
B. 1917, 1918,:and 1919”. 

4g I will also file, ““monthly prices of wheat No, 1 Manitoba Northern, 1917, 
- 1918 and 1919, Fort William and Port cue peels, ”. I think we might as 
_ well have those. ee 


(Two documents filed.) 


Mr. WuirtesipE: I am pleased Mr. Stevens is going to file those figures. 

3 Mr. Campseiu: In the United States this system has always been followed 
_ in the handling of grain; high protein grain is always bid at a premium. Now, 
3 a seems to me that for the sum total of grain handled, even if the figures show 
_ $2.21, the premium paid on high protein grain would practically average up. 

; Mr, Wuitesipe: These are the cash figures Mr. Stevens has got, and I have 
the same. We agree on that. Here is my contention: if the Dominion Gov- 
- ernment enter into an agreement with the British Government to. sell our wheat 
- at the same price as the United States sold their wheat, it was their duty to 
- see that Britain paid us the same prices. I contend they did not. I will not 
_ present these figures, because I will let Mr. Stevens present his. I have also a 
letter here that I will show Mr. Stevens, from Mr. Foster, showing how things 
_ were misrepresented. 


P. Mr. Pertey: What figures did you give for wee amount of export grain for 
q 1917? You must confine yourself to the crop year. 


Mr. Wurrestne: I haven't got the crop year. I can get it. 


Mr. Perury: I do not think there is any idea in arguing at all unless you 
- confine yourself to the crop year. 

4 Mr. Wuirtesipe: I will give you the crop year, 1917. In the crop year of. 
1917, Canada exported to Great Britain, 169,240,338 bushels of wheat; but you 
gee that was her total exports. Whereas, to Britain, in that year it will show 
q that they exported 123,000,000 bushels—it was to different countries. It is very 
difficult to get the facts and then compare them with the statement from the 
- Dominion Bureau of Statistics where they were giving values of what this wheat 
_ realized on the fiscal year. 
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Hon. Mr. Stevens: Now, if Mr. Whiteside is through, I would like to ask 
nim one question. Mr. Whiteside, I am basing this on a statement you made — 
as published in the Saskatoon Star, and to which I am taking no objection. 
I will read it, and then I will ask you one question. You say, “I am happy and 
delighted to have the privilege of appearing before the Committee of Agriculture 
whereby I will produce the evidence to prove the charges I have made; otherwise 
I will withdraw the charges and make an apology.” Now, I am not going to 
hold you exactly to that, but what I would like is a statement from you. I © 
would like to ask you this, in view of these very widely reported allegations 
and statements, and in view of the added information that you have received — 
here, would you be prepared to say that you are now satisfied that you were 
largely mistaken in the statements you made? 

Mr. Wuiresipp: Mr. Chairman, the only thing I can say is that the only 
thing I have been mistaken in is the statements that Mr. Foster gave me. As 
far as saying I would be delighted, in the Star—when this thing came up I said: 
yes, I was willing to come before the committee; I didn’t say I would be © 
delighted and all those things, but of course, they enlarged on this, Mr. Stevens. . 
I will tell you gentlemen. I am sorry that this had to take place. If I was 
going on some other mission that was more pleasant, I would have been delighted; — 
but you will see that these things do exist between—more particularly between — 
western Canada and eastern Canada; to-day. I have never—I do not think 
there is any member of the government or anybody can say I have been out 
knocking the government. Right now is the time when every man should be 
loyal to the government, and take off his coat and keep going, and do. not be ~ 
knocking. Now, as far as western Canada is concerned I consider there is no 
other country in the world that has got the come-back to it; there is no other — 
class of people with that ambition and courage that you will find in western © 
Canada; and regardless of what things have taken place, I feel that if we could 
get down to business and face the thing squarely—I know western Canada has — 
made mistakes, and I feel this is one way we can clean things up between — 
eastern Canada and the west. If the fault lies with us it is up to us to find © 
out where our mistake is, and-get our house in order, and get away to a new — 
start. I tell you it is just too bad for the whole of Canada. I do hope seriously 
that western Canada will have a good crop this year, even though I would — 
not make a dollar. It would furnish a lot of labour in Canada and business for — 
the railways, and I tell you the railways in Canada need it. The only com- — 
plaint I have had with the government ever since I came to western Canada was — 
this crop of wheat; but I have had grievances with the banks of Canada, and ~ 
I think they have been very unfair to us, and if it-would not be out of order, I~ 
would like to make a couple of statements with regard to business. : 

The Cuatrman: I do not think we can go into that. Our reference is © 
explicit. . | a 

Mr. Pertey: You have come before this committee, and when you return — 
to the west, the reporters will interview you. What statement are you going to — 
make to those. reporters when you return? ; 4 

Mr. Wuitesipe: Now, I will tell you. There is one thing I would like to 4 
have cleared up, and that is for Mr. Foster to make a statement admitting that — 
~ he misinformed me, and I am willing—I am satisfied that the committee will — 
deal fairly with this question, and make a’statement as they find it—as I have — 
presented it—and I am going to assure you that I am going to be satisfied with — 
that statement as it 1s given. 3 | “3 

ees Mr. MorHERWELL: You say you were misled by Mr. Foster’s state- 
ment! ao 

Mr. WHITESIDE: Yes. eae — 

Hon. Mr. Moruerweiu: Which subsequently made you make statements — 
that were not accurate? . 
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s Mr. ‘WuirEsivE: oo ‘I want to say this that until that statement is made 
ie am justified in accepting Mr. Foster’s statement as true; but at the same time 
TI am broadminded enough that I do not think that members of this committee— 
there is Mr. Campbell and others I know from western Canada—would come 
and tell you these things if they did not sincerely believe them. I expect these 
‘men went into this thing and got the information. 

- - Hon. Mr. Moruerwetu: We have not anything from Mr. Foster. 

i Mr. Wurresive: No. We have nothing from Mr. Foster; and I feel that 
. ‘should be coming. 

Mr. Bowman: Of course, your letter of January 19, 1920, was addressed 
to Sir George Foster, and you Bee your original charges before you ever heard 
from Sir George Foster. 

: Mr. Wuirtesipe: I did not ane any charges. I stated the mistaken idea 
i heard and I asked him if these things were true, I did not mean to lay charges 
at that time. 

L Mr. Bowman: Don’t you think it would be fair to this committee 1f you 
frankly stated that you have no grounds for making any ote against the 
government in regard to the handling of the wheat crop? 

3 Mr. Wuiresipe: I could not do that because these rumors came to me, and 
I thought things were very strange. 

P ~ Mr. Bowman: But you have already done that; you told us poster 
a Mr. Wuitesipe: Yes, but as I stated—I emolnined why it would be unfair 
for me to get up and say I fully believed in the face of Mr. Campbell and others 
telling me “different. 

a Mr. BowMan: Have you any charges, Mr. Whiteside, against the govern- 
“ment. for the handling of the wheat crop of 1916, 1917 and 1918? 

~ Mr Wurresipn: As far as this case is concerned, I have explained, I have 
gone over those statements, and the prices of the wheat in the United States 
that Mr. Stevens has submitted to the committee. 

eiMr. Bowman: Have you any charges to make against the government? 
Now, let us clear that up at least. 

oe Mr. Wuiresipe: Now, if I am clear on the question, I think that until the 
government does clear this up, then— . 

-- Mr. Bowman: Clear what up? 

Mr. Wutresive: These statements. 

Hon. Mr, Moruerwewu: He has a complaint against the government if 
what Sir George Foster says is true. 

Mr. Wurresiwe: Yes. If what Mr. Foster says is true. If the statement 
Mr. Foster has made is true, and if these statements are true according to the 
statistics, and according to the prices that have been paid for wheat in the 
Bente States—according to what Mr. Stevens has already submitted to you. 
Mr. Bowman: Have you any charges to make against the Government or 
any government, for the handling of the crop of 1917, 1918 or 1919? 

: we bo Eset he : will a Asche I think the government took the right 


ie Me BowMAN: ae ai any ara as to their misappropriating, = 
improperly handling the proceeds or any part of the proceeds of those crops? 
Mr. Wurresipe: Yes. If those prices were sustained, I have. 

Mr. BowMan: What are your charges? 

Mr. Wurresipe: That this wheat sold for more money than they paid the 


& Mr: Bowman: That is, that the Canadian es sold for more money in 
he 0 ae Country? 
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Mr. See Yes. 
Mr. Bowman: All right. Prove that. 


Mr. Torzxs: I think that Mr. Whiteside is quite justified in ca that 


Sir George Foster make a statement in connection with the statements made in 


his letter, because that is the basis of Mr. Whiteside’s so called charges. May — 


I read this portion of Sir ee letter to bring it to the attention of the 
committee? :— 

Mr. MacMituan: Mr. Chairman, I would ask your permission to address 
the committee. 


Mr. Torzke: I would move, Mr. Claimae that Mr. MacMillan ie heard. | 


Agreed to. 

Mr. MacMinuan: Mr. Whiteside mentioned my name yesterday in con- 
nection with this matter. He said he came and talked to me about this in 1920. 
I have known Mr. Whiteside for quite a long time, and I may say that I have 


great respect for him; but he is an expert on a great many subjects. He has ~ 
discussed banking with me, and railway freight rates and all these different - 


things. 


He stated yesterday also that I directed him to Mr. George McCraney, the 


then sitting member for the consituency which I represent; and Mr. McCraney 


directed him to the Hon, Mr. Dunning; and I think my friend, Mr. Motherwell, © 


was a minister at that time in 1920. 
Hon, Mr. MotHErweuu: No, I was back on the farm. 


Mr. MacMituaw: It is quite patent on the face of it that the government 
of that day were apprised of Mr. Whiteside’s hallucination. 


Mr. Wuiresipe: In Saskatchewan only. 


Mr. MacMiuuan: And they were more interested in it than was the Domin- 


ion government. Did Mr. Whiteside pursue his interviews with Mr. Dunning 
at that time, and if not why not? 

Mr. ees I took up the matter with Mr, MeCnee: and he ea at 
that time that the money should be paid back. 

Mr. MacMiiuan: You assumed that’ es amount of $80,000,000 or $00,- 
000,000 was then available? 

Mr. WuiresipeE: When I took it up, Mr. McCraney said he aigpenn the 
government took that means of raising money for the war. 


Mr. MacMiiuan: You are now giving evidence as to a man who cannot = ; 


reached to substantiate it. 


Mr. Wuiresipe: And I would not take any a Meee of him, Shortly © 


after that Mr. McCraney died. Mr. McCraney did not refer me to Mr. Dunning 
at all, but it was after Mr. McCraney died that I went to Mr. Dunning. 


not pursue it with Mr. Dunning? 


that it would be a hard matter to adjust it. 
Mr. MacMiiuan: So that you let it stand until this sovernment came in. 
Mr. Wuitesipe: That is true. I let it stand until Mr. Bennett asked for 


some relief for Western Canada, and then I thought it was time to tell the 
Dominion government that if they paid the grain producers of the West what * 


was due them for the war years, such relief would not be called for. 
Mr. MacMiuuan: I want Mr. Whiteside to go home to Western Canada 


and not plaster our papers week after week giving the people the impression — 
that the government had stolen eighty, ninety or one hundred Lee dollars 


from the people of Canada. 
In the eight or nine years, did you ever oneal of it to Mr. Motherwell? 


Mr. MacMiuuan: I understood you to say that he did. Then why did you. 


Mr. Wurresipe: Mr. Dunning admitted that these matters had passed, but — 
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Mr, Wuiresive: No, I have never seen him. 

Hon. Mr. MorHEeRWwELL: Did I ever see you? 

Mr. Wutresipe: No. 

Hon. Mr. MorHerwe.u: Did you write to me? 

- Mr. WuiresipE: Only one letter. 

Hon. Mr. Moruerweuu: Did I answer it? 

a Mr. Wutresipe: No. . 

Mr, Loucks: Why did you not go on with it? 

Mr. Wuiresipe: After I had appealed to Mr, Dunning and it was not 

, ee I did not see how I could have any success in it at that time. 

: Hon, Mr. Srevens: In the light of the evidence which has been presented 
- to the committee, and in the light of the explanations which you have heard, 
and in the light of explanations which have been made about Sir George 

i. BE roster’s s letter, are you now satisfied that the statements made are based upon 

4 mistaken erounds, and will you leave here satisfied that there is not this awful — 

4 scandal? Are you satisfied; are you leaving here satisfied with the treatment 

_ you have been accorded, and the explanation you have received? 


4 Mr. WHITESIDE: I think they are very fair. 
k Hon, Mr. Srevens: Are you satisfied? 


a Mr. Wuiresipr: I would like to have Mr. Foster here to make that ae 
ment that he mis-stated the facts to me, and I think that would drop it. 


Mr. SmirH: That is absolutely nate 


Sa v 


a Mr. WuitesipE: I do not see it that way. As the last gentleman said, we 
- want. things settled up properly. 

m Mr. Bowman: Have you established in your mind now that the govern- 
ment did not steal fifty, seventy- sek or one hundred os dollars from the 
' farmers in the handling of this grain? 

a Mr. Wuiresipp: Now, here is the situation. There was a report brought 
in by Mr. Tooley explaining that, but I have never seen that report. It was 
- submitted to-day. I have submitted this evidence, and I think the committee 
will look into that, and the evidence submitted by Mr. Stevens in regard to 
these operations, and I think when you consider these things, things will be 
cleared up. 

; Mr. Bowman: Have you any charges to make against any government of 
_ improperly taking moneys from the farmers in the handling of the crops of 
1916, 1917, 1918 and 1919? 

Mr. WuiresipE: I don’t know. 

Mr. Bowman: Don’t you think a fair answer to that question is coming to 
q this committee? 

Mr. Wutresipg: Well, here is the situation— 

Mr. Bowman: Never mind the situation. 

Mr. TotzKe: Give the witness a chance to answer. 

Mr. Wuirtesipe: I do not wish to be unfair. 

Mr. Bowman: Nobody is accusing you of that. 

Hon, Mr. Moruerwe.u: That is about the way you attacked him yester- 


An Hon. Mremper: Answer the question yes or no. 
Hon. Mr. Mornerweiu: Why don’t you tell them who you supported last 
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Mr. WHITESIDE: Shey know that all. ee | 

Mr. Bowman: I am asking Mr. Whiteside a plain question as: i wets | 
he has any charges to make against any government for the improper use ot a 
moneys realized through the sale of the crops of 1917, 1918, 1919? | 

Mr. WHITESIDE: I do not think I can answer that question until this evid- | 
ence is considered by this committee, and it has given a report. I told youl was } 
willing to accept the report of this committee. I consider I have been favoured 
by having the privilege of presenting my grievance to this committee, and if you } 
find that that is not correct, then that is perfectly satisfactory to me. “a 

Mr, SmitH: I think we ought to keep Mr. Whiteside here until he answers § 
that question or makes a charge. ft 

Mr. BowMaNn: Have you any charge to make? | 

Mr. Wuirestpe: Yes. I will have to make the charge hes we have not ] 
eot an account, or that the government did not return all the money to the | 
farmers of western Canada that they got from the sales of this wheat according | 
to this statement, and then I find that Mr. Tooley’s report has come to this } 
committee and that he has given all the statements for what the wheat sold for, | 
and which was turned over. I have never seen that; but at the same time if a 
this committee is satisfied that Mr. Tooley’s statements are correct, it is satis- | 
factory to me. 

Mr. Bowman: There is the point. ees 

Mr. Wuitresive: I think I have tried to be fair. I do not wish to be unfair 
with Sir George Foster or this committee, or the Dominion Government. 
~ Mr, Bowman: You told us yesterday that you did not intend to make . any 
charges against any government, did you not? 
Mr. Wuiresipe: Yes. Well that is correct. . 
Mr. Bowman: Then do we understand you to say now that you never 
intended to make any charge against any government? : 

Mr. Wuiresipe: You are referring now to the question regarding this wheat? 
Mr. Bowman: Certainly. | 
Mr. Wuitesipe: I had made the charges. 
Mr. Bowman: You have made them? ; 
Mr. WHITESIDE: Yes. 
Mr. Bowman: Yesterday you said you did not intend to make any. 
Mr. Wuitesipe: If I did, I misquoted myself. 
Mr. Bowman: What have you to say now? 
Mr. Wuitesipe: I have just told you. 
Mr. Bowman: Have you any charges to make against any government? 
Mr. Wuiresine: I have told you, according to what statements I had there, 
that I had; but, on the other hand, I told you that according to what I have § 
learned that Mr. Tooley has given you a report. regarding the handling of these — 
three crops, and as I understand, the committee appears to be satisfied, and re 
that is the case, it 1s satisfactory to me. 

(Discussion followed regarding calling Sir George Foster.) 

The CHAIRMAN: Before we discuss calling Sir George Foster, Mr. White- ‘a 
side is here, and we must decide whether we are ready to discharge him, > 1% 
understand he wants to leave if possible before the hour is up. q 
_ Mr. Campseuti: Mr. Whiteside made, I should say, a qualified withdral 4 
of the charges. He stated that so far as he is concerned there is only one fly | 
in the ointment to-day, and that is Mr. Tooley’s statement. He has not had © 
an opportunity to go into that, and he has stated that if the committee are — 
satisfied with Mr. Tooley’s statement, then that satisfies him. 3 
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2 Mr. Wuiurnsine: Asolo: 
2 Mr. CAMPBELL? Now, it is only a matter of giving Mr. Whiteside access to 
} that file, and allowing him to go over Mr. Tooley’s statement, and if he is satis- 
B - fied with that, I think— 3 
| Mr. Wuiresipm: I do not think I have read Mr. Tooley’s statement. 
Hon. Mr. MorHerweiu: How can you be satisfied with it? 


i Mr. Wuiresipe: I said I thought that this committee was a body of well- 
| thinking men, and I am not suspicious of them. 

4 Mr. Camppeti: It seems to me that if Mr. Whiteside has access to that 
| file, and clears that matter up in his own mind, he will be prepared to make a 
a _ complete withdrawal and go home satisfied. T think it will be very unfor- 
 tunate, after all our trouble, if Mr, Whiteside goes home not thoroughly satis- 
a fied. I think we should deal with this matter cooly and dispassionately, and 
4 see that Mr. Whiteside is thoroughly satisfied, and then the matter will be 
ie ended. 

3 Hon. Mr. MoruerweEtu: May I ask Mr, Campbell why he felt that Mr. 
_ Foster’s letter was incorrect, and conveyed that information to Mr. Whiteside? 


| Mr. Wuireswe: That is not why I brought up this question at this late 
ee date; it was last fall when the Premiers of the three provinces came before this 
| government and asked them to state a minimum price on wheat of seventy 
- cents a bushel, and I disagreed with them, because I knew they would not 
- consent to these things, and ‘T said to those Premiers at that time, “if we could 
_ get this money that was owing, we could get along without asking for any | 
a assistance,” and besides, I did not favour that principle of asking the government — 
- to fix the price of our wheat. That was why it was brought up. 

_ Mr. Bowman: I think Mr. Campbell’s suggestion is the correct one. We 
' have gone far with this evidence, and I think the committee and Mr. White- 
_ side should bring the matter to a definite head, we should ask Mr. Whiteside to 
- remain over for another day. He should have access to these files, accounts and 
- everything that we have, and particularly the statements made by Mr. Tooley 
© and Dr. Magill. Then “Mr. Whiteside can come before this committee with 
e his mind definitely made up as to whether he has any charges to make, or 
_ whether there was any justification for his statements. 

= Mr. Wuiresipe: When I go over these statements of Mr. Tooley’s, would 
_ it be acceptable for me to make a written statement and hand it to the Chair- 
~ man of the committee? | 

3 Mr. Bowman: I think not. 
Mr. Wuiresive: I think it could be quite clear. If Mr. Tooley’s state- 
ments are correct, my statement would be “no”. 

Mr. Bowman: That is all we want. Just look the matter over. 

3 Hon, Mr. Weir: I think this matter ought to be finished up first. 
Mr. Bowman: Mr, Whiteside should come before this committee, and we 
should have this matter cleared up definitely; it should be disposed of. It will 
take only a short time. I suggest that Mr. Whiteside be requested to remain 
until to-morrow morning. In the meantime he can look over the records and 
finally give us the answer to the question as indicated. 


The Committee adjourned to meet at 100 clock Thursday, June. 18th, 19a 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS» 


Hovusse oF COMMONS, 


Tuourspay, June 18, 1931. 


The meeting came to order at 10 o’clock, a.m., Mr. Senn presiding, 


E - Members present: Messrs. Barber, Blair, Bowman, Bowen, Boyes, Campbell, 
- Cayley, Coote, Gobeil, Loucks, Lucas, Moore, Motherwell, Mullins, Myers, 

Perley, Pickel, Rowe, Seguin, Senn, Shaver, Simpson, Sproule, Stirling, Swanson, 
- Thompson, Totzke, Tummon, Weir (Melfort), Weir ( Macdonald). 


| The minutes of the meeting of June 17th, were read and adopted. 

2 - The Clerk read an explanation of certain errors made by the printer in the 
printed issue of June 16th, (see Minutes of Evidence, this date). 
E Hon. Mr. Stevens referred the committee to certain tables of prices of 
- wheat on the British Market, 1917, 1918 and 1919, also a table extracted from 
Sessional Paper No. 10b, Exports from Canada, years ended March 31, 1917- 


- g020.6 2° - 


- . Robert Whiteside was re-called, continued his statement, was examined and 
a discharged. a 
= A vote of thanks was accorded the witness. ta 


- Mr. Tummon moved, seconded by Mr. Perley, That the taking of evidence 
be now closed and that the chairman prepare a draft report. for submission to 
- the committee at a subsequent. meeting. | | S 
The motion being put, Mr. Motherwell, seconded by Mr. Totzke, moved in 
~ amendment, That this committee continue this investigation until at least James 
- Stewart and later, if necessary, Hon. George Foster, are heard as witnesses and 
until all returns ordered by Parliament, bearing on this reference, are tabled 
_ both in Parliament and before this committee. 


.* The question being put on the amendment the same was declared lost. 


~The question being put on the main motion, was carried. 


9 The meeting then adjourned till Friday, June 19th, at 11 o'clock. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. . 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 

_ Hovss or Commons, © 
TuHurspay, June 18, 1931. 

The Select. Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met- at 


10.00 o'clock a.m., Thursday, June 18th, 1931, Mr. Senn in the Chair, respecting 
Order of Reference of May 26, 1931:— ; : 


That matters referred to in Return Nos. 147-147A, be referred to the 
said Committee with instructions to examine such records as may by the 
- Committee be deemed necessary, and to hear such witnesses as it may 
: desire, and call for such papers in connection therewith, and to report | 
tO tne HOUsess Sree eS : . 


s ge Minutes of Wednesday, June 17, 1931, read and adopted. 


The CuarrMan:. Mr. Fraser has a statement to make in regard to a mistake | 
in the printing, and he will now read it. - | 
‘The Secretary: Mr. Chairman, this is a memorandum which I prepared — 
efor yourself... Ap eae eo ie ae 
Members of the Committee will notice that the last printed minutes of pro- 
~ ceedings and evidence distributed, reads on the cover page, ONG, 3’ Piesday. 
June 16, 1931,” and that the pagination of Evidence starts at page 50. There = 
should be no number on this series it being intended to distinguish the ‘“White- 
side Inquiry” series from the other Reference by confining the numbering of the 


several issued to the “Weir Reference,’—the Whiteside Reference bearing the 


DAtTAMOn. <P be Se ee ee | Cee ee ae 
- - The printer is entirely responsible for these regrettable errors as he acted — 
directly contrary to the instructions of the Clerk. ee 3 
The Cuatrman: The members of the committee now will understand how 
the difference in numbering occurred. . 
JT understand Mr. Stevens has a further statement to make, and perhaps 
we had better have him make it before Mr. Whiteside is called again, if it is 
e pleasure of the committee... ' 3 


Se 


as: Carried. — 


Hon. Mr. Srrvens: In reference to the question raised by Mr. Whiteside 
yesterday, he was quoting from the Trade of Canada, Exports of Vegetable 
_ Products, page 1147, under the heading “Wheat”. This is sessional paper No. 
 10B, and the year, I think, would be the year 1922. He quoted two figures, 
_ first 123,384,759 bushels of wheat in the year ended March 31, 1918, which shows 
in dollars export value $303,776,038; and Mr. Whiteside’s query was that there 
~ geemed to be,a spread there over and above the $2.21 price less whatever the 
reduced grades, of which some of it would consist, would amount to, and this 
price worked out on the bushel basis makes $2.46. 

~_-T have been trying to get from the Bureau of Statistics the exact orienta- 
tion of these figures. They explained to me that it would take probably several 
clerks a week to in detail work it out; it is very complicated; but they have | 
given to me how the figures are made up, and I think the committee itself would 
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~ date of its several meetings on the cover and each Reference having its own — = 
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be competent to judge of the proper weight to place upon the figures and thus — 
make a fair comparison. This figure of three hundred and three odd millions, — 
being the value of the exports, are the value of the exports of wheat at Van- — 
couver, if any, that year, I think there was very little there; Montreal, St. — 
John or Halifax, I think there was none from Halifax, and Quebec, if any; — 
and so far as exports by American ports are concerned, the price would “be at: - 
Fort William. ee Se. | 
The figure includes the base price Fort William, that is for four months it 
was open market and the base price varied; and for the balance of the year 
it was a fixed price of $2.21, to which must be added freight to the seaboard, | 
elevator charges, insurance, terminal charges. at the seaboard, storage; some of 
the wheat was carried for long periods, several months; and the four cents in 
that year charged to the Wheat Export Company by the Board of Grain — 
Supervisors towards the expenses.  —_ | = 3 
These are the charges that must be added to the base price. We are will- — 


ing, if the committee ask it, to put a staff of clerks to work to try and run 7 
down these figures. I submit to the committee it would be a most intricate and 
very difficult task. oP . tas q 

Mr. Wurresipzr: I would not ask for it, Mr. Stevens. We can go on | 
without that. 7 | S | q 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: That is the explanation of how the figures are made 3 
up. ; ae 
sa I have.the Canada Year Book of 1918, which was drawn to my attention q 


yesterday by Mr. Tummon, who had been looking the matter up, and it contains — 
a very excellent statement of a monthly range of average prices in the British 
markets of Canadian wheat and oats, 1913 to 1919. It looks like a very ex-. 
cellent compilation and the figures are illuminating. This, of course, gives the | 
prices in the British market, that is when the wheat arrived in Britain, which > 
of course would include the ocean freight as well as the other charges to which 
I have referred; and I might give to you the years that we are interested in. — 
The year 1918, which would be the fiscal year, as this is compiled, I_ 
_ think, all on the fiscal year. - | gee en 
Mr. Tummon: No, that is monthly, I think. vi, 
Hon. Mr. Srevens: Yes, thank you. It does not matter. The figures are 
as follows, and I will read them into the. record, if I may. We will take the 
fiscal year to which these figures apply, commencing at the month of April, 
1918, $2.42; all in the same year, May, $2.42; June, $2.423; July, $2.423; August, 
$2.42; September, $2.423; October, $2.423 November, $2.43g; and December, 
$2.48. é : ‘pote ws 
“Now, I will go over to 1919, and the figures are, starting in J anuary, $2.48; 
February, $2.48; March, $2.493; April, $2.51; May, $2.51; June, $2.51; July, 
$2.51; August, $2.45; September, $2.294; October, $2.295; November, $2.294; 
and December, $2.294. That is for 1919. . 33: 
Now I will give the 1917 figures. I should. have given them in the first 
instance. ; | = 
Mr. Wuiresive: I do not think it is necessary to give them. : 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: I am not using them for anything except to indicate 
the stability of the prices during these periods on the other side, jusé as they were 
on this side; and I think you will take the figures fixed over here against. 
them; and it shows, when you take into consideration the carrying charges, « 
fairly uniform rate. : 
Mr. Pertey: Mr. Stevens, I think we should have the 1917 figures in. 


Hon. Mr. Srevens: Starting with the fiscal year 1917, there were four a 
months open market, as will be recalled. ~ 
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Hon. Mr. Moruerweiu: Are you beginning with January? 
Hon: Mr. Stevens: No, with April, the fiscal year, 1917: April, $2.603; 
“May, $2.62; June, $2.59%; July, $2.62; August, $2.62; September, $2.352; 
October, $2.352; November, $2.353; and December, $2.34. a 
-_-It will be noted that after the stabilization of prices in Canada, the prices 
over there are uniformly stable too. The months where they varied were the 
first four or five months of that fiscal year. ; 

The CHairMAN: Gentlemen, when the meeting adjourned yesterday, Mr. 
_ Whiteside was to have access, of course, as the day before, to the files, and was, 
I -think, to make a study of Mr. Tooley’s evidence, and such’ other files as he 
_ wished to have. Have you had access to those and studied them, Mr. Whiteside? 
| Mr. Wuirtesipe: Yes, I am prepared to report. : 
The Cuatrman: And have you satisfied yourself. 
_. -Mr. Wuirssine: I have only a couple of questions to ask; otherwise I am 
satisfied and would make a statement. 
. The first statement I wish to make is as to Mr. Stevens, and that is that 
I am not going to ask that Mr. Foster be called to give an explanation. While 
I felt it placed me in a very awkward position, I am willing to concede that to- 
_ Mr. Stevens. And Mr. Bowman asked a question regarding whether I was 
satisfied as to whether the government or members of the government did or 
did not receive any moneys from the sales of wheat in that year, and to Mr. 
Bowman I wish to say that the report does not show that the government 
~ received or that members of the government received any moneys. It shows 
clearly that the wheat was turned over by the Board of Grain Supervisors to — 
the Wheat Export Company. hee: 
. There are one or two questions I would ask. The statement shows a sur- — 
- plus of $1,600,000 and some odd. I was wondering whether or not that was 
derived from overages. The report does not show that there were any overages 
stated; and in the period of two years there must have been considerable 
- overages in the shipments; and that was not quite clear to me, and I am asking © 
- for an explanation on that. a 
>  -‘Mr. Bowman: What statement do you now refer to? . 
: Mr. Wuiresipe: The Tooley statement, which was referred to yesterday. 
Hon. Mr. Moruerweiy: What do you mean by overages? You do not 
~ mean the overage from the special levy? ; 
Mr. Wurresipe: No, I mean the overage between weighing the grain in | 
and weighing it out. 
- Hon. Mr. Moruerwetu: The possible deficit, of which Mr. Foster speaks 
as to it possibly having to be taken care of by the government. And you 
~ want to know about the overage? »y 2 
= Mr. Wutresipe: In both 1917 and 1918 there would be an overage. You 
- cannot weigh grain in and out without having a possible shortage or overage, 
- and they endeavour to weigh it in safely so that there will be always a con- 
siderable overage. _ | : | 
3 Hon. Mr. Stevens: Will you show me on this the items that you want? 
‘Mr. TorzKe: The amount that the Board of Grain Supervisors took was 
merely what they assessed. They had no overage at all. The Wheat Export 
- Company must have had the overage. | 
b>. * Mr. Wuiresrpe: That was the only thing that was not clear to me, as 
-to.the surplus balance, $1,639,806.14. That is the only thing I wanted an 
_. explanation about. — : | ; 
Hon. Mr. MoruerweLu: What have you got there? 
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Mr. Wutresipe: The Tooley report. _ ee SCs cee 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: I think I can explain this to Mr. Whiteside. 
Hon. Mr. MorHerweiut: Where does that appear, I wonder, in this? = 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: It does not appear there. J was just about to explain. — 
I have here a long series of monthly statements made from month to month © 
by the Board of Grain Supervisors. If you take out one of these monthly © 
statements, it is impossible to say just what the figure is; but that is all brought 
down— ee Gein eg 
Mr. Torzxn: What does those monthly statements cover? | eee 
Hon. Mr. Srrvens: Just their own transactions purely. Each monthly ~ 
statement is audited, but the whole thing is brought down to this final state- | 
ment, audited by George A. Touche & Co.; and I submit to the committee and — 
_ to Mr. Whiteside that the correct thing for the committee to take is the final — 
statement certified by George A. Touche, so that the items to which he refers i 
is only an interim item which later grew to a sum of approximately $3,000,000, | 
of which amount $2,500,000 was refunded to the Wheat Export. Company, as._ 
it had been taken from them in an assessment; and the balance, $428,000 odd — 
was turned into the consolidated fund of Canada. — eet oa 
If we were to go through the monthly statements, that is where we would | 
finally arrive. | ae | 


Mr. Torzke: Would you explain to Mr, Whiteside just where that comes ; 


>| 


from? 
Hon. Mr, Stevens: Very gladly, 73 Gea 
What I hold in my hand is a report of the receipts and disbursements for:4 
the crop of 1918-1919, audited by George A. Touche & Co., with whom was — 
Webb, Reid & Co., of Winnipeg. This is the final statement and the report of a ~ 
reputable firm of auditors certifying to the correctness of the statement, 
Mr. Bowman: I think Mr. Totzke had in mind how the money was | 
collected, : | ; oe ae 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: This statement was prepared with the object of giving — 
a presentment of the financial transactions of the Board for the two crop years, 
viewed as a whole, and is final. et eS ee 
In the final balance sheet it shows, without going into details, $10,478,259.02 — 
of receipts. It shows disbursements of $7,041,056.25 for various charges, includ-- 
ing rentals, expenses, and so on, but no salaries for the Board. Then there was | 
refunded to the Trade and Commerce Department $7,560 and some cents; and — 
as stated a moment ago, a refund was given to the Wheat Export Company | 
of $2,500,000; and a remittance to the Receiver General of $428,781: and there a 
was. in the bank at this time a small balance of $860; making the total of | 
$10,478,259, 3 7 : Sire | 
__ Mr. Torzxn: I was going to ask if Mr. Stevens would explain to Mr. White- 4} 
side where the Board got. that money,—by assessment. | a 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: I will come to that. — 


_ They received that Ten Millions from assessments levied on the Wheat — 
Export Company in the first year, of four cents a bushel on the wheat exported, — | 
and two cents a bushel’on all the mills in Canada that bought wheat. They @ 
found that the four cents a bushel was in excess of their requirements and they -@ 
cut it down the next year to, I think, two cents a bushel == = = Sear 


SNe a ] 


The CuarrMan: To three cents. c eS io ae 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: To three cents, was it? And out of this assessment — / 
this revenue was secured which left the surplus of which $2,500,000 was refunded, — 
and the $428,000 which is still in existence, as Mr. Young said in the House, Ts 
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British Government; but it has been absorbed in the consolidated fund, Is 
Be har elcary ee ars ea ek. | ee - 
Mr. Wurresipe: That is quite clear to me. As I have stated, the report did 

' no show that in the outturn there were any overage or its value and I felt that. 
there would be an overage in the weighing in and the weighing out of our wheat 
in the two years, on the 350,000,000. bushels; it could not be weighed in and 
weighed out exactly, and there would be either a loss in weight or a gain; and the 
grain elevator companies always see to it that they come out safe, and they 


E ‘think if anybody has any claim on it i 48 the Wheat Export Company or the 


always have considerable overages. 


Hon. Mr. Srevens: There were overages during all these years down to 
_ 1919 when the subject came up in the House in Ottawa, brought up by myself 
- as a matter of fact; and from 1919 down the government: has by statute limited 
_ . the amount. of Overages to one-quarter of one per cent which elevators are 
_ allowed to retain. The balance goes into the government elevators. Se 
_ During the years you mention there was an overage secured by the elevators, 
~ but that is not involved or included in our order of Reference or in this question, 
_ Itis something, if anybody wishes to get my views on it, they can get them in 
__ two speeches I delivered in 1919 based upon the Price Waterhouse Report ; but I 
_ think it would be a mistake to drag that into this, because it is not involved. se 
= _ Hon. Mr. Moruerwetu: In 1919 there was an overage of $469,000 returned 
_ - profits still retained, ; 2 | fee 
| Hon. Mr. Srnvens: Mr. Whiteside is referring to the elevator overage: but 
_ the amount Mr. Motherwell is speaking of is the return by the Grain Board. Ps 
Hon: Mr. Moruerwetu: I thought Mr. Whiteside was coming at what were _ 
_ the overages in 1919. tage * , “0 : ee 
Mr. Wurresipn: As I understood, the overage in 1919 amounts to $469,000 
. which was returned to the. provinces. In this statement it does not show any 


- coverages, 3 

- _Hon. Mr. Stevens: Do you refer to the surplus in dollars? ~ 
es Wuitesipe: I. was wondering whether that surplus represented over- — 

ages. eee eee | : 


~ Hon. Mr. Stevens: No, it is not overages. Mr. Whiteside is asking for the 
urplus. — | Mie eee P 
_ Mr. Brown: We have never been given the figures of overages for that 
vheat; we have never had a sum of money placed against that. ; 
Hon. Mr. Stevens: We have had the figures upon which such sum was 
based. a ~ 3 
Mr. Brown: But we have not had the totals. 
~ Hon. Mr. Mornerweuu: Mr. Brown is quite right. Here is Mr. Whiteside’s 
first question that he asked Sir George Foster, in his first letter. I am sure Mr. 
Whiteside will agree that some of this letter was quite foolish. I think he admits 
that now. Something in his original letter was not warranted, I agree with that 
but something later was warranted: “What was the price our government. sold 
the wheat crop of 1918 for, that is the wheat crop that was exported?” 
He starts out in his letter by saying “As your humble servant I desire to 
ek information.” And he is still seeking; and we want to impose upon him the 
uty of showing what these prices were. He is looking for that. He does not 
know that, and I do not know. And that question, as Mr. Brown points out, has 
first to be answered before we can answer what these overages are. . 


ee 


Mr. Wuiresine: As far as that is concerned, I only asked that question, 
and I am satisfied that this committee will look into that and give a favourable 
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; Mr. Camppetn: Are you referring to overages of grain or an overage of 

money? : ee i 
Mr. Wuiresipe: An overage of grain. 20), ee 


Hon. Mr. Moruerwetu: Which will be converted into money. ie: 

Mr. PeruEy: As far as we are concerned there would not be any overage — 
of grain. There would be the dockage, which is a little less than one-half of one 
per cent. They would take that and the Board would not figure on that. That 
is going on to-day; and as far as the Board is concerned there would not be 
any overages of wheat; the elevator men took that by law. That is nothing for 
this committee. . 3 as, 

Mr. Wurresipe: Let that stand and let the committee decide on that. aa 
have only asked the question and put it before the committee. - 


The Cramrman: It seems to me that the question of overages with which the — 
elevators had to deal is something with which the Board of Grain Supervisors 
had nothing to do. aneee 

Mr. Wuitesipr: The grain was turned over to the Board of Grain Supex- 
visors. | 7 : “A 

Mr. Bowman: No, to the Wheat Export Company. — ae 

Mr. Wuiresipe: They must have turned over a good deal more than the 
exact amount. : . 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: The Board of Grain Supervisors never handled or got. 
a cent of profit or loss out of that. : Ss ee 


-Mr..Brown: We have no totals to place opposite that number of bushels 
of 350,000,000 bushels odd. : 


Hon. Mr, Stevens: You did not hear my explanation of a few minutes ago. 


Mr. Brown: Yes, I understand that. The only place where we could. — 
possibly get those figures would be from some place in Great Britain; and if | 
we did get them, I do not think they would be a great deal of good to us for 3 
the reason which Mr. Perley has stated, that those overages were taken account — 
of by the elevator companies, and possibly almost certainly the total amount of 
erain which passed through the elevators at some time or other went into the 
hands of the export company; so that even if we had those figures we would — 
not be able to form any sound conclusion as to the amount of those overages, 
or come to any conclusion in regard to the average prices that may have been 
received. I do not think, even if we had those figures, that we would be any ~ 
further ahead than we are to-day. | ) 428 

Mr. Wuiresipe: That is quite clear to me. 


Mr. Tummon: This investigation has now gone on for three or four days. a 
As I understand it, we started out to investigate the fact that there were large 7 
sums of money lying in the consolidated funds of the Dominion which properly — 
belonged to the farmers of Western Canada, as a result of the wheat operations — 
during 1919. I think that this investigation has gone as far as we can usefully 
eo, Mr. Whiteside very kindly has come here and has explained his side of it; — 
and now, after having examined all the documents and such like, he feels he ~ 
is satisfied in regard to the whole thing. I would therefore move that this — 
investigation end and that the Chairman be instructed to prepare a report — 
and submit it to this committee for their approval at the next session. 7 

Mr. Wuiresmr: May I speak—I was not quite through. _ 

Mr. Tummon: I thought Mr. Whiteside was done. ; 

Mr. WuiresipE: No, I am not. ) Dae 

Mr. TummMon: Then I withdraw the motion. ~ | 


The CHaraman: Let Mr. Whiteside finish his statement. 
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_. Mr. Tummon: I thought Mr. Whiteside was done. If there are any points 
_ on which Mr. Whiteside wants to be made clear, I think Mr. Stevens can 
ee oatisty him. - oe ee 

E Mr. Wurrresipe: The statement which Mr. Stevens read here this morn- 
_ ing was based on the export of 123,000,000 bushels. I referred also to the 
~ amount of wheat exported in 1922, where it showed only a spread of five cents 
_ a bushel on the basis of the same figures in the transportation and the carrying 
_ charges of this wheat; whereas the shipment to Britain showed a spread of 
_ twenty-three cents a bushel, and to Belgium forty-three or forty-five cents, 
_ and to France somewhere about thirty-five cents. I am just going to leave 
_ that to the Chairman. I am not suspicious. ‘ 

= _ Mr. Brown: Are you basing it upon the -pool payments for that year? 

- Mr. Wuiresiwr: The pool payments have nothing to do with it. I have 


_ the statements of every market day in 1929. 

. Mr. Campsett: From the time of the sales at $1.50 and upwards, the 
_ average mignt show. : | 
__-Mr. Wauresipe: I took the average deliveries of wheat, and then I took 
_ the value of this wheat as was given by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
_ You have to have a comparison, and I am satisfied that the Chairman will look 
into this thing. : : 

} _ The Cuarrman: Have you any further question, while you are on your 
' feet? 2 ay tee : 

Mr. Wurresipe: The only other thing is that inasmuch as the government 
_ did make an agreement with Britain to take our wheat at that fixed price, and 
_ then it goes on and states that after November there were 26,000,000 bushels 
accumulated, and the British Exporting Company had ceased buying it, it 
looks to me as if they had agreed to take this wheat, and why would they 
stop buying? | | | | | F 
_ . Hon. Mr. Srevens: It was in 1918 that. they stopped buying and the 
war had stopped. = | A | 
The Cuatrman: It was just after the close of the war, the Armistice. 
Mr. Wurresipr: Then that is ‘quite clear. The only other point I have 
is this; inasmuch as they did agree to sell our wheat at the same price that — 
the United States sold their wheat at, the prices that the ‘United States paid. 
for wheat in 1918, the figures for 1918 and 1919 do not show it. In 1917, I am 
satisfied we did get the same price as the United States wheat sold for. : 
Mr. Stevens referred to the average in the United States, and it was away 
down low. Our price was based upon $2.63 for Northern at F ort Wiliam. When 
the United States has to go into the world market in competition with our own 
wheat, it shows that they have a far greater pereentage of low grade wheat than 
we have, and that is why the United States price is lower than ours. Mr. 
‘Stevens has submitted the cash price for wheat in Chicago and Minneapolis; 
and in 1918 the low price in Chicago was $2.234, and it went as high as $3 a 
bushel in that crop year and in 1919, the lowest price was $2.40 in Minneapolis 
and Chicago, and the price went to $3.50. And I felt that it was the duty of the 
Government to see, when they entered into that agreement with Great Britain, 
that we got the same price for our wheat that the United States did. 3 
_ __ Tam asking the committee to waive this question, and your report, I think, 
will be satisfactory to me. I think now I have got the thing clear, and I 
thank the committee very much, because I think they have been fair with -me, 
and I have tried to be fair with vou. 

_. The Cuatrman: Were you speaking of the period following the time that 
the United States entered the war? 
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Bey oN WHITESIDE: That was for the years 1918 and 1919. The Wheat Board 
‘and the Board of Grain Supervisors took control of it not at the end of the crop | 
year but at the first of September, and they ended on the 3lst August, and — 
these were the prices. glee le AO ee oe | 
Hon. Mr. Srevens: After the United States entered the war, they and | 
Canada sold all their export wheat to the Export Company and they both © 
paid the same price. In the domestic market, of course, the United States | 
had a much larger population and they had a preponderance of soft wheat, and _ 
consequently they did pay a premium for hard wheat in Minneapolis and St. | 
Paul. : | ee 
Mr, Wurresipe: I submit the price at Chicago was the eash price; and | 
bear in mind, Mr. Stevens, that the price in Canada and the United States — | 
was controlled by the Liverpool price; and the export of wheat from the United —| 
States in those two years was much greater. than it was from Canada. | 
Hon. Mr. Srevens: For which they got the same as we did. _ = oye a 
Mr. Wuiresiwr: Even although the United States paid a price for wheat — 
last year, Liverpool, I may tell you, was the place which controlled the world’s _| 
market price. That is all I have to say. ane ae ee a 
Mr. Pertey: Now that Mr. Whiteside has finished, I will second Mr. ~ 
Tummon’s motion. . 3 ae et 
Mr. Campsetu: Are we clear that Mr; Whiteside is satisfied? == 
Mr. Wurreswr: Yes. I concede to Mr. Stevens that I would not ask | 
Mr. Foster to give evidence, and that the government received no moneys from | 
the sales of our wheat in the war years; and that is satisfactory to Mr. Bowman. | 
Mr: BrowN: ‘That is, we are agreed now that there is no money of that | 
$70,000,000 which was reported as being in the Dominion Treasury belonging | 
to the farmers, and that it was a myth? LSE eee ee a | 
= Mr, Wurtesipe: No, if you find on what I have submitted there in regard || 
to the shipment of wheat in 1918 and 1919, or the prices paid for wheat in the — 
United States and Canada, that it is not correct, it is a myth; otherwise it 
should stand. | ee ; eo eal 
The CrarrMan: Is the committee ready at this time to discharge the | 
witness? Se ae See 
: Mr. Suraver: »May I ask Mr. Whiteside one question? When he goes | 
back to the west and the newspaper reporters interview him about this, what is. 
he going to tell them? Is he going to tell them that he came to Ottawa and | 
made the statements, and that he is now perfectly satisfied that, there was no | 
foundation for his statements? Or is he going to rehash all his arguments over | 
eT eo ee an | | Se ee eS | 
Mr. Wuttesipe: I had made up my mind I was not going to give any — 
report, for I think it is proper for this committee to give that report. They 
will undoubtedly ask me what my opinion of it is, and inasmuch as the com- — 
mittee is satisfied on those questions, you can rest assured that I am not going | 
to give any rehash of those statements. — ey: | 
The Cramman: Now, gentlemen, if you are through with the witness, we | 
will have him discharged, because he wants to get away, I understand. a 
Hon. Mempers: Carried. : : 
The CuatrMaN: Very well, then, the witness is discharged. — oS 
Mr. Pertey: I think we should move a vote of thanks to Mr, Whiteside | 
for the very fair way in which he has presented the case. Seconded by Mr. | 
Tummon. : Sie Se he cea 
Carried. 
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give an answer in regard 
_ to the price got in 1918. He is not the one to answer that question. He would 


There was one person, Mr. James Stewart, who was asked for and this — 
ommittee asked that he should be here; and you have a reply from him that 
he had no information to give. The Secretary has informed Mr. Stewart that 
is services as a witness will not be required for the present. This committee 
as power to summons Mr. Stewart, and I think as he is the only living member 
of the sub-committee of the Board of Grain Commissioners, we surely cannot 
adjourn and call this completed before we hear Mr. Stewart; and after we hear 
_ Mr. Stewart, if necessary, we might hear the Hon. Sir George Foster, the 
other party to this long correspondence with Mr. Whiteside. 


_ Iam not going to get excited if you do not do this. That will be up to the 
mmittee. If you report to the House that you would not hear the major 
itnesses, one of which was asked for some time ago by Dr. Swanston, from 
Maple Creek, who is on the record here as having asked for three witnesses, and 
he made the motion and it was accepted. The three were Mr. Beatty, from some- 
where around Port Dalhousie, Mr. Stewart and Mr. Whiteside. Mr. Whiteside 
‘is the only one who has turned up; and whether he is satisfied or not, some of the 
Test of us are not satisfied that he should have been expected to answer his own 
“questions in regard to the price of wheat in 1918. And Mr. James Stewart, the 
only remaining member of the sub-committee of the Board of Grain Commis- — 
sioners, has been on every wheat board and such like body from its very 
inception, shortly after the war started up until the war was over. 
Tam going to move an amendment, that this committee continue this investi- 
gation until James Stewart and later; if necessary, the Hon. Sir George Foster 
are heard as witnesses, and that the necessary steps be taken by the Chairman to 
summon and secure Mr. Stewart’s attendance here as a witness. ges 
_ Mr. Torzxe: Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to take up any more time but 
I want to second Mr. Motherwell’s motion, and in connection with that I want 
to repeat the statement I made yesterday morning in committee, the minister 
vas not here yesterday, and I would like to draw this to his attention particularly. 
I have at the present time on the order paper a series of questions in connection 
with the prices of wheat that were paid for Canadian grain in Britain by the 
British Purchasing Board, as I think it is called. : 
eT realize it is perhaps difficult and will take time to get replies to those 
questions; but I think before we can come to a satisfactory conclusion in con- 
hection with this investigation we should have that information. | 7 
I called to the attention of the committee Mr. Beatty’s wire, and I will 
epeat it for the benefit of the minister now, in which he says: “Your tele- 
hic invi r instant hereby acknowledged stop 
ts of actual detailed purchase price paid for cargoes Canadian wheat crops in| 
stion obtainable from British Board of Trade and verified by the Auditor 
neral of Great Britain”, and he says that should be conclusive evidence. 
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We have heard this morning a discussion again on overages, and in con- . 
nection with that there should be taken into consideration the question of | 
- mixing. I stated yesterday morning, and I stated at the first meeting of the 
committee, that I was satisfied in my own mind that there was nothing which © 
could be attached to the government or to any member of the government, and 
I was satisfied from the beginning that there is no money in the Dominion — 
Treasury which belongs to the Saskatchewan farmers; and I still hold to that 
opinion; but I stated yesterday morning that there was a possibility that some- | 
one else had got some money that did belong to the Saskatchewan farmers, 
and I was told yesterday morning that was aside from the reference to this — 
committee. | 3 oo ie po 

I want to say that the reference to this committee is in connection with — 
these letters which passed between Mr. Whiteside and Sir George Foster. While © 
somebody else may have got some money out of this, the government could not — 
be blamed for that. The government, at that time loking after our crop organiza- — 
tion, had the Board of Grain Supervisors, which were supposed to supervise — 
the export trade of our grain to the allied countries, and therefore I say that — 
indirectly the government is responsible for the actions of the Export Board — 
jn Canada; and, Mr. Chairman, until we get to the bottom of this matter and 
eet these figures from the British Board of Trade, we should carry on. We have 
the figures for six years, which are of no benefit to us at all; we should have ~ 
them for each year. : 4 a 4 

I would second Mr. Motherwell’s motion, and would suggest also to the 4 
minister that if possible he get this information from the British Board of © 
Trade, in order that we may get the matter entirely cleared up. — oe ae 

The Cuairman: Gentlemen, you have heard the original motion. Mr._ 
Motherwell, seconded by Mr. Totzke, moves an amendment that the committee — 
proceed with the taking of evidence by summoning James Stewart, and subse- 
quently if deemed necessary, Sir George Foster. What is your pleasure? 4 

Mr. Bowman: In a way I am surprised, and in another way J am not — 
surprised at the remarks made by Mr. Motherwell. In the first place he says © 
he wants to know the prices for 1918. Now is there any man on this commit- — 
tee except Mr. Motherwell that does not know the price that was realized for — 
1918? That was a fixed price. With respect to Mr. James Stewart, he has — 
already wired stating that he can give no further information than that which — 
has been given by Mr. Tooley. Why go to the expense of bringing Mr. Stewart — 
here when we have all the evidence before us accounting for every dollar during — 
the time that the Board of Grain Supervisors and the Wheat Board handled ~ 
this crop? Mr. Totzke refers to overages and mixing, This committee is — 
indebted to Mr. Brown for the very clear statement which he made in that — 
regard.. Can you imagine this committee going back to the years 1916, 1917, 7 
1918 and 1919 and trying to make some grain company—perhaps now insolvent — 
or gone out of business—dig up its records. The idea is childish. Whatever — 
overages there were belonged to the elevator companies, and they are still 
entitled by law to take a certain amount of overage. I say that the suggestions © 
that have been made by Mr. Motherwell and Mr. Totzke certainly do not add — 
anything to what this committee can possibly do by prolonging this inquiry — 
any further. ae 

Hon. Mr. Moruerwetu: I was unfortunate in having my pen run dry ~ 
while I was writing my amendment. I did not finish it. I do not know whether 
you will let me continue it: “later, if necessary, Sir George Foster, and until © 
the returns ordered by parliament bearing on this reference are tabled both | 
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in parliament and before this committee.” | paste 
Hon. Mr. Srevens: As far as the returns are concerned, they will be 
tabled: just as quickly as they can be brought out. There is one return” 


~ 
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| asked for by Mr. Motherwell. I do not know of any correspondence between 
|. Mr. Whiteside and the Prime Minister, such as he mentions. I doubt if there 
me is anye. pr eat See : 

—_ Mr. Wuiresing: - It is immaterial anyway. : a 

| 4 ‘Hon. Mr, Moruerweiu: It is not immaterial if it is the same matter I 
} saw in the newspapers: I saw it in the Journal; and besides, whether it is 
| immaterial or material we want it here. There is only one exchange as far as 
| Iknow, and it would take only half an hour to copy it. If you will permit me, 
} I would like to finish my resolution. “And untill all returns ordered by parlia- 
| ment bearing on this reference are tabled.” 


Be Mr. Torzxe: J will add only one more word and I have said everything. 
I would have nothing further to say—whether Mr. Motherwell’s remarks are. 
_ childish or not—but the fact that Mr. Bowman has taken the attitude he has 
~ has not added anything to this investigation. There has been an apparent 
unseemly haste in concluding this investigation; for what reason I do not 
_ The Cuatrman: May I read 
"mittee as it is. completed :— : | Sy Se 
= | Moved in amendment by Mr. Motherwell, seconded by Mr. Totzke,® 
that this committee continue this investigation until James Stewart and 
later, if necessary, the Hon. George Foster, are here as witnesses, and 
until all returns ordered by Parliament bearing on this reference are 
~ tabled both in Parliament ‘and before this Committee. | we 


Mr. Motherwell’s amendment to the com- 


say my last word on this subject too. I regret 
| | friends Mr. Motherwell and Mr. Totzke, but 
>. I find I have to follow. what Seems to me to be sound judgment. We remember 


farmers were given the impres- 


_ how this matter started. It. started because the 
| —s sion that 70 million dollars or thereabouts belonging to the farmers w 


mparison of the figures of the fiscal years 1917, 1918, 1919 and 1920, whether 
_ during the operations of the Wheat Board or those of the Board of Gra 


each particular company made. We might have 
that the grain handlers did make exorbitant profits 
at this late date to try to prove it? | 


the satisfaction of proving 
; but is it worth our while 


S . The question on the amendment was then put and was declared lost. 


The question on the main motion was then put and was declared carried, 


a The Cuarman: Now, gentlemen, this se 
_ after the report is drafted. If there iS 
- morning at eleven o’clock. 


i 
a 


ems to close the matter until 
no objection, we will meet to-morrow 


‘The committee adjourned to meet Friday, the 19th June, at 11 o’clock. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEDURE 


House or Commons, Tuesday, June 23, 1931. 


The meeting came to order at 11 o’clock am., Mr. Senn presiding. 


7 Members present: Messrs. Barber, Blair, Bowen, Boyes, Bowman, Burns, 
q ‘Campbell, Carmichael, Coote, Cayley, Donnelly, Garland, Gobeil, Loucks, Lueas, 
McGillis, McMillan, Motherwell, Mullins, Perley, Pickel, Porteous, Senn, 
Shaver, Simpson, Stewart (Edmonton West), Swanson, Taylor, Totzke, Tummon, 
Vallance, Weese. 


The minutes of the preceding meeting were read and adopted. 


} The chairman presented a draft report with respect to the Order of Refer- 
ence, dated May 26, 1931: | : 


“That matters referred to in Return Nos. 147-147A, be referred to the said 
Committee with instructions to examine such records as may by the Committee 
_be deemed necessary, and to hear such witnesses as it may desire, and call for 
_ such papers in connection therewith, and to report to the House.” 


The draft report was then distributed and read by the clerk... 

Mr. Bowman moved that the said report be adopted. 

Motion carried. 

The chairman was thereupon instructed to present the report to the House. 


F The committee then took under consideration Bill No. 16, an Act to amend 
:. F the Dairy Industry Act (Increase of penalties) which was ordered reported, with- 
out: amendment. 


The meeting then adjourned till Thursday, June 25, at 11 a.m. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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Hovax oF COMMONS, 
TUESDAY, June 23, 1931. 


. The Select. Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization begs leave 
to present its Second Report, as follows:— 


- Your committee has had under vahoderition a certain Orden of Reference, 

dated May 28, 1931, namely :— 

ee That matters referred to in Lae Nos. 147-147A, be referred to the 
said Committee with instructions to examine such records as may by the 
Committee be deemed necessary, and to hear such witnesses as it may 
desire, and to call for such papers in connection therewith, and to report © 
to the House. 


The Committee heard the Honourable H. H. Stevens, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, and Mr. H. Tooley, who was brought from Winnipeg by the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce, for the purpose of appearing before the Com- 
mittee. Mr. Tooley was Secretary of the Board of Grain Supervisors for the 
latter part of their period of office, and Secretary of the Wheat Board. 

ee The members of the Wheat Board were as follows:— 


James Stewart, Winnipeg, Chairman. 
H. W. Wood, Carstairs, Alberta. 
Frederick W. Riddell, Regina, Sask. 
W. A. Black, Montreal. 
Norman McL. Patterson, Fort William. 
Wm. L. Best, Ottawa. Ek ae 
C. B. Watts, ‘Toronto. : 
Frank O. Fowler, Winnipeg. 
William H. McWilliams, Winnipeg, 3 Man. 
Joseph Quintal, Montreal. 
Lt.-Col. John Z. Fraser, Burford, Ont. 
~ Wm. A. Matheson, Winnipeg. = 


Dine the discussion it was mutually agreed that the operations of the 
Wheat Board were not called into question and the Committee turned its atten- 
on to a consideration of the activities of the Board of Grain Supervisors. 

A report of the Board of Grain Supervisors was filed with the Committee, 
ened by Dr. Magill, its President. This report gave to the Committee informa- 
on which greatly assisted in the understanding of the questions which have 


ie there was filed a copy of the audited statement by George A. Touche 

id Company, being a report and statement of receipts and disbursements for 

e crop years 1917-1918 and 1918-1919 of the Board of Grain Supervisors. 

_ There was also read into the records a certified copy of a Minute of a 

Meeting of the Committee of the Privy Council approved by His Excellency the 
overnor General, on March 15, 1927, being the Order in Council (No. 471), 

which authorized the final winding- -up of the affairs of the Wheat Board and the 


There was also read are thie records a lengthy letter from the Deputy Min- | 
ter of the Department of Trade and Commerce, dated September 4, 1929, File 
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No. 4181, on the subject: “ Wheat Participation Certificate,” which set forth | 
fully the history of these transactions and declaring that the Order in Council 
passed on March 15, 1927, “ limited the time within which the Certificates would 
be honoured until September 1, 1927.” : : See che 
From these documents and other statements made to the Committee by the - 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, and by Mr. Tooley, the following facts may 
be adduced:— . : | 
1, The Board of Grain Supervisors did not buy and sell wheat, their activi- | 
ties being limited to the fixing of the price of wheat to the farmer, which was at 
the following prices:— . 
‘Balance 1916 crop (July 20th, 1917), $2.40 per bushel. , ( 
Crop 1917-18, No. 1 Manitoba Northern in store public terminal elevators 
Fort William or Port Arthur, $2.21 per bushel. a 
Lower grades on a relative spread basis. 
Crop year 1918-19, price was fixed at $2.244 per bushel. 


2. That the Allied Countries were represented as purchasers by the Wheat ‘ 
Export Company, with head offices in New York and a branch office in Winnipeg. — 


3. That the total revenue of the Board of Grain Supervisors amounted to | 
$10,478,259.02 and was obtained from a levy on the Wheat Export Company of © 
4 cents per bushel on all wheat exported during the year 1917-1918, and 2 to — 
24 cents per bushel from all local wheat used in Canada, which levy during the — 
year 1918-1919 was reduced to 3 cents per bushel on wheat exported, and raised | 
to 3 cents per bushel on local wheat handled. This levy was over and above the 
price fixed which was the net price paid to the farmer. 


4. At the winding up of the operations of the Board of Grain Supervisors, — 
the sum of $2,500,000 was returned to the Wheat Export Company, being an 
amount in excess of all requirements for the operations of the Board rH 


5. There was also paid into the Consolidated Fund of Canada a sum of. 
$428,781.94, on the following dates:— a 


November 19, 1910 sia oe ei oe ae eee. On ORI 
January 31, VO20 ie ee a ones ge oe BU 
JY 18,1920 Soe Oe ee as tot geen re en Cees 
October 20; 192000 26 os, eres S Rita ces oe 


December 9, 1920.. .. .. .. .. 28,781 94 


_ 6. During the period of the Board of Grain Supervisors, the farmer received — 
the full fixed price for grain in Canada and there is no evidence whatever that 
any one, private or public, made any profit out of the handling of the grain — 
other than the regular normal fees for operation of the elevators, etc. y 

On July 31, 1919, the Wheat Board was appointed by Order in Council | 
(P.C. 1589), with power to purchase and sell grain and controlled prices in : 
operation of the grain trade generally. Copy of Order in Council is attached. — 

The Wheat Board operations appear to have been satisfactory and might 
be briefly outlined as follows:— | 


1. The Board was in operation for one year and bought grain at a fixed _ 
price, which price was fixed on August 22, 1919, as follows:— 7 


Mamtoba, Alberta and Saskatchewan.— 


Nol Hardy le! eee ates accdbtis Yo eerie ee a 
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_ Above cash payments are basis in store Public Terminal Elevators at Fort 
William and Port Arthur. | 


British Columbia.— ay. a 
Rr Cht ee a ee ao eo oT 
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basis in store Canadian Government Elevator, Vancouver. 


WI © 
denied 


Ontario and Quebec.— - | 
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basis in store Montreal. 


2. In addition to the fixed price Participation Certificates, Certificates 
were issued, which resulted in two subsequent dividends being paid of 30 cents 
and 18 cents. These Participation Certificates were paid as presented, and 
a time limit, namely, December 31, 1920, subsequently extended till September 
1, 1927, was fixed for final payment, but many farmers failed to present their 
Certificates in.time. . 


__ 3. In order to do full Justice to those holding Certificates the time was 
_ extended from time to time up to September 1, 1927, when the payments ended, 
based upon Order in Council, (P.C. 471) dated March 15, 1927, copy of which 


4 4. The transactions of the Wheat Board left a certain surplus in the hands 
of the Board, and the sum of $560,000 was paid into the Consolidated Fund — 
and was later disbursed by distribution to the Provinces, as follows:— 


a é 
: 


q 


. Peeeehiean eo uk, eee: $ 284,200 
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Ti ea OO a Be ee 
: : . 
: 5. Another sum approximating $175,000 was paid into the Consolidated 


_ Fund and has never been disbursed, except for a small payment of a trifle more 
than $1,000, which leaves a balance now in the Consolidated Fund from this 
- source of $173,000. 

: . It is understood that a certain small number of Participation Certificates 

are still outstanding but as many were understood to have been lost and to 

_ have been duplicated, and as it is almost impossible to verify such Certificates, 

it is thought inadvisable to re-open the payment of the same, as will be shown 

by a perusal of the letter of the Department of Trade and Commerce, dated 

- May 4, 1929, File No. 24181, copy of which is attached hereto. 

7 Another point brought up for consideration was: What action was taken, 
“if any, by the Government in connection with wheat of the crop year 1916- 
1917? ; ie 

| The report of Dr. Magill deals with this subject under the heading “The 

Balance of the Crop of 1916,” on page three of his report, from which thd 

following facts may be adduced:— 

1. Great Britain needed the whole of the balance of the crop of 1916. 
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2. The Wheat Export. Company took the balance remaining at a fixed” 
maximum price of $2.40 per bushel for No. One Northern at Fort William, with | 
commercial spreads for lower grades. Met 


3. The information before the Committee showed that the Allied govern- 
ments bought wheat freely in the winter of 1916-1917 for delivery in May 
and July, the major portion of such purchases being from country elevators. 
These purchases called for Grades One, Two and Three, Northern. It later 
turned out that there was a scarcity of these grades, with a very large quantity 
of tough and lower grade wheat, which the Allied governments’ representatives 
hesitated to accept. i 

4. In the month of May, 1917, prices soared on grades No. 1, 2 and 3, 
threatening a corner, and the Winnipeg Grain Exchange investigated condi- 
tions and closed the market for futures. The Dominion Government arranged 


with the British authorities for the acceptance of the lower grade of wheat 
along commercial lines and at. fair discounts, and the whole situation was — 


cleared up. 


Further meetings of your Committee were held on June 16th, 17th and — 


18th, for the purpose of hearing Mr, Whiteside and receiving any further 
evidence. cee $ 
At these meetings the Minister of Trade and Commerce stated he was 


able to offer further evidence respecting the handling—following the Armistice — 


—of a portion of the 1918-19 crop about which there had been some doubt, and — 


filed a letter dated September 11th, 1919, from Mr. Tooley, Secretary of Board 
of Grain Supervisors to the Department, from which the following paragraph 
was quoted in explanation: — . 


4 


During the marketing of the 1918-19 crop a period occurred when 


there were no buyers for wheat, which was being daily out-turned at 
the head of the lakes owing to the cessation of buying on the part of. 


= 


the Wheat Export Company and the mills who were unable to secure — 


export orders and were consequently out of the market, it became | 


y. 


encumbent upon the Board to arrange with the shippers and exporters — 


of the grain trade to provide a market for the wheat arriving at the 


head of the lakes. As a result of this, approximately twenty-six million 4 


bushels of wheat were purchased during the closed season of navigation 
by the trade of which twenty million bushels were sold at the opening 


3 
_ 


of navigation to the Wheat Export Company, who took delivery of — 
same at Seaboard, at the fixed price plus three cents per bushel, plus all 


carrying charges and commission accrued on the wheat from the time 
of its purchase by the trade for account of the board. On the balance 
of the wheat, approximately six million bushels, two million bushels 
were sold to the United States and four million bushels to the eastern 


Canadian mills, where the item referred to was incurred, the wheat sold 


to the mills being at the fixed price plus three cents per bushel, the 


Board of Grain Supervisors paying the cost of carrying the wheat from a 


the time of its purchase by the shippers and exporters for account of 
the Board. These charges, as stated, consisted of storage, interest and 
commission charges. 7 


The Minister of Trade and Commerce also filed a series of resolutions from _ 


the Council of Agriculture and other branches of the grain growers’ organiza- 
tions in Western Canada, passed at meetings held during the month of March, 


1917, asking that a maximum price of $1.90 and a minimum price of $1.50 per — 


bushel be fixed, or a flat price of $1.70 per bushel. : 

Mr. Whiteside was then called and gave evidence during the meetings of 
June 16, 17 and 18, and an exhaustive discussion occurred in regard to the 
_ Statements made in his letters to Sir George Foster, as contained in returns 
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Jos. 147 and 147A, cited in the order of reference, which statements indicated 
t the witness was of opinion that those responsible for controlling the crop © 
uring the crop years 1917, 1918 and 1919, had appropriated large sums of. 
oney in the form of profit which properly belonged to the producers. 

The Witness, Mr. Whiteside, admitted to the Committee that after having 
had an opportunity of studying the documents filed and receiving explanations 
before the Committee he was satisfied that nothing improper had occurred and 
hat he was convinced that neither. the Government, any of its members, nor 
the Board of Grain Supervisors in charge of handling the crop, had in any 
way profited by these transactions. 

-_-Your Committee therefore begs to report its findings as follows:— 

1. That the Board of Grain Supervisors and the Wheat Board discharged 
their respective duties in a highly commendable manner, and no criticism of 


their action is warranted. 
2. That no evidence was adduced to substantiate the complaints and 
charges contained in the letters of Mr. Robert Whiteside (Returns Nos. 147 
and 147A) referred to in the Order of Reference, or made to the Committee 
by him in person, appearing as a witness, and that the said complaints or 
‘charges were fully and completely disproved by the evidence adduced. 


ee 3 P.C, 471. 

Certified to be a true copy of a Minute of a Meeting of the Committee of the 

Privy Council, approved by His Excellency the Governor General on the 

eS  --: 15th: March, 1927. 

The Committee of the Privy Council have had before them a report, dated 

9th March, 1927, from the Minister of Trade and Commerce, stating that it now 

appears expedient to finally wind up the Canadian Wheat Board which was 

‘brought into existence by an Order in Council of the 31st July, 1919 (P.C. 1589). 

The Minister observes that the Board was given power to take delivery ot 

wheat, make advances to the producers, to store, transport and sell such wheat, 

‘fix prices thereon, etc., etc., in brief, to control the wheat and flour trade. Par- 

ticipation Certificates were issued to the producers of wheat, and the holders 
of these Certificates were to receive at the end of the season a pro rata share 

(based upon the number of bushels stated in the Certificate) of all moneys 

remaining in the hands of the Board received in payment of wheat delivered 

to and sold by the Board after deducting expenses. | 

The Canadian Wheat. Board continued in operation until early in 1921, 

when it rendered its final report and deposited to the credit of the Government 

the sum of $560,000 in favour of the Receiver General, which sum was subse- 

quently distributed to the provinces as recommended by the Wheat Board under 
Order in Council of the 7th of February, 1925 (P.C. 193). In addition to the 
said amount, a further sum of $175,000 was deposited to the credit of the Receiver 
General to be held in a Suspense Account to offset the outstanding Participation 
- Certificates. 

Since the dissolution of the Wheat Board, the Secretary of the said Board 
and the Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce have been issuing cheques . 
against outstanding Participation Certificates as presented, but it would now 
appear that the time has come when steps should be taken to finally. close the 
operations of the Wheat Board and make no further payments for outstanding 
- Participation Certificates, it being now more than seven years since the first of 
- such Certificates were ‘ssued and more than five since the last Participation 
- Certificates were issued and which should have long since been presented. — 
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On the 31st of August, 1926, when the last audit was made, there were out- 
standing Participation Certificates unpaid amounting to $196,685.72. . 

At the present time the expense necessary to continue the occasional pay- 
ment of Participation Certificates amounts to considerably more than is repre- 
sented by the value of the Certificates presented for payment. For the year 
ending March 31st, 1926, the expenses for secretarial and clerical salaries, office 
rent and storage of records, amounted to $5,305, during which time the value 
of Participation Certificates paid amounted to only $1,365. ¢ 

As the lease for the storage office in ‘Winnipeg expires on the 31st of August, 
1927, it would appear desirable to finally close the operations of the Canadian 
Wheat Board from September Ist, 1927. In the opinion of the Department of 
Justice this can be done by Order in Council without legislation, and a period 
fixed thereby within which Participation Certificates must be presented for pay- 
ment. 


The Minister recommends, therefore, that no Participation Certificates 


presented on and after September Ist, 1927, shall be paid, and that all moneys in 


the possession of the Wheat Board on the said date shall be declared the property 


of the Crown. ~ aaa 
The Committee concur in the foregoing recommendation and submit the 


same for approval. 
(Sed.) E. J. LEMAIRE, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 


(Copy) 
P.C. 1589 
PRIVY COUNCIL—CANADA 


AT THE GOVERNMENT HOUSE AT OTTAWA ae 


TuHurspay, the 31st day of July, 1919. 


PRESENT: 
His ExceuLency 
THE GOVERNOR GENERAL IN CouUNCIL. 


The Minister of Trade and Commerce reports as follows with reference to ; 


the present extraordinary conditions affecting the moving and disposal of the 
Canadian wheat crop. | 


For some time, owing to the war, overseas purchases have been conducted 


largely, and for two seasons wholly, through Government organizations, and by 
reason of such conditions, the crop of Canada for the past two seasons, has been 
placed under the control of the Board of Grain Supervisors for Canada, which 
body has been invested with and exercised powers conferred upon it by the Order 
in Council of 11th June, 1917, and by subsequent orders. The said Board of 
Grain Supervisors are still exercising and purpose to continue exercising their 
powers with relation to the crop of 1918, to the extent delivered up to and in- 
clusive of the 15th day of August, 1919, and provision is adequate for the final 
disposition of same. 

As regards the crop of 1919, and any other wheat undelivered on the 15th 
day of August, 1919, it does not appear that there will exist in importing coun- 
tries likely to require or purchase same, any organized buying at fixed prices such 
as prevailed in recent years, nor any open and stable market of the character that 
obtained prior to the war. 


present war, the purchase at a fixed price, of the crop of that country for the 
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- Under these abnormal conditions, resulting in uncertainty of price and 
instability. of market, it would appear that in order to secure that early move- 
ment of the Canadian crop which is so essential, and that fair distribution among 
our wheat producers of the actual value of their product, as determined by the 
world demand for same throughout the entire season of marketing, which is 
equally desirable, action should be taken by the Government, looking to the 
purchase, sortage, movement, financing and marketing of the wheat grown in 
Canada in 1919, and other wheat undelivered in Canada on the 15th of August, 
£1919. 
a Therefore His Excellency the Governor General in Council, under and in 
virtue of the provisions of the War Measures Act, is pleased to make the 
following Orders and the same are hereby made and enacted accordingly:— 


1. The Governor in Council may appoint :a Board to be designated “ The 
Canadian Wheat Board,” hereinafter called “The Board.” Such Board shall 
consist of not more than ten members, one of whom shall be named as Chair- 
{ man, who shall be chief executive officer, and another, assistant Chairman, 
who shall have the powers and duties of the Chairman in the absence of the 


Chairman. : 

| 2. The Chairman, and Assistant Chairman, shall be paid such salaries as 
the Governor in Council may direct, and the other members of the Board shall 
be paid travelling and living expenses and such per diem allowance while 
actually engaged in the duties of the Board as the Governor in Council may 
direct, but otherwise shall receive no remuneration. my 


3 The Board shall make such inquiries and investigations as it deems 
necessary to ascertain what supplies of wheat are, or may be available from 
time to time, the location and ownership of same, the transportation and 
elevator facilities available in connection therewith, as well as all conditions 
connected with the marketing and market price that can be obtained for same. 
For the purpose of any inquiry or investigation held by the Board, the Board 
and the several members thereof shall have all the powers of a Commissioner 
acting under Part 1 of the Enquiries Act. 

Z 4. The Board shall have power from time to time, 

| (a) To take delivery of wheat in Canada at any point. 

| (b) To pay, by way of advance, to the producers or other persons deliver- 
ing wheat to the Board, such price per bushel according to grade or — 
: quality and place of delivery for price purposes as shall be set out in 
schedule to be prepared by the Board and approved by the Governor 
in Council, and to provide for the issue of participation certificates 
to persons entitled thereto. 

9 (c) To sell wheat so delivered to millers in Canada for milling purposes 
at such prices and subject to such conditions as the Board sees fit, 
the price of sale to millers being governed as nearly as may be by the 
Ee price obtainable at the same time in the world’s markets for wheat of 
| equal value, regard being had to the cost of transport, handling and 
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; (d) To store and transport such wheat with a view to marketing of same. 
E (e) To sell wheat so delivered in excess of domestic requirements to pur- 
“ chasers Overseas or in other countries, for such prices as may be 
obtainable. : 


(f) In co-operation with the Seed Purchasing Commission of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and by sale to such Commission or otherwise, 
to provide for the retention or distribution in various parts of Canada 
of such wheat as may be necessary for seed in 1920. 


_ 
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(g) To fix maximum prices or margins of profit at which flour and other | 
products made from wheat delivery to millers, may be sold, and to 
fix standards of quality of such flour. ee. es 
_(h) To purchase flour from millers at prices to be fixed by the Board and 
to sell same in Canada or in other countries. an 
(2) To take possession of and to sell and deliver to millers, or to purchasers 
in other countries, wheat stored in any elevator, warehouse, or on 
railway cars or Canadian boats and to deal with the same as to pay- 
ment of advance and otherwise in the same way as if it had been © 
otherwise delivered to the Board, and to move grain into and out: of 
or through any elevator and to or from any car or boat. ee | 
(7) To control, by licence or otherwise, the export and sales of flour out — 
of Canada. Se | =e 
(k) For the purpose of performing its duties under this Order, to allocate — 
Canadian lake tonnage and to distribute cars for rail shipments. a 
(1) To pay necessary expenses incident to the operations of the Board. - 


d. Deliveries of wheat may be taken from, through or by the use of such 
agents or grain companies or organizations as the Board may see fit, and may 
be at such points in Canada, at the seaboard or otherwise, as the Board may 
direct, and the Board may pay to such agents or grain companies or organiza- 

tions handling wheat, or delivering wheat to the Board iss] 


storage and other charges as the Board with the approval of the Governor in 
Council may deem proper. | 
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6. The Board may make payment by authorization to a chartered bank 
or to chartered banks to pay under such conditions and on production of such’ 
vouchers as the Board may by regulation provide, and the Governor in Council — 
guarantees repayment of any moneys so paid by a bank or banks, with little — 


interest at a rate not exceeding six per cent, of which. guarantee the evidence — 
shall be this Order. ; 
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7. As soon as the Board have received payment in full for all wheat 
delivered to the Board, there shall be deducted from same all moneys disbursed 
by or on behalf of the Board for expenses or otherwise connected with or incident 
- to the operations of the Board, and the balance shall be disbursed pro rata among 
all producers and others holding participation certificates. 


M 
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8. Notwithstanding anything in the Grain Act or in the Railway Act, the | 
Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada shall have power to order any. @ 
railway company to provide cars and other transportation facilities for handling — 
grain, and to transport as directed wheat delivered to or by the Board, or in. @ 
which the Board is interested, and at the request of the Board to withhold — = 
transport of any other wheat or grain for a fixed time. 


9. Every person shall truthfully and promptl 
by the Board or by any person duly autho 
within its powers or duties, whether such 
by telegraph or any other way. 

10. In this order, — 

(a) Elevator means and includes any terminal, country, private, publie © 4 

_and hospital elevator, and any elevator licensed by the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada, | 


(b) Wheat in clauses four, five, seven and eleven means wheat harvested 
in 1919 or other wheat delivered to the Board after 15th August, 1919. 


y answer any enquiry made —q 
rized on its behalf about any matter 
enquiry is made verbally, in writing, 
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Senee 3 = The Board with the approval of the Governor in Council may make 
such regulations as it deems necessary for the purpose of fully and effectually 
‘carrying out the objects and provisions of this Order, and in particular, but 


without limiting in any way the generality of the foregoing, may make regu- 


lations— 


q (a) For appointing representatives in different parts in Canada or Over- 
4 seas, for assisting the work of the Board, and for reporting to the 
3 Board any violations of any order issued by the Board, or any regu- 
lations made hereunder. 3 


(b) To authorize the engaging of clerks, employees and assistants and pay- 
ing their salaries. 

(c) Providing for the forms and contents of participation certificates, 

vouchers or documents of title to be. held by producers and others 

| delivering wheat to the Board, for the conditions of negotiability of 

same, for the substitution of same for other vouchers, and generally 
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necessary for the security and equitable treatment of all persons con- 
cerned in the delivery and sale of wheat and in the carrying out of 
this Order. 

(d) Fixing dates up to which and not beyond, the Board is prepared to 
take deliveries at different places in Canada. 

(e) Determining what constitutes delivery to the Board. 


aa 
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12. The Board may from time to time appoint an Executive Committee 
of not less than three of its members, of whom the Chairman shall be one, and 
: may assign to such Executive Committee any duties or powers within the 
competence of the Board. : 

13. There shall not be provided on any grain exchange or elsewhere, 
facilities for trading in wheat futures during the time this Order is in force, 
except by permissiofi in writing of the Board. 

14. Notwithstanding any Order in Council heretofore passed, the Board 


of Grain Supervisors of Canada shall hereafter exercise no powers inconsistent 
j with the powers vested in the Canadian Wheat Board by this Order. 


(Signed) RODOLPHE BOUDREAU, 
— Clerk of the Privy Council. 


establishing such system as may in the judgment of the Board be _ 
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